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A Fresh Breeze—and “Bull” Durham! 


For a cigarette with life in it—brisk, bracing, bub- 
bling life—“‘roll your own” with “Bull’’ Durham. Fresh 
as the morning—crisp as the sea breeze—a “Bull” Dur- 
ham cigarette is the smoke of vim, vigor, snap and spirit. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Only the mildest, sweetest, mellowest types of Carolina-Virginia 
“bright” leaf are used in “Bull” Durham. Examine Ask for FREE 
the grains yourself. Every tiny flake has that 4 Coon hth 
distinctive shade of golden-brown found only — 
in this famous Jeaf. 

“Bull” Durham is pure, choice, 
wholesome tobacco—blended 
to produce a unique flavor 
and fragrance. 

Learn to “roll your own” with 

“Bull” Durham—and you'll 

find the greatest sraoke en- 

joyment of your life. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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he greatest enemy of your skin 


at 7s 70. 


In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most 
powerful, the most persistent enemy it has — the outside enemy? 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles to the blood—more to bacteria and para- 
sites that are carried into the pores of the skin 
with every particle of dust, soot and grime. 


Examine your skin closely! Too often we stand 
back from our mirrors, give our complexions a 
touch or two of the mysterious art that lies in 
our vanity cases, and congratulate ourselves that 
our skins are passing fair. Go to your mirror 
now and find out just the condition your skin is 
in. If it is rough, sallow, coarse-textured or 
excessively oily, you are providing the very 
best soil for the thriving of bacteria. 


How to make your skin resist 
this enemy 


Begin this treatment tonight. Lather your wash- 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. With the tips of your 
fingers, rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
the pores always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse well with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment for ten nights and your skin 
should show a marked improvement. If your 
skin should become too sensitive, discontinue 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United Statesand Canada 











until the sensitive feeling disappears. Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin special- 
ist. Use it regularly in your daily toilet and keep 
your skin clear and fresh, free and healthy and 
its insidious enemies will invariably meet defeat. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of this treatment. Geta cake today and 
begin at once to get its benefits for your skin. 


Send today for “‘week’s-size” cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin treat- 
ment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. For 50c, a copy of the 
Woedbury Book “A Skin You Love to Touch” and 
samples of the Woodbury preparations. Write today! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1828 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1828 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ont. 


Tear out this @ 
cake as a re- & 
minder to ask 
Jor Woodébury’s 
today at your 
adruggist's or 
toilet counter. 
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Why Women Lack Health, Grace and Beauty of Form 


By Andrew H. Hamilton 





HE average woman of today lacks in 

Health, Grace and Beauty of Form be- 

cause she is ignorant of the requisites of 
health and knows no more about her body than 
a child. Instead of exercise which would give 
her grace and health, she confines herself to 
housework or such simple duties as tend to 
destroy the freedom of bodily movement, stiffen- 
ing and aging her when she is scarcely out of 
her teens. 

Health is a matter of conforming to the laws 
of right living. True grace of movement is the 
result of thorough bodily control—of making 
housework, or any work, an aid in securing this, 
instead of the cause of losing it. Beauty of 
Form is something. that can be attained by any- 
one who will study and apply the knowledge 
gained. This has been proven in many different 
ways. 

I have seen women, corpulent and without 
shape, restore the graceful lines of youth by 
devoting a few minutes daily to the care of 
their bodies. I have seen others, many 
pounds under weight, angular and lacking 
in everything attractive, regain their 
normal weight and a beautiful figure. 

Stories of marvelous recoveries of 
health are no less frequent. 

Women should realize that 
health and beauty can never 
he obtained and kept except 
through the observance of 
Nature’s laws. Miss Keller- 
mann, known the world over 
as the ‘‘ Perfect Woman’’ 
and most wonderful 
dancer and diver on 
the stage, is a most 
striking example of 
what may be accomplished by properly directed 
exercise and sane living. 

You must have heard her story — how as a 
weak, puny and deformed child che was compelled 
to wear braces upon her legs. Had she been 
content to live on in this way, she probably would 
be a burden on someone today instead of the 
Perfect Physical Womat. She might now be 
living on, hopelessly wondering why she was 
denied the health which was her birthright. 

What she has accomplished was not the result 
of any great new scientific principle for health 
or development. The wonderful change was 
wrought by keeping before her the fact that 
every human body has the power within itself 


to be healthful and beautiful, if help instead of 
hindrance is but given it. 


MISS 
KELLERMANN 
in her famous 
diving act 


The great difficulty with which one must con- 
tend, is to select the real from the mass of contra- 
dictory theories and principles which have been 
expounded by over-enthusiastic or unscrupulous 
persons. 

It took a number of years and involved a 
great many disappointing and discouraging ex- 
periences, but in the end she indubitably proved 

that a woman can be absolutely 

what she wills. She has proved 

that if one is too thin, too fleshy ; 

if she is over or under-developed 

in any part of her body, the 

proper system will bring parts to 
perfect proportions. She has 
demonstrated that it is possible to 
develop the back of one’s arm 
without affecting the front, to 
develop one side of the neck, one 

hip or one limb, without affecting 

the other. This is one of the 

most interesting and wonderful 
features of Miss Kellermann’s 
methods, and, in all likelihood, is due 

to her wonderful knowledge of anatomy. 
Volumes have been written on various 
methods for developing the figure and 
attaining health and beauty, but the most 
interesting and attractive book I have 
ever read is one written and published by 

Miss Kellermann herself, entitled ‘‘The Body 

Beautiful.’’ This book contains many photo- 
graphs of Miss Kellermann and others, showing 
correct and incorrect carriage, how the body may 
be built up or reduced to normal, symmetrical 
lines, and various chapters dealing with every 
phase of health and body building. 


No woman vitally interested in self-advance- 
ment can afford to miss this little book, for it 
means the complete revitalization and reorgani- 
zation of her body. To those addressing Miss 
Kellermann, Suite 410P, 12 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York City, enclosing two cents, to 
cover postage, she will gladly send a copy of this 
book free. 

If you are one of the women who would make 
the most of yourself, physically and mentally, 
send for this book immediately while the edition 
lasts. Prove for yourself that it is not nec- 
essary to suffer physical ailments, or deficiencies 
in appearance or figure, and that it is possible 


to remold yourself and enjoy a higher plane of 
living. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Cover Design—Mabel Normand 
From photo by Moody, N. Y. 


“Beauty and Brains” Contest Winners 


Phetographs of the eleven selected by the judges as probable 


future photoplay stars. 
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‘Youth (An Editorial) 


The Glory Road (Serial) 


Beginning a great novel. 


Francis William Sullivan 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren. 


Billy Burke (Photograph) 


Interviewing Fannie 
Miss Ward certainly meant well. 


Pity the Poor 


Kenneth McGaffey 
Photographs by Stagg. 


Working Girl (Photograph) 


Belasco’s Teacher’s Boy 
Otherwise Holbrook Blinn, stage and screen notable. 


Mabel Normand—Home Again (Photographs) 


Movie Stars Honor Shakespeare (Photographs) 


A Relic of the Screen’s Medieval Age 
A “still” of Alice Joyce’s first photoplay. 


Going Straight (Short Story) 


Here Are the 


Bernard McConville 


Winners! 


Interesting facts about the “Beauty and Brains” victors. 


Contents continued on next page 
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Peggy and America Discover Each Other Randolph Bartlett 
About Peggy Hyland, English “Cinema” star. 


OT 


Pete “Props” Kenneth McGaffey 
This time he tries to help the press agent. Illustrated by Gale. 


“Close-Ups” (Editorial) 
The Scenarios They Want 


What sort of scripts three big producers are after. 





Lost in Chicago’s Wilds Story by Sayford 
Bessie Eyton leaves home for the first time. Drawings by Bryn. 


Seen and Heard at the Movies 
A Million a Minute (Short Story) Jerome Shorey 


Old Doc Cheerful K. Owen 


Of course you guess it’s Douglas Fairbanks. 


Plays and Players Cal York 


What is happening in the studios and elsewhere. 





When She Swims (Some Photographs) 


And also something about aquatic fashions. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


A department of photoplay review. 
Once a Dancer — (Photograph) 
The Story of David Wark Griffith Henry Stephen Gordon 


Second chapter of an engrossing life history. 
Krazy Kat and Ignatz Go into the Movies 


The King of Jamaica 
What Herbert Brenon did before he abdicated. 


Penciled Close-Ups Oscar Bryn 
The Market of Vain Desire (Short Story) Mrs. Ray Long 


In Love — “Opposite” Allen Corliss 148 
The Sidney Drews behind the screen. 








Photoplay Title Contest 154 


Questions and Answers 157 
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MYRTLE STEDMAN, -l/vrvsco 


The H. W. Gossard Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: - 

Since wearing a Gossard Corset I know 
my figure lines are better and the “All Day comfort" 
is something I will never forfeit. 


° Yours sincerely, 


a _ —o 
es / LLL 
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Over 90% of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 


Rate 15c per word 


Forms for August issue close June Ist 

















AGENTS 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


GOLD SIGN 
Metallic 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped on trial. Northern 
Equipment Co., Dept. 6, Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 


SELL 
Office 





AND PAY 
to man or woman with fair education 
No canvassing. Staple fine. Old-established 
Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES 
weekly salary of $18.00 
and good references. 
firm. G. M. 


STRAIGHT 





AGENTS—BIG 
Soft 


SUMMER SELLER, SOMETHING 
centrated Drinks; just add water. Delicious 
jiffy. Popular for the home, picnics, parties, socials, etc. 
packages; carry in pocket. Enormous demand. 
to $12 a day. Outfit free to workers. 
Feltman, 4783 3rd St., Cincinnati, 


NEW—CON- 
drinks in a 
Small 
Agents making $6 

Just a postal today. E. M. 
Ohio. 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 
$500 EACH PAID 





$2 TO 
dated before 
Value Book, 
fortune. Get 
i. Ma 


FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
1910. Serd 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 


STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at 4c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
(21, Hanover, Penna. 


WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. 
etc., and 
wanted. 


We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
Send 4c for our large Illustrated Circular. May 
large profits to you. Numismatic Dept. 75, Fort 
Texas. 


Coin 
mean sank, 


Worth, 





FILMS DEVELOPED 





FILMS DEV. 10c ALL SIZES. PRINTS 24x3%, 3c. 3%x4%, 
4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service, work guar- 
anteed. Girard’s Comm’l Photo Shop, 
Holyoke, 


Send negatives for samples. 
Mass. 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 


books sent free. Victor J. & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Evans 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. WINKOPP, 287 
Broadway, New York City, 25 cents postpaid. Coj1tains model 
scenario, 

MAKE BIG MONEY 
in spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
*“‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 





WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 





TYPEWRITING 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. 
cluding carbon. Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 
Chicago. 


IN- 
Monadnock Block, 





MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 


10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. 





SEND ME 
type for 10 
Greeley, Colo. 


YOUR 
cents 


SCENARIOS, SHORT STORIES, 
typed page with 


ETC... I 


earbon. Stella V. Smith, 





WELL TYPED SCENARIOS ARE EASIER TO SELL,10c PAGE 
with carbon. Eva Lyons, Kirkwood, Mo. 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS, ETC., NEATLY TYPEWRIT- 
ten. Te page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Foley & Hirsch, 
Girardeau, Mo, 


Cape 





EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 





OSKALOOSA COLLEGBR 
courses leading to certain 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


(FOUNDED 
degrees. 


1856). 
Catalog. 


EXTENSION 
Lock Box 133-D, 





SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS BY THE BOYD SYLLABIC 
tem. Graduates successful. Write today for special offer. 
cago Home Study Schools, 502 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


SYS- 
Chi- 





BIG PAY IN DRAWING—PLEASANT, PROFITABLE WORK. 
Let us develop your talent. Send six cents in stamps for book on 
art study. Washington School of Art, 951 F Street, Washington, 
DP. ¢. 





HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE 
strate and sell dealers. 
Goodrich Drug 





LADIES TO 
$25 to $50 per week. 
Company, Dept. 59, 


TRAVEL, DEMON- 
Railroad fare paid. 
Omaha, Neb. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF 
Everywhere. (GOOD PAY.) 
(NONE FREE.) Address 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING MATTER 
Send Dime for Application Co::tract. 
Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant, 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG, GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Tooklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18—WANTED., $65.00 TO $150.00 
month. U. 8S. Government life jobs. Common education. Write 
immediately for list of positions open to you, Franklin Institute, 


Dept. K 218, Rochester, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION FOR LIFE, WITH BIG 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for Uncle 
My free illustrated book DK-1449 tells how to get an 
ment. Earl Hopkins. Washington, D. C. 


PAY, 
Sam. 
appoint- 





BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 
Agency, St. Louis. 





100 MONTHLIES, $1. COPE 





$10 TO $300 EACH. CONSTANT DEMAND. DEVOTE ALL 
or spare time. Correspondence course is NOT required. Start 
work at once. Our book covers the subject completely. Details 
FREE. Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS SPECIAL 
stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. United States Pencil Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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THE EXCLUSIVE 


Toasty Flavor 


POP COR 
The National Treat 


Look in your town for the up-to-date store, 
theatre, restaurant, news-stand or concession that 
has the self-running Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 


Watch the super-human way it pops, removes the un- 
popped grains and butters each fluffy, white morsel even/y 
with pure creamery butter. 

Then buy a 5c bag ora 10c carton and take your first taste 
of the new discovery—the pop corn with the toasty flavor! 
You willeat it all and go back for more of the fresh, crisp, fluffy 
white Butter-Kist—made only by the Butter-Kist Machine. 

To avoid imitations insist on the bag or carton w:th 
the Butter-Kist trademark. 


Butter-Kist Profits Up to $3,120 
Yearly from Waste Space 


Owned and Indorsed by Hundreds of High- Class 


Drug Stores Grocers News-Stands 
Confectioners Cigar Stores Billiard Parlors 
Picture Theatres 5-and-10-Cent Stores Fairs 

2 we Department Stores Restaurants Concessions, Etc. 
Confectionery 


Nite 














We’llsend any business man scores of signed sales records 
from trustworthy men in your sized towns to prove how the 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is earning $600 to $3,120 net 
profits yearly, and more. 

How the human-like motion of machine makes 
people stand spell-bound—how they can’t resist 
the coaxing fragrance—how the toasty flavor 
brings them back from blocks around for more. 


Let Profits Buy Machine 


Make a small payment down and you can have 
this machine making money for you one hour after 
arrival. Many soon pay off the balance from its 
earnings. Stands anywhere—occupies only 26x 32 
inches of floor space. Beautifully built. Capacity 
70c to $4.00 per hour. 


“Little Gold Mine” Free! WriteToday 


This valuable book gives actual proof of profits, 
photographs, and full details. Delay is costly—you 
men already in business lose $2 to $10 a day without 
this machine. So send for our free book today—now. 
No obligation whatever. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
541 Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World. 
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Dept. Store, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Over 90% of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 


Rate 15c per word 


Forms for August issue close June Ist 














AGENTS 





TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
Metallic 





WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped on trial. Northern Office 
Equipment Co., Dept. 6, Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 





AND PAY STRAIGHT 
to man or woman with fair education 
No canvassing. Staple fine. Old-established 
Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES 
weekly salary of $18.00 
and good references. 
firm. G. M. 





AGENTS—BIG SUMMER SELLER, SOMETHING NEW—CON- 
centrated Soft Drinks; add water. Delicious drinks in a 
jiffy. Popular for the home, picnics, parties, socials, etc. Small 
packages; carry in pocket. Enormous demand. Agents making $6 
to $12 a day. Outfit free to workers. Just a postal today. E. M. 
Feltman, 4783 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


just 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Serd 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
ae # 





STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at %ec each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Circular. May 
mean large profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


FILMS DEV. 10c ALL SIZES. PRINTS 24x3%, 3c. 3%x4%, 
4c, We give Profit Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service, work guar- 
anteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Comm’! Photo Shop, 
Iiolyoke, Mass. 








PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 


books sent free. Victor J. & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Evans 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY 
Broadway, New York City, 25 cents 
scenario, 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
in spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
‘“‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buyirg plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New York. 











Cc. G. 
postpaid. 


WINKOPP, 287 
Coutains model 





PICTURE PLAYS 


TYPEWRITING 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. 
cluding carbon. Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 
Chicago. 


IN- 
Monadnock Block, 





MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 
10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. 





SEND ME 
type for 10 
Greeley, Colo. 


YOUR 
cents 


SCENARIOS, SHORT STORIES, 
typed page with carbon. 


Bre... I 
Stella V. Smith, 





WELL TYPED SCENARIOS ARE EASIER TO SELL,10c PAGE 
with carbon. Eva Lyons, Kirkwood, Mo. 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS, ETC., NEATLY TYPEWRIT- 
ten. Te page. Satisfaction guaranteed. & Hirsch, 
Girardeau, Mo, 


Foley Cape 





EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 





OSKALOOSA COLLEGR 
courses leading to certain 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


(FOUNDED 
degrees. 


1856). 
Catalog. 


EXTENSION 
Lock Box 133-D, 





SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS BY THE BOYD SYLLABIC 
tem. Graduates successful. Write today for special offer. 
cago Home Study Schools, 502 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


SYS- 
Chi- 





BIG PAY IN DRAWING—PLEASANT, PROFITABLE WORK. 
Let us develop your talent. Send six cents in stamps for book on 
art study. Washington School of Art, 951 F Street, Washington, 
D>. ¢. 





HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, 





DEMON- 
Railroad fare paid, 
Neb. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF 
Everywhere. (GOOD PAY.) 
(NONE FREE.) Address 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING MATTER 
Send Dime for Application Co:itract. 
Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant, 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG, GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. TBooklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18—WANTED. $65.00 TO $150.00 
month. U. 8S. Government life jobs. Common education. Write 
immediately for list of positions open to you. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K 218, Rochester, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A POSITION FOR LIFE, WITH BIG 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for 
My free illustrated book DK-1449 tells how 
ment. Earl Hopkins. Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 
Agency, St. Louis. 


PAY, 
Uncle Sam. 
to get an appoint- 








100 MONTHLIES, $1. COPE 





$10 TO $300 EACH, 
or spare time. 
work at once. 
FREE. 
Ohio, 


CONSTANT DEMAND. DEVOTE ALL 
Correspondence course is NOT required. Start 
Our book covers the subject completely. Details 
Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND 
stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. 
Saginaw, Michigan. 





ADDRESS SPECIAL 
United States Pencil Co., 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 































Photoplay Magazine—Advertising Section 


THE EXCLUSIVE 


Toasty Flavor 


ow Made 


m liso ee The National Treat 


ags and 10¢ Look in your town for the up-to-date store, 
¥ theatre, restaurant, news-stand or concession that 
has the self-running Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 
Watch the super-human way it pops, removes the un- 
popped grains and butters each fluffy, white morsel even/y 
with pure creamery butter. 
Then buy a Sc bag or a 10c carton and take your first taste 
of the new discovery—the pop corn with the toasty flavor! 
=< : You willeat it all and go back for more of the fresh, crisp, fluffy 
Picture Theatre, Coffeyville, Kan. white Butter-Kist—made only by the Butter-Kist Machine. 
ra To avoid imitations insist on the bag or carton w:th 
hs y the Butter-Kist trademark. 























Butter-Kist Profits Up to $3,120 
Yearly from Waste Space 


Owned and Indorsed by Hundreds of High- Class 


Drug Stores Grocers News-Stands 
Confectioners Cigar Stores Billiard Parlors 
Picture Theatres 5-and-10-Cent Stores Fairs 
Restaurants 





Department Stores 








we ncessions, Etc. 
Confectionery 


Store 





We’ll send any business man scores of signed sales records 
from trustworthy men in your sized towns to prove how the 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is earning $600 to $3,120 net 
profits yearly, and more. 

How the human-like motion of machine makes 
people stand spell-bound—how they can’t resist 
the coaxing fragrance—how the toasty flavor 
brings them back from blocks around for more. 


Let Profits Buy Machine 


Drug Store, Manchester, N. H. A ¥enag- lik Make a small payment down and you can have 
a this machine making money for you one hour after 
arrival. Many soon pay off the balance from its 
earnings. Stands anywhere—occupies only 26x32 
inches of floor space. Beautifully built. Capacity 
70c to $4.00 per hour. 


“Little Gold Mine” Free! WriteToday 


This valuable book gives actual proof of profits, 
i : photographs, and full details. Delay is costly—you 
} ; men already in business lose $2 to $10 a day without 
} 


this machine. So send for our free book today—now. 
No obligation whatever. 


| HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
} 541 Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
j a ' The Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World. 
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Dept. Store, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Photoplay Magazine Advertising Section 


makes the skin 
more beautifu 





Even the most exacting find 
Resinol Soap delightfully pure 
and cleansing. But also it con- 
tains just enough of that gentle, 
soothing Resinol medication to 
relieve clogged, irritated pores, 
reduce the tendency to pimples, 
and give nature the chance she 
needs to make the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 


Used for the shampoo, Resinol 
Soap helps to keep the hair soft, 
thick, lustrous and free from 
annoying dandruff. 


Resinol Soap is absolutely free 
from alkali or artificial coloring, 
so may be used freely on the 
most delicate skin. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. For a dainty trial-size 
cake, free, write to Dept. 11-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Soap also con- 
tains the Resinol medication, 
making it most soothing and re- 
freshing to tender faces. 


sca 


Every advertisement+iir PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 
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Miss Lillian Russell, Photo by Moffett 
First of the Board of Judges 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


begs to present The Winners 
in the great 


Beauty and Brains Contest 


This contest has proved in many respects the most 
unusual, interesting and successful artistic competition 
ever inaugurated in America. 


The entries numbered more than ten thousand. 


The contest began September I, 19153 concluded 
February 29, 1916. 


It was conducted under the sole auspices of Photo- 


play Magazine and The World Film Corporation. 


The Judges were Miss Lillian Russell, Miss Kitty 
Kelly, Miss Sophie. Irene Loeb, and Messers. William 
A. Brady, Arthur H. Spiegel and Julian Johnson. 


The story of the winners of this contest begins on page 65. 
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VIVIAN SUCKLING 


is the winner from Canada. Her home is Winnipeg. She is a modern 
Evangeline, as beautiful as Longfellow’s pen-dream of his tenderest 
heroine. Dying, her father left her an heirloom of valuable old coins. 
Some of these she sold to get money to pay the photographer who 
made this picture. She is 21; a descendant of Lord Nelson and Sir 
John Suckling, the English poet of some considerable celebrity. 
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of McKeesport, Pa., is the chief operator of the McKeesport telephone 
She has dark brown hair, gray-brown eyes, a round rather 
than an oval face, perfect teeth, a medium-slender figure (weight about 
125 pounds), is 23 ‘years of age, and stands 5 feet and 5 inches. She 


is immensely popular in her town. Do you blame her town? 
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LUCILLE ZINTHEO 


is Spokane’s winning contribution to the “Beauty and Brains’’ Contest. 
A resident of Washington state, she was born in Detroit, Mich., 20 
years ago. Weight, 125 pounds; height, 5 feet 434 inches; fair com- 
plexion, dark brown hair, very dark hazel eyes. In Miss Lucille’s 
judgment film folk “must lead clean, wholesome lives, for the camera 
is merciless, and dissipation shows too plainly.” Miss Zintheo is musical. 
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FLORENCE GRAY 


has Washington’s metropolis—Seattle—for her home. There she got 
her schooling, though she was born in Ellensburg, Wash., 20 years ago. 
This is Miss Florence’s description: Height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 
130 pounds; eyes, gray-blue. She is a good swimmer. Her reply to 
the question “ What sort of parts would you like to play?” was “I will 
let you decide that.” She has Clara Kimball Young eyes. 
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CLAIRE LOIS BUTLER LEE 
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lives in Wichita, and thereby proves once more that 
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there is nothing 


the matter with Kansas. She was born in Plattsmouth, Neb., and is 
the second of the illustrious Lees named to win in the “Beauty and 
Brains” Contest. Twenty-three is Miss Claire’s age, she is only 2 
inches more than 5 feet high, has brown eyes, and weighs 124 pounds. 
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LUCILLE SATTERTHWAIT 


is a daughter of the magnolias—born and bred in Waynesville, N.C. 
She is 21 years old, 5 feet 6 inches in height, weighs 125 pounds, and 
has eyes of the hazel shade. Her forebears were English and American. 
Miss Satterthwait was schooled at Elizabeth College in Charlotte, 
N. C., and Sweet Briar, Va. Out of doors, horses and tennis call to 


her with most appeal. Her mother was a singer and dancer. 
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PEGGY BLOOM 


has the happiness to dwell in the land of the St. John’s River. Orlando, 
Florida, is her home. Being of Irish descent, she has reddish-brown 
hair, blue eyes, perfect teeth, and an almost overpowering desire to 
smile all the while. Which are some assets. Miss Peggy is 21 years 
old. She stands 5 feet 5 inches and weighs 130 pounds. Plays tennis. 
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ALATIA MARTON 


is a Texan, and a resident of Dallas, which has more attractive girls to 
the block than—but comparisons are poor taste. She is just 21 years 
of age, of American-Scotch-Irish descent; 5 feet 4 inches tall, weighs 
125 pounds, and has gray eyes; telephone operator, and not athletic— 
but she could learn; you never saw a Texas girl who couldn't. 
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WINNERS 


PHYLLIS E. CURL 


is a real Down-Easter—Roxbury, a suburb of Boston, is her home. 
She is the daughter of artistic parents. Her mother was an actress, 
her father Was a world-traveler whose business was the buying of art 
antiques and curios. Miss Phyllis is 19 years old, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, weighs 128 pounds; a blue-eyed blonde. She’s seen the world. 
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MILDRED LEE 


of Kansas City, Mo., is a tiny, graceful beauty of 21. She is of Ger- 
man and American descent, was born in New Albany, Ind., weighs 
125 pounds, stands 5 feet and q inches in height, and her eyes are hazel. 
Miss Lee is a model in a millinery house, and has been an entry clerk 
and: saleswoman. She is fond of canoeing, horseback riding, swim- 
ming and tennis. She has posed for millinery catalogues. 
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HELEN ARNOLD 





PRROERERREREDeALEL 


lives in Louisville, Kentucky’s social capital, far-famed for its lovely 
women. Her ancestors were French and English in blood. Miss Helen 
is 22 years old, 5 feet and q inches tall, weighs 18 pounds, and has 
hazel eyes. Being a Kentuckian, she is of course a fine horsewoman 
and a delightful dancer; also she can smash a straight drive across the 
tennis net. She believes the screen preaches as well as'the pulpit. 
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YOUTH 


FTER eleven pages of young beauty, making a premier leap into the arena 
A of the world and flashing the shy but incomparable challenge of morning 
loveliness and consecrated ambition—come cold type, aged words, accus- 
tomed phrases! 
A nidiculous jump-off, isn’t it? 
But listen a minute—here’s what we wanted to say: 
These eleven girls represent about all that is important in life. 


They stand for determination and will, which have been the base of every 
human accomplishment. 


They stand for imagination, the thing that found the poles and built the first 
suspension bridge and inspired every poem. 

They stand for beauty—they are beauty—that which, in some form or other, 
makes existence endurable. 


- They represent the pluck of American womanhood, which works without 
precedent and glories in the unusual. 


They forecast the new type of player; the native player; the player whose 
first and only study is the shadow stage, and who brings to it no prejudices of the 
theater. 


_ They are an incarnation of Youth. 


Youth is the wonderful thing which all the world acknowledges sovereign. 
The attributes before named are only a part of Youth. Youth is the whole of 
them—the iron of determination, the crucible of ambition, the white-hot arc of 
imagination, the invincibility which laughs at disaster, the crystal shell in which 
beauty dwells, the supreme hour of womanhood. 

Photoplay Magazine feels very proud of these, its children. 


It does not tell fortunes, nor distribute prognostications, nor pretend to read the 
future. But it believes that each of these young women is a daughter of destiny, 
and that she is ordained to splendid things. It may be that every one of the eleven 
will be a notable actress of extraordinary individuality and powers. It may be not. 
Nevertheless, Photoplay Magazine ventures that each has “the goods of success” 
in some form or other. The eleven have triumphed over thousands of other 
native daughters by sheer merit. This has not been an elective contest of purchased 
votes. It has been just a matter of —Beauty and Brains. 


It has been remarked that the photoplay has developed more real beauty in 
five years than the legitimate stage in three times that period. Yet— 


Can you find on the screen today any more charming types of loveliness than 


this all-America Eleven? 












































JUNE 


In her movements there was 
an unstudied poise and grace 
suggestive of some wild thing. 
And this suggestion was borne 
out by a certain clear alertness 
of her face. Her whole being 
seemed to express an eagerness 
for life, less curiositythan thirst 
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Herewith is presented the opening instalment of the first 


great novel written around the motion picture capital of the world—Los 
Angeles. Its chapters exude the living atmosphere of the studios, reflect their 


romantic glamour—and reveal at times the brassiness of the glitter. 


In order 


to preclude futile speculation, it may be stated that the characters in “The 


Glory Road” are not real personalities. 


most colorful page of life now. 


Begin this vivid transcript from the 
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By Francs Wlham Sullivan 


Author of “Star of the North,” “Alloy of Gold,” “Children of Banishment,” etc. 


Illustrations by 
R. VAN BUREN 


CHAPTER I 





AUL TEMPLE stood on a rock 
| that outcropped from the green 
upward sweep of the canyon, where 
the cameras were being established 
and watched Tom Briscoe work. He was 
a tall young man of about thirty, distin- 
guished by a faint gray at the temples, 
and a figure as lean and hard as that of 
a trained athlete. 

The face that watched the dazzling 
scene was long and thin, and graven at 
salient points of eyes and mouth with the 
indelible marks of experience. It seemed 
to reveal a life triumphant after turbu- 
lent storms. Despite its look of power, 
a sensitiveness that indicated a fine deli- 
cacy of feeling was its dominant character- 
istic. And yet no one would have thought 
to ask Temple the time by his wrist 
watch. As the bright male constellation 














of the Graphic Film Company, he had 
recklessly 


scattered himself over too 





much of the North American continent 
for that. 

Almost his direct opposite was the man 
he watched—Tom Briscoe, the Director- 
general of the Graphic forces in Califor- 
nia. Just now Briscoe was supervising the 
setting up of three cameras which would 
sweep the canyon from as many vantage 
points. He seemed to bounce rather than 
walk as he hurried from one to another, 
and as he issued sharp commands he 
clapped his hands with startling staccato 
reports. Short and chunky, with a large, 
square head, his every motion seemed to 
crackle with electricity. He radiated 
waves of it, and his ability to communicate 
those waves to others had raised him to 
his present high position. 

Having managed to sight through a 
camera by standing on tiptoe, he lowered 
himself with a grunt of approval, and 
walked over to where Paul stood. 
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“Well, now that we’re lined in, I suppose 
you're going to tell me that it’s all wrong!” 
he remarked truculently. 

Temple who, until this picture, had 
worked under Briscoe during the five years 
of his lens career, knew that savage tone 
too well to be alarmed. 

“No,” he drawled, “not yet. Ill wait 
till you’ve shot half your scene and then 
I’ll tell you.” 

“Sure!” jeered Briscoe, “it takes you 
actors to save this business from the bow- 
wows!” Then, with a sweep of his arm, 
as he indicated the lay-out: ‘Well, how 
do you like her?” 

“T love her,” said Paul, pleasantly, ‘‘and 
have since long before we were engaged.” 

This reference to June Magregor, Tem- 
ple’s fiancée, plainly enraged Mr. Briscoe. 
A look of utter disgust overspread his 
features. 

“You poor mush-head!” he enunciated, 
witheringly, “you and your love business! 
That’s why you fellows never amount to 
anything.” Then, clapping Temple on the 
shoulder, “Come on, now, what’s your 
word? Spill it!” 

Temple, looking at the scene, was 
whirled backwards seventy years to that 
half dreamy, infinitely poetic period of 
Arcadia when California was young. The 
treeless canyon, a vivid green stippled with 
darker growths, swept up from the azure 
sea two thousand feet to the still bluer 
sky. Here and there in the rough expanse 
gleamed the red and yellow of holly ber- 
ries, and, faintly underfoot, the delicate 
hues of wild-flowers merged in a vast 
pattern. 

On the rocky shore stood a village; one- 
story adobe houses with wide verandas, 
red tiles, lattices, and a profusion of 
flowers. Out in the cove rode a brig, her 
yards awry and her sails half clewed. 
Brass bow and stern chasers gleamed from 
her decks, and she was inhabited by a few 
villains whose cutlasses glittered in the 
warm February sun even at this distance. 
A pirate ship, by the Spanish Main! 


HE cameras were established a quarter 

of a mile inland, and the location was 

peopled by two hundred principals and 

“extras,” men, women, and children, os- 
tensibly the inhabitants of the settlement. 

Gay caballeros in blue and crimson vel- 

vet jackets, sombreros, frilled shirts, and 


vion, and the ‘fade-out’ 


silk stockings, stood about 
smoking cigarettes and chatting with 
senoritas in black silks, red-heeled slip- 
pers and mantillas. ‘The girls’ hair was 
arranged in lofty coiffures held in place 
by high combs bound with gold. About 
their waists were sashes of bright colors, 
and some wore strings of jewels. Among 
them strolled hairy cut-throats in the 
baggy pantaloons, open blue shirts, sashes 
and woolen caps of their calling—pirates 
ashore. 

This was the picture, and there in the 
warm afternoon sunlight, fanned by the 
balmy breath of the Pacific, Romance had 
her way with the imagination, Other days 
nearer, perhaps, to the heart’s desire 
seemed to live again! 

Then the “fade-out” began. One saw 
that every face was ghastly with yellow 
make-up; that all the silk stockings or 
shirt frills were yellow or pink, which 
would ‘take’ white; that the California 
village at the water’s edge was merely 
“backings” held by props. One learned 
that the dashing pirate craft was a deject- 
ed and condemned old hooker that had 
been towed gingerly out to this island 
from the mainland. 

Shades of Helen Hunt Jackson! 

The age disappeared slowly into obli- 
was complete. 

And then comes the succeeding “fade- 
in.” Anachronisms reveal themselves. 
Briscoe, Temple and the camera man are 
dressed in the riding breeches, puttees, 
flannel shirts, and soft hats of 1916. Up 
the canyon, beyond the field of the pic- 
ture stands a great modern house, in the 
form of a medieval castle, a three-story 
mansion of reddish brown stone, lonely 
and apparently deserted—the single 
gloomy note in the radiant landscape. 

If there is still any doubt about the 
century, the idle chatter among the com- 
pany will dispel it. 

“T’ve got my suspicions of any gink 
that’ll build a dump like that in a canyon 
miles from anywhere,” hints a plumed 
and scented grandee, indicating the castle. 

“Yeah, and there is somethin’ funny 
about it, too, I guess.” This from a 
languishing senorita who speaks indistinctly 
owing to her preoccupation in making the 
“flavor last.” “T heard in town 
—” She nodded in the direction of the only 
settlement on the island, a village devoted 


in groups, 




















to tourist-culture, two miles down the 
coast. 

“Sure, so did I.” The grandee spat. 
“Hotel man told me nobody knew any- 


thing about that place—who owned it, or 


anything. But the goin’s on there some- 
times—some parties, he said. An’ the 
people never come by the _ steamer, 
either.” 


“Aw, what d’ye swallow all that guff 
for!’ This from a_ ferocious-looking 
pirate.- “It’s just part of the tourist fodder 
like the fish yarns here. Probably there’s 
strange lights and ghost walkin’ in the 
place, too. D’ye ever hear of a castle 
that didn’t have all them things? Put yer 
head in a bag!” 


“\7ES,” said Temple, slowly, after a long 

inspection, “it’s great! They cer- 
tainly can’t beat you at realism, Tom! 
Will you finish here to-day ?” 

“Ves, we take the late afternoon boat 
back to Los Angeles.” 

Temple brightened visibly. 

“Oh, fine! I.didn’t think you’d make 
it. I have to go back anyway and—” 

“Oh, dear!’ minced the director, rolling 
his eyes, “now you can ride over the beau- 
tiful blue sea hand in hand with her!” 
Then he growled, “I hope it storms.” 

“Not a chance!’ Paul grinned at the 
characteristic performance. ‘But look 
here, Tom, do you still believe June has 
a real future in this business—that she 
will make an actress?” 

The little man’s square jaws set with 
a snap. 

“Yes, I believe it just as much as I did 
a month ago when I brought her down 
from the north, and as much as I did six 
months ago when we discovered her af 
that Hudson’s Bay Post in the wilder- 
ness.” 

“Well,” said Paul, grimly, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter make good! But for you we'd have 
been married a month ago. Because you 
wanted to give her a chance, and didn’t 
want her encumbered with a devoted hus- 
band, I agreed to stand out of the way. 
The real reason I did was that I thought 
it the fairest thing to her. Now, you old 
brigand, you’ve got to produce!” 

“T’ll produce all right!” the othef 
promised. ‘Then he grew serious for a 
moment. “And believe me, Paul, I appre- 
ciate your giving us this chance.” 
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“Yes, you appreciate it!” It was 
Temple’s turn to sneer. ‘Appreciation isn’t 
in a director’s cosmos. Well, I’m going to 
stroll over for a little converse.” 

“All right, go on! Make a fool of your- 
self! I don’t care!” 

Paul crossed the open ground towards 
a group of young women who were stand- 
ing at the outskirts of the company, and 
whose more elaborate and expensive cos- 
tumes revealed them as principals and 
character people. 


As he approached, one detached herself 
from the others and advanced to meet 
him. She was of about middle height and 
walked with a lithe, undulating gait subtly 
different from the walk of cities. In her 
movements there was an unstudied poise 
and grace suggestive of some wild thing. 
And this suggestion was borne out by a 
certain clear alertness in her face. Her 
whole being seemed to express an eager- 
ness for life, less curiosity than thirst. 

“Well, do you like it?” she asked in com- 
monplace tones, while her great dark eyes 
shaded by their long lashes said: “Oh, 
Paul, you were gone forever!” 

“Ves, it’s one of the best I ever saw!” 
he replied, banally, while he signalled 
back: ‘Darling, it seemed an age. But 
you know Tom asked me to do it, and I 
couldn’t refuse.” 

June Magregor was playing a small part 
in the picture—that of maid to a proud 
Spanish senora—and was dressed in a full 
blue skirt, white waist confined by a sleeve- 
less red velvet jacket, and low slippers. A 
black lace rebozo fell gracefully from her 
head over her shoulders, and her luxu- 
riant dark hair was parted in the middle 
and fastened low at the back of her neck. 
With her strangely beautiful movements, 
the draperies seemed to flow about her. 

Temple’s eyes kindled. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said, in a tone sud- 
denly low and intense, “you grow more 
beautiful every day. You mustn’t! I can’t 
stand it.” They were walking a little apart 
now, across the canyon, sublimely certain 
that they appeared only as two friends 
walking together, not, of course, as two 
sillies engaged to be married. 

June thrilled at the depth and tenderness 
of his voice. To think that she of all 
women could evoke that tone! And he 
thought her beautiful! 


Then she had not 
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lived in vain. And he always noticed ; he 
wasn’t one of those creatures who never 
knew whether you were wearing poplin or 
percale. 

“Sh!” she warned, like a conspirator, 
“you mustn’t say such things. People will 
hear.” 

Temple straightened, bristling. Here 
was a challenge cast by a prying world. 
He tingled, he meditated. Then he cast 
his proud gage of battle. 

“Well, let ’em hear. I can think of 
several things I’d be more ashamed of than 
being in love with you.” 

Why is it that ancient civilizations, so 
prolific in unnecessary statuary neglected to 
portray the lover, that combination of rag- 
ing lion and veal? 


HEY were deep in their intimate af- 
fairs, sublimely indifferent to tottering 
empires and a racked world. 

“Ts it certain you start for the Mexican 
border with your company in three days, 
Paul?” 

“Yes, unless Stannard has brought some 
other word from the East. He got into 
Los Angeles last night, you know. Three 
days! Lord!” Then, dismally, “I sup- 
pose you'll get on all right after I’m gone.” 

“Oh, Paul, I don’t know. A dozen times 
a day I’m ready to throw over the whole 
plan. Everything’s so strange and upside 
down here! It’s all like a dream. Sum- 
mer in winter! Rose hedges in February! 

It isn’t natural. Oh, I wish we 
were married! I could learn this business 
just as well in your company as in 
Briscoe’s.” | 

He shrugged and made a dismissing ges- 
ture with his hand. 

“It’s too late to discuss that now. Bris- 
coe wanted you all to himself long enough 
to make a moving picture actress out of 
you, and we both agreed he should have 
you. I’m a selfish dog, of course—” 
(“You’re not, and don’t you dare call your- 
self such names!’)—‘‘and didn’t like it 
at first, but after a little I got Tom’s point 
of view. Married and together, I suppose 
we would be mooning around useless for 
the better part of a year, but separated, 
and with marriage as a reward for your 
progress, you’ll accomplish something if 
it’s humanly possible—or at least so I have 
been led to suppose.” 

She sniffed. 


‘‘And besides,” he concluded, “it’s only 
fair to you. You have ability and ought to 
have a chance to bring it out; and the only 
way is to put you under a heartless task- 
master like Tom Briscoe and let you suffer. 
Imagine me trying to teach you anything.” 
He laughed fatuously. 

“Well, you could!” she defended. “I’ve 
known you to be very stern at times, Paul.” 
He snorted. 

“But when you have begun to be heard 
from, June, then we’ll be married, and 
aside from our being happy, we'll have a 
future in our profession worth waiting for 
as far as business is concerned.” 

June sighed. 

“T suppose so And you won't 
come back until Tom sends for you?” she 
faltered, for that was the unwritten agree- 
ment. 

“No.” He tried to maintain the hope 
note, but failed dismally. ‘‘You’ve got to be 
either a success or a failure, and I don’t 
care which! All I want is you.” 

“And all I want is you!” She lifted shy 
eyes to him, and he saw the fair skin of her 
throat darken as the warm color rushed 


up. 


“THE peace that breathed o’er Eden was 

broken by the advent of a jaunty 
person who wore a large cap on the back 
of his head and was continually engaged 
in trying to smoke a calabash pipe. 

“Hello, lens louse!’’ he saluted Paul 
genially, “hast a thermal unit?” 

“Terrence MacDonnell, as I live! Press 
agent and liar extraordinary to the 
Graphics. Go away from here. I refuse 
to be quoted.” Paul gave him the desired 
match. 

“Naturally. You're not fit to print. 
But never mind, I’ll expurgate you. When 
do you start for Mexico?” 

“In three days. But first I’ve got to 
pow-wow with the big chief.” 

“Yes, so I hear. Expect to be away 
long ?”’ 

“Yes, nine weeks on this picture, and 
then back to New York.” 

The forgotten match burned Mac- 
Donnell’s fingers and he dropped _ it, 
smothering a curse. 

“Good riddance!”’ he remarked genially, 
continuing the conversation. “What are 
you going to do back there? Go on with 
the directing you began in the north?” 











“Yes, but first I’m going to play a new 
part that’s ready for me. It portrays the 
lowest depth of degradation to which a 
human being may descend. I play a 
publicity man.” 

“Zing!” said Mr. MacDonnell, rolling 
up his eyes in token of this death thrust. 
Then, attracted by a stir among the com- 
pany, he looked towards the scene of action. 
“Hullo,” he said, “I guess Briscoe’s about 
ready to shoot.” 


CHAPTER II 


"THE director, having lined in his scene, 

and being satisfied with the light, was 
bustling towards the crowd clapping his 
hands. A red megaphone dangled from 
one wrist by a rawhide loop. 

“Ready for action, people!” he shouted, 
and instantly the desultory talk which, for 
continuous flow put Tennyson’s brook in 
a class with a desert dry wash, ceased. 
“We'll continue the attack of the pirates 
from a point about a hundred yards this 
side of the village,” he went on. “Pirates! 
Go down hill to where Nagle is standing, 
and spread out in a thin attacking line. 
Everybody got guns and ammunition?” 

There was a chorus of assent as some 
fifty of the men started down the slope 
towards the assistant director. 

“Californians, you proud remnants of a 
race of loafers! Line up across the canyon 
about where you are, and retreat slowly 
into the hills driving your women and chil- 
dren before you. And you, Stark, com- 
mand the center of the retreating line.” 

At the sound of his name a young man 
dressed in the blue United States Army 
uniform of 1840 detached himself from 
the group of principals and came forward. 
Tall and with a handsome face whose 
salient features lent themselves perfectly 
to photography, he was a perfect type of 
romantic hero. To see him walk and note 
the proud carriage of his head, to hear his 
gay, ringing laugh, was to catch the first 
impression of his buoyant, self-uncon- 
scious zest for life, an enthusiastic relish 
of the things that are, that seemed almost 
pagan. 

He was Romualdo Stark, a product of 
the two races which have made California 
history. His grandfather, a Yankee, 
coming with Fremont’s first expedition, had 
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married a girl of excellent Spanish family. 
Their son, Romualdo’s father, had taken 
an American wife, so that in the young 
man’s veins flowed three-quarters pure New 
England blood. But the austerities of that 
strain had been warmed and softened by 
his Latin heritage, and he revealed the 
influence in the delicate shape of his strong 
hands, his grace of movement, and _ his 
passion for gaming. 

The line of defenders spread out, the 
women behind it laden with bundles and 
herding children. June, who had taken 
her place beside the heroine of the story 
(whom she served) heard both their names 
called and went with her companion to 
Briscoe for instructions. This leading 
lady, a favorite Broadway legitimate star, 
was taking a flyer in pictures during an 
interval of ‘‘rest.” 

Briscoe handled her as if she were some 
lovely bomb, and when he had finished with 
her, turned to June. 

“During the flight you become separated 
from your mistress,” he explained. ‘In 
front of the last camera up the hill you 
are hit by a bullet, do a fall, and die. The 
incriminating letter drops out of your hand 
and the heroine’s father finds it. See?” 

June nodded eagerly. She liked the little 
bits she had to do, and this being her first 
picture, the romance and glamour of the 
work still fascinated her. She was particu- 
larly anxious to do well, both for Briscoe’s 
sake and her own. Three weeks in the 
studio had taught her that stupidity before 
the camera was the one unforgivable sin. 


At last all was ready. Briscoe bellowed 
an order through his megaphone, and 
assistants ran along in front of both firing 
lines waving torches which gave off a thick 
yellow smoke—the smoke of battle which 
the discharge of the guns would not pro- 
duce satisfactorily on the screen. 
“All set!” screamed the director, watch- 
ing the effect. And then a moment later, 


“Action! . Camera! Go!’ 
The guns blazed with pale _ stabs 
of fire; the hills reverberated; the 


pirates advanced; the Californians gave 
way stubbornly, while the women and 
children fled terror-stricken up the hill. 
In the center of the line Stark waved his 
sword, issued orders, and played the hero 
generally. 

The three cameras caught the battle 
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‘Lucky, June, that was your last bit,’’ said Briscoe, as they got June to her feet 
her swoon. She stopped, 




















again. She essayed a few steps, but the searing agony that followed almost made 
gasping, leaning heavily upon them. 
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from as many angles, and at the same time 
provided narrow fields where bits of indi- 
vidual action might take place. In the 
cutting room these would be selected and 
arranged into a single, chronological, grip- 
ping and unified whole. 

June as she approached the last camera 
commenced her action. First she regis- 
tered the universal terror, and then dismay 
as she realized that she had lost her 
mistress. For a moment she _ searched 
among the refugees streaming by her, and 
then fled over the rough ground towards 
the camera. 

At a predetermined spot she suddenly 
stumbled, flung out her arms, wavered, and 
fell, letting the letter flutter from her 
fingers to the ground. Almost at once the 
proud old hidalgo came by, found the note, 
registered curses, and went on. 

Two minutes later Briscoe gave the 
signal to “cut,” and everyone ceased action 
and stood where they were for further 
orders. 

It was two extra men who noticed first 
that June did not get up. She was sitting 
where she had fallen, and her face was 
twisted with pain. They hurried to her. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Magregor ?” 

“My ankle,” she said, through set teeth. 
“When I stumbled I twisted it on a stone. 
Oh!’ She closed her eyes as a surge of 
pain sickened her. 

Not knowing what else to do, they helped 
her to her feet, while a crowd quickly 
gathered, inquisitive and sympathetic. 

A minute later Briscoe arrived, followed 
almost instantly by Temple. The realiza- 
tion that it was his protegee who was hurt, 
gave the little director a bad moment, and 
his intense concern backfired in a sharp 
question. 

“Well, June, what’s happened ?” 

June described the accident, and when 
she had finished Paul quietly pushed the 
director aside and took charge. 

“Sit down, June, and let’s have a look 
at it,” he said with kindly authority. 

She obeyed, and Paul knelt beside her. 
Her full skirt had billowed over her feet, 
and he drew it up and commenced to 
search the ankle with firm but gentle 
fingers. 

Despite the pain June felt utterly tran- 
quil and secure. It was characteristic of 
Paul, this quick, sure dependability and 
action in the moment of need. With her 


he had always been so. Through all the 
struggles and fears of their romance, 
worked out during the summer and fall 
in the forests of the North, this quality 
had most quickened her love. Because of 
it he had not only saved her life in a 
moment of physical peril, but had been a 
pillar of strength to her spiritually when 
all other human relationship had failed. 

“There’s some swelling,” Paul said after 
a moment, “but no broken bones. I doubt 
if there’s even a sprain, though a ligament 
may be torn. But we must have hot and 
cold water applications right away. Every 
moment counts.” 

“T know it!” fussed Briscoe. “Keep 
your shirt on. Here, you people, get back 
to your places. Nothing the matter but a 
twisted ankle. And if those damned pirates 
come rubbering up this hill, I'll kick ’em 
down again!” 


“THE crowd parted and Paul caught 
sight of the sombre stone house a little 
farther up the canyon. 

“By George, that’s the place! We.ought 
to be able to get hot water there. Give 
me a lift on the other side, Tom.” 

“Lucky, June, that was your last bit,” 
said Briscoe, as they got June to her feet 
again. She essayed a few steps but the 
searing agony that followed almost made 
her swoon. She stopped, gasping, and 
leaning heavily upon them. 

“King’s chair, Tom!” 

But Briscoe, never for a moment un- 
conscious of the hundreds of jealous eyes 
that watched him, turned away brusque- 
ly. 

“T’ll send you one of the extra men,” he 
said. “Picture can’t wait.” 

He had scarcely started down the slope 
when Terrence MacDonnell joined him, 
sucking hard at his dead pipe. 

“Isn’t it great!’ the latter ejaculated, 
abstractedly, his face alight. “If the 
Associated Press falls for this, it will take 
all over the country like a disease.” 

“What?” demanded Briscoe, not catch- 
ing his drift. 

“Why, this story, man! Young movie 
actress falls down cliff during the climax 
of “The Vanishing Race’, Stark rescues her 
after being lowered five hundred feet on a 
rope! And all the rest of it. You 
know.” 


MacDonnell was rapt in the exaltation 











of imaginative exercise. 
little start, like a strained ankle, or a dime 
found on the sidewalk, and the finished 
product as he turned it out became a topic 
for nation-wide comment. 

“You can’t use that for Magregor,” 


Give him any 


Briscoe told him. “She isn’t ripe yet.” 

“Magregor, nothing! This goes for 
Chandler,” (naming the star). ‘““New York 
hasn’t been bobbed for so long it’s just 
howling for a chance, and when they fall 
there, you can hear it all over the world. 
You’ll stand for the story, Tom?” 

“Sure, if Chandler will.” 

“Chandler! S'ie’ll fall off a cliff or two 
just to oblige if we need her. And now 
watch this one grow!” 


RISCOE sent the extra man back to 

Paul, and the two, making the royal 
chair of childhood, started with June up 
the rough slope to the great stone house. 

From this side the place offered a sullen 
expression due to inscrutable windows and 
the blankness of solid masonry. Mutton 
chop whiskers of green ivy adorned its 
heavy jowls, and octagonal towers rising 
from each corner suggested horns. 

The ground sloping up to the front had 
been smoothed and levelled, and was 
bisected by a blue stone path. Up this 
the burdened men went, and they mounted 
the steps to what was an unpretentious 
porch. As, panting, they set June down, 
the door suddenly opened and a stout 
woman in a black silk dress and white 
apron stood looking at them. She had 
white hair, peering eyes, and the general 
appearance of a housekeeper. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked. 

Paul quietly explained the necessity of 
the visit, and concluded with a request for 
hot water and a chance to bathe the 
injured ankle. 

The old woman blinked at him a 
moment. Behind her there was darkness 
and silence in the great house; only a cold, 
dank breath issued from it. 

“Well, of course, if the young lady’s 
hurt—” she grudged, and turned to show 
the way. 

Supporting June as she hobbled, ‘the 
others followed, and in a moment found 
themselves crossing a rectangular hall 
lighted by a glass skylight in the roof, and 
with a wide mahogany staircase at the left. 
June had an impression of gigantic vases 
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and a deformed Oriental god, and then 
they -were in a dark passageway. A 
moment later they came out into a large, 
sunny room whose many windows formed 
a semi-circle. 

The men helped June to a lounge and 
she lay there for a little, panting, her eyes 
closed. Paul thanked his assistant and 
sent him back to the wars. Meanwhile, 
the housekeeper stood irresolute, her face 
expressing hesitancy and uncertainty, as if 
she already regretted admitting these 
strangers. But in a moment she hurried 
off for hot water and bandages. 

Sitting down in a chair beside the lounge, 
Paul took June’s brown, warm hand in his 
and kissed it reverently, as if to express by 
that act all the sympathy for her pain that 
he felt, and the misery of his impotence to 
relieve it. He was rewarded by a long, 
answering pressure of understanding and 
gratitude, and a look of adoration from 
her great, dark eyes. 

Their hostess returned equipped for ac- 
tion, and Paul rose, and commenced to 
walk about the room. 

“Oh, that’s so much better! Thank 
you,” he heard June’s voice presently, and 
turned back. Peeping from beneath the 
warm, knitted afghan the woman had 
thrown over June, was a little pink foot 
surmounted by a lump of muslin. 

“T’ll be glad to help,” he offered. 
‘““We’ve been trouble enough already, Mrs. 
—Miss—” 

The old lady fixed him with distrustful, 
weak eyes. 

“No, I'll do it.” 
is my name 
added after a moment. 


She hesitated. “Spence 
Mrs. Spence,” she 


T the third step June sank down 
weakly in a nearby chair. 

“T’m afraid I can’t do it, Mr. Briscoe,” 
she said, with white lips. She had re- 
moved her make-up some time since. 

Briscoe and Paul watched her attempt 
anxiously. Three hours had passed, the 
scenes for the picture had been taken, and 
the company was preparing to return. 

“Well, there’s nothing to do, I suppose, 
but leave her,” said Briscoe. ‘She can’t 
walk, and it’s nonsense to think*of carrying 
her two miles along that beach. In the 
first place we’d never make the boat, and 
in the second, I think it’s fixing for a storm. 
She ought to have a day’s rest, anyway.” 
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The facts were indisputable, and 
Temple, much as he rebelled against leav- 
ing June, saw the folly of resisting. Even 
the consolation of waiting over a day in 
the village was denied him, for his appoint- 
ment that night in Los Angeles was with 
the president of the Graphic Company, and 
men did not waste that gentleman’s time 
with impunity. 

“You can keep Miss Magregor over- 
night here, can’t you, Mrs. Spence?” he 
asked. ‘We'll arrange with somebody in 
the village to come and get her in time 
for tomorrow’s boat. And we’ll send a man 
up from the hotel tonight with her clothes.” 
June was still in her Spanish costume. 
“And, of course, if there’s anything to 
make right, the Graphic Company will 
attend to that.” 

The old housekeeper fidgeted. 


“Why—yes. I—I guess it will be all 
right,” she said. 

“Good!” said Briscoe. ‘‘That’s all, 
then. Good-bye, June. Don’t worry, 


you'll be all right. Come on, Paul.” He 
turned away. Mrs. Spence edged into the 
hall to speed their going. 

Temple knelt beside June and, gather- 
ing her in his arms, kissed her. 

“T hate your having to stay here alone!” 
he said, vehemently, “but there’s no other 
way, and it really is best for you. But you 
surely must come back to me tomorrow. 
I’ll meet the boat at San Pedro.” 

“T will,” she promised, “if I have to 
walk all the way.” 

“Oh, Lord! come on!” growled Briscoe 
from the doorway, and the two laughed. 
The next moment Paul had gone. 


RS. SPENCE did not return at once, 
and June had leisure for the first time, 
carefully to examine her surroundings. By 
now clouds had obscured the sun and ob- 
jects were bathed in a clear gray light. 
June observed that most of the furniture 
was of carved oak of that light tobacco 
color obtained only from the polishing 
hand of Time. It reminded her of some 
furniture from an old English Georgian 
house she had once seen at Moose Factory 
on Hudson’s Bay during her childhood 
there. Upon the brown walls she saw what 
she supposed to be old Spanish prints, and 
on the mantelpiece over the broad stone 
fireplace were a few porcelains, to whose 
exquisite color and design she indistinc- 


tively responded. A single Japanese screen 
of cream-colored silk embroidered with fly- 
ing birds arrested her attention in one 
corner. 

Diversity, June thought, and yet not 
confusion ; various decorative motives sub- 
dued and merged into a unique and har- 
monious whole. It was restful and yet 
stimulating. 

From the couch where she law she gazed 
out of French windows hung with dark 
silk curtains, upon a magnificent garden at 
the rear of the house, now just springing 
into new, green life. Off beyond through 
a notch in the cliff, she glimpsed the deep 
blue waters of the ocean and far away on 
the mainland, thrusting through a mantle 
of pearl gray clouds, the gleaming snow 
peaks of the Sierras. 

June drank in  wonderingly these 
beauties so new and strange to her, and 
yet curiosity dominated her delight. Why 
had this great house been built here isolated 
and alone? By whose whim had such 
luxury been lavished upon it inside and 
out; and for what purpose? 

A vague feeling of. disquietude followed 
her questioning, a feeling somehow 
associated with Mrs. Spence. ; 

The room grew darker; the malevolent 
face of a savage god leered at her fixedly 
from a corner, and she shivered a little. 
She felt suddenly very lonely and helpless, 
and wished vainly that Paul had not 
gone. 


MBS: SPENCE hurried in with lights 

and kindled the fire which was already 
laid. Then, without apology for having 
left her guest, she sat down nearby. June 
welcomed the company such as it was, and 
the opportunity to talk. 

But Mrs. Spence was not communicative. 
In the frequent silences the storm that 
Briscoe had prophesied commenced to 
make its approach known by intermittent 
gusts of wind. 

June remarked upon the beautiful things 


in the house, and upon their having 
been gathered in this lonely spot. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Spence. ‘There’s a 


bedroom off this room that you can use 
for the night. Then you won’t have to 
climb stairs.” 

“Who owns this house?” June asked. 

“Mr. Holt.” 

“Doesn’t he use it?” 





























“Sometimes.” Mrs. Spence rocked com- 
placently and blinked her weak eyes. At 
a quarter to six she rose with the remark 
that she would instruct about Miss Magre- 
gor’s dinner, and again left June alone. 


ie had begun to rain. In the intervals 

between gusts there was a steady, solid 
drumming which increased with the volume 
of water. June was not yet used to the 
rains of a California winter, and now as the 
sky opened and the noise of water drowned 
all other sound, she felt herself in the grip 
of terror. 

It was as if a cataract were falling upon 
the house. The wind was beaten down be- 
neath the mass, and it seemed as if the 
hills must be flayed to the bare rock. 
Beneath and through the overwhelming 
sound, trickling, gurgling noises could be 
heard. 

Presently Mrs. Spence returned wheel- 
ing an invalid’s table which, after swing- 
ing across the lounge she commenced to 
set with linen, glass and silver. 

In the midst of her labors the deafening 
deluge ceased abruptly, and the sound of 
footsteps that seemed to June to come from 
the veranda, became plainly audible. 

“Oh, perhaps that’s the man from the 
village with my things!” she exclaimed, 
hopefully. 

Almost as she spoke a door leading from 
the west wing of the house opened, and a 
man, drenched and dripping, appeared in 
the doorway. At sight of June he stood, 
a look of amazement on his face. 

Mrs. Spence glanced at him with what 
seemed to June apology, almost fear. 

“No,” she said. ‘“That’s Mr. Holt!” 


CHAPTER III 


URING a long moment of mutual 

adjustment to the unexpected, neither 
spoke nor moved. ‘Then June, to relieve 
the somewhat extraordinary situation, said 
simply, with quickening color: 

“I must apologize for occupying your 
house, Mr. Holt, but the truth is I twisted 
my ankle this afternoon in the canyon, and 
was brought here. When this storm came 
up, Mr. Briscoe and—the other Graphic 
moving picture people, thought they had 
better leave me overnight.” 

The man’s intelligent face, a rather 
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broad face with a salient jaw, and topped 
by a thatch of reddish-gold hair, changed 
expression slowly from amazement to con- 
templation, and finally to satisfaction. He 
nodded his head, smiling. 

“I know now for the first time,” he 
drawled, “why I planned and furnished 
this room the way I did. I must have felt 
that sometime you would materialize out 
of nothing, and be sitting on that lounge 
in that Spanish costume just as you are 
now, so I built the room to be ready for 
you.” 

The air of conviction that accompanied 
his words, robbed them of their im- 
pudence. 

June laughed uncertainly and flushed 
still more. 

“Oh—this dress! I had forgotten. We 
were doing a Spanish picture to-day, and 
the man hasn’t come from the village with 
my clothes.” 

“T hope he doesn’t,” he replied, raising 
his voice to conquer the rain which had 
again begun to fall. ‘Meanwhile I am 
interfering with your dinner and I apolo- 
gize.” He turned to the housekeeper. 
“Spence, Amontillado and Chateau Yquem 

There I go interfering again! 
But I was born under the sign of the 
Goat.” He made a little gesture. “And 
now, madam, after the Spanish custom, as 
host I make you a present of the house and 
everything in it. But please don’t forget 
that as guest you must give it all back 
again. I insist upon these little formali- 
ties. Meanwhile I am standing in a puddle 
and above all things I mustn’t get my feet 
wet. I'll see you again, Miss—pardon, 
Senorita—” 

‘““Magregor, Miss Magregor,” June sup- 
plied. 

He laughed. “Senorita Magregor! 
Never! You can’t mix sherry and Scotch!” 
He made an abrupt motion of farewell, 
rugged, almost peremptory, and turning, 
left her. 

June couldn’t help smiling. She was a 
little out of breath mentally from trying 
to keep up with him, but she felt the ex- 
hilaration of the exercise after the stagna- 
tion of Mrs. Spence. That lady, ignored 
from the first, seemed to breathe more 
easily. 

“Just a minute now, Miss, and I will 
have things in,” she promised, with a 


noticeable change in tone and manner to- 
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wards her charge. 


” 


“But first the sherry 


“Tt was thoughtful of Mr. Holt,” June 
said, “but please don’t get it. I’d much 
prefer hot tea.” 


"THE house resumed its silence except 

for the drumming rain, and June had 
her dinner in solitude, a dinner that was an 
astonishing revelation of this mysterious 
menage. ‘There were sand dabs fried in 
oil, a saddle of venison, and fresh straw- 
berries, all prepared in what June had 
come to know in New York as the “chef 
manner.” But now that she had met the 
owner of the establishment her wonder at 
it was tempered; he seemed the living 
symbol of the unexpected. 

After dinner she asked Mrs. Spence for 
a book from the shelves along the wall, and 
read contentedly for an hour. Then there 
came a ring at the bell, and the house- 
keeper presently appeared with June’s two 
drenched bags. June sent the intrepid 
adventurer who had brought them a dollar, 
and resumed her reading. By this time 
the swelling of her ankle had subsided con- 
siderably, and she had put on her stocking 
and slipper. 

Another hour passed and June, yawning 
sleepily, was about to call Mrs. Spence and 
go to bed, when she heard approaching 
footsteps. A moment later, dispensing with 
any formalities, Holt walked into the 
room. He was dressed in a Norfolk lounge 
suit of tweed, and had the air of being at 
once exceedingly comfortable and _ indif- 
ferent to his appearance. 

Closing the door behind him he walked 
to the hearth and stirred up the fragrant 
greasewood fire. Then turning, he rested 
his arm on the mantelpiece and looked 
at her. 

“So you’re with the Graphic Company,” 
he said directly. ‘‘When did you join?” 
He apparently did not think it incumbent 
to mention his long and inexplicable ab- 
sence. 

Standing there dry and at ease he 
offered better opportunity for inspection, 
and June studied him. He was taller than 
medium height, with the loose, big-boned 
figure that is called “rangy.” Yet he was 
not thin; good living had obliterated what 
must have been a_ boyhood _lankness. 
Beneath his almost unkempt hair he 
looked at her out of steady, very blue eyes. 


And yet, to June those eyes seemed by 
years the oldest part of him, for out of 
them gazed wearied boredom, the ennui of 
jadedness and disillusionment. He had 
the low-bridged nose of pugnacity, and his 
mouth and chin showed alternately good 
humor and iron determination. 

“I’ve only been here a month,” June 
deprecated, answering his question. “I 
came west with Mr. Briscoe and Miss 
Tanner after we came down from the 
North.” 

He stared at 
moment. 

“Look here!” he said then. ‘You can’t 
be the girl this director—er—Briscoe— 
found up there in the woods! You see,” 
he laughed, “like everybody else in 
America, I waste my time keeping track 
of you movie people.” 

_ June’s eyebrows ascended in the grand 
manner. 

“T am none other,” she said, melodrama- 
tically. 

“Well!” He seemed astonished. He 
walked to a chair near the lounge and sat 
down. ‘You will now be examined in the 
Shorter Catechism,” he announced. ‘‘May 
I have one of your cigarettes?”” He opened 
a box of Chinese lacquer on a nearby 
tabouret. 

She gave 
yawn. 

“T don’t want to be catechised,” she said. 
“I was just going to bed.” 

“Well, you can’t go yet,” he said, flatly. 
“Now, tell me, how did you happen to 
connect with these moving picture peo- 
ple?” 

For a moment June rebelled. Then she 
laughed and gave way. 

“T was living with my father at Fort 
McLeod, a Hudson’s Bay Post on the Oni- 
pee River in Canada,” she said, “when Mr. 
Briscoe and the eastern Graphic company 
came into the bush. They were filming 
‘A Wilderness Idyl,’ and had a camp 
two miles above us on the river. We first 
came to know them when Mr. Briscoe 
wanted to use the Fort for exterior 
scenes—father was the factor there, you 
know. Of course, as they came up in 
August and stayed into December, I got to 
know them all rather well.” _ 

She stopped, smiling enigmatically at 
the threadbare recital, and at how it had 
hinted nothing of the swift, intense drama 


her blankly for a 


permission, smothering a 
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‘Il consider that most unfortunate, Miss Magregor,’’ he said, 


“because I have decided that you are going to love me.’’ 


—— ——, 
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of emotion and feeling she had lived dur- 
ing those months. She recalled in swift 
retrospect her almost disastrous infatu- 
ation for Jack Baillie, a member of the 
Graphics, her rescue in the nick of time by 
Paul Temple, and the growth of her great 
love for him,—a love impeded, and almost 
destroyed, by the vindictive resurrection of 
his own earlier domestic tragedy. 

“Ves,” said Holt, “but that doesn’t tell 
me how you came to be an actress your- 
self.” 

June shook off her memories. “It was 
quite simple. I accidently did a little part 
one day that Mr. Briscoe liked. And then 
another time I ‘doubled’ for the leading 
lady in a stunt in some rapids, and that 
pleased him too. He told me he thought 
I might do well some day.” 

“Bless my soul!” Holt exclaimed, “the 
woman’s modest! But now, tell me this 


”? 


HEY talked on. ‘To June there was a 

feeling almost of unreality about this 
tete-a-tete which had come asa fitting climax 
to the strange events of the afternoon. Out- 
side the rain drummed and beat with the 
rising wind; inside the yellow lamplight 
shone upon luxury unlooked for in such a 
place. The activities of every day, of 
Briscoe and Paul and the studio, seemed to 
recede as in a dream to a great distance. 

Then, presently, her unsatisfied curiosity 
regarding her surroundings reasserted 
itself, and with an abruptness that savored 
of her host’s own manner, she asked: 

“But Mr. Holt, how did you reach the 
island? There is no steamer from the 
mainland at the time you came.” 

He stared at her a moment. 

“My own put! put!” he replied. 
a landing in the next cove.” 

“Really! I didn’t notice any landing 
when we came over,” she said. 

“Concealed entrance. It used to be a 
pirate harbor.” He rose, smiling, and 
walked leisurely towards the lounge. “And 
now I’ll take pity on those yawns you have 
so dismally failed to conceal and let you 
go.” He held out his hand. ‘‘Good-night. 
But first how’s the ankle?” 

“Tt must be much better,” she said, 
ingenuously. “I haven’t noticed it for 
fully an hour.” 

“T do indeed thank you,” he said, and 
laughing, left her. 


“T have 


June’s big, richly-furnished bedroom 
was in the west wing of the house. She 
awoke the next morning -to the endless 
trickle and mutter of rain, and the gusty 
commotion of the wind against her win- 
dows. The storm seemed to her to have 
increased rather than abated, and she won- 
dered whether men would come through 
such weather to take her to the village. 

Obeying Mrs. Spence’s instructions of 
the night before, June rang the bell on the 
little night table beside the bed, and 
the housekeeper appeared. First came the 
bath, and then breakfast in negligee at a 
little table by the window, a lazy experience 
novel to June. Afterwards Mrs. Spence 
treated the injured ankle, and bound it 
firmly with strips of muslin, remarking 
that it ‘‘weren’t hardly swole at all.” 
Nevertheless, June could hardly touch the 
foot to the floor. 

By ten o’clock, wearing a trim, well- 
cut, blue serge dress, freshened at the neck 
with a white collar (all her present 
clothes were the result of a shopping de- 
bauch in New York), she was ensconced 
in a great comfortable chair near the 
library fire with a book. Through the 
windows the world presented a gray and 
dripping prospect; dim shapes of hills 
shrouded in fog, the canyon dark and wet, 
a beaten, bedraggled garden, and an 
occasional glimpse of a brown and tossing 
sea. 

In half an hour unmistakably masculine 
footsteps sounded, and Holt made his 
appearance, arrayed in his tweeds of the 
night before, and with his reddish hair 
partially disciplined. 

He played the host gracefully, inquiring 
after June’s ankle, her night’s sleep, and 
her breakfast, and he did it with an air 
and tone of genuine interest. Then, wav- 
ing his hand towards the world outside, he 
said: 

“I’m delighted to announce that you 
won’t be able to go home to-day, Miss Ma- 
gregor. I don’t believe there will be any 
boat from the mainland.” 

“No boat!” she exclaimed. This was a 
contingency she had not thought of. 

“No,” he said, “it’s too rough. Some- 
times in the winter months, when the 
weather’s very bad they skip a day, and 
that was a real storm last night. How- 
ever, I’ll send a man to the village this 
morning to make sure.” 














For a moment June was upset as she 
thought of Paul and his anxiety, but 
then reason told her that he would doubt- 
less get into communication with the main- 
land office of the line, and learn the cir- 
cumstances. After a little she resigned 
herself to the situation. 

Noting her perturbation, Holt  re- 
assured her tactfully. He stood negligently 
at ease as he talked, and presently June 
saw his gaze kindle as he looked at her. 
It was the first time he had become aware 
of the slender, lithe figure made almost 
sinewy by former hardships in the North, 
that supplemented the unusual beauty of 
her face. 

As he registered his undisguised admira- 
tion, June experienced the age-old, instinc- 
tive response—a little tick of satisfied van- 
ity. A faint color stained her cheeks. 

“T think this room is full of the love- 
liest things,” she said, demurely. ‘I’ve 
been admiring them so much.” 

“Have you really!’ he said, with quick 
pleasure, and turned to the mantelpiece. 
“Those—” he indicated the exquisite porce- 
lains June had noted the night before, 
whose color seemed to bloom beneath their 
outer glaze, “those are Chinese of the 
Kang-hi period, and can’t be duplicated. 
And this,” he laid his hand affectionately 
on a chair set apart from the rest, “is one 
of the few genuine Sheratons.” 

He went about the room simply and 
happily, pointing out his treasures and 
telling their histories, and June noticed that 
them for a brief space the jaded, old look 
was gone from his eyes. 

“T didn’t have all this once,” he said, 
suddenly, and the muscles of his jaw set. 
“But I always wanted it, and even when 
I was driving a truck I swore I’d have it.” 
He seemed to speak through set teeth. 
“And I got it! By God, I made ’em come 
through, and my next birthday cake will 
have only thirty-six candles on it, at that!” 
He laughed suddenly as if to discount his 
earnestness, and turned to the ugly, leering 
god that June abhorred. 





HE transition from Samurai sword 
inscriptions to a game of cards a deux, 
had somehow been accomplished, and the 
two faced each other across a small table. 
“Look here!” he said, crossly. “You 
know too much about this garne. You get 
Big Casino every time.” 
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‘And why not?” she inquired, loftily. 
“Wasn’t I the admitted Casino champion 
within a hundred miles of Fort McLeod? 
I could even beat father, though he always 
spoiled his cards by worrying about his 
soul. Dear father! He’s sternly Scotch 
Presbyterian.” 

“Poor old chap! I prefer to be Metho- 
dismal myself But—look here! 
Confound it, you took all eleven points that 
hand!’ 

‘“‘There’s so much in playing one’s cards, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Original thought, that! But quit putting 
on airs, young lady, or you won't get any 
lunch.” 

“You forget. 
in it is mine. 
self.” 

He groaned. ‘“The woman’s right. 
have a care, girl! 
sion Ah, 
food 

Mrs. Spence had appeared in the door- 
way, and now announced luncheon. Holt 
sprang up at once and, pulling out the 
table, helped June to her feet. ‘Then she, 
with his assistance and that of a cane 
he had brought, made her slow way into 
the dining room, a spacious hall panelled 
in mahogany. 

During the meal the gay mood of the 
card game persisted, and June could not 
help experiencing a sense of satisfaction 
at her ability to keep pace with Holt’s 
lively banter. It seemed almost incredible 
that eight months before she had known 
nothing of this brighter world into which 
circumstances had so strangely precipitated 
her. But she was grateful for the strenu- 
ous preparatory course which six months 
with the Graphics in the North had given 
her. 

They had just risen from the table when 
the servant who had been sent to the 
village returned with the confirmation. of 
Holt’s prophecy that there would be no 
boat leaving the island that day. 

With June ensconced once more in her 
big chair, Holt took leave of her and dis- 
appeared. Again June mentally approved 
his good taste and consideration. ‘Her ex- 
perience, and the impact of new impressions 
and sensations had tired her, and she 
wanted to rest. She sank into a drowsy 
state of indolent relaxation. 

Listening to the rain without, and the 


This house and everything 
You gave it to me your- 


But 
I'll not stand oppres- 
the emissary of 


"? 
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crackle of the fire within, she felt extremely 
sheltered and cosy. To be thus wrapped in 
a luxury and comfort which made the world 
seem but a perfectly oiled machine of ser- 
vice, was a new experience, and suggested 
infinite delectable possibilities. She re- 
membered, almost wonderingly, that al- 
ways before she had had to battle with a 
vindictive Nature for the very right to 
exist. Now she basked. . . . 

HE was awakened from her somnolent, 

dreamy state by the muffled thrumming 
and tinkling of a stringed instrument near- 
by, and returned to the consciousness of 
her surroundings with a start. She saw 
that it was dark outside, and consulting her 
watch by the light of the candles Mrs. 
Spence must have lighted, she found it to 
be after six o’clock. She became aware 
also that the storm has ceased. 

Now the strumming which she judged 
to be in an adjoining room, became a 
teasing vamp and almost at once a good 
baritone voice commenced to lament: 


“*T’m “way down east, down east, 
And my heart is pining, pining for you, 
Youre “way out west, out west, 
And my soul is craving, craving for 
you, 
I love you so, 
Just you, I know. 
It takes six days to go there in a train, 
Just one more week and I'll be with 
you again. 
I—long—to—be 


“*Down among the sheltering palms 

Oh, honey, wait for me, oh honey, wait 
for me, 

Meet me down by the old Golden 
Gate 

Out where the sun goes down about 

eight. 

love 1s 

burning, 

How my heart is yearning, yearning, 
yearning 

To be down among the sheltering 
palms, 


Oh, honey, wait—for—me, ” 


How my burning, burning, 


Inexplicably the song moved June; 
somehow the “poet” had got the loneliness 
of separation and discouragement into thé 
inelegant words, and the composer had 
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added poignancy with a pathetically gay 
melody. She applauded. 

The music stopped, and the doors were 
pushed open to admit Holt in dinner dress 
and carrying a wkelele, the little four- 
stringed Hawaiian guitar. 

“You did well to interrupt,” he said. 
“T was just about to sing the second 
verse.” 

“T enjoyed it, really; it made me feel 
perfectly miserable.” 

“How you must look forward to music! 
But really, these song-factory hands some- 
times do turn out a combination human 
enough to get a response from the White 
House to the poor house. Ahem!” He 
cleared his throat loudly in the approved 
oratorical method. 

June laughed. This man represented a 
new type to her—a type whose occasional 
roughnesses chafed, and yet whose variety 
of charm undeniably intrigued the interest. 
Successfully unconventional, he seemed to 
combine the ruthlessness he had brought to 
bear to make his fortune, with a cultiva- 
tion that fortune had placed within his 
WE « 6. 


INNER proved to be as merry but 

more formal a meal than lunch, a meal 
so perfectly prepared and served that when 
they had returned to the library again, 
June remarked upon it. 

“Well, I ate camp chuck and rushed 
cafeterias so long in my early days,” re- 
plied Holt, grimly, ‘that I swore when I 
got rich I’d make up for it, and I have. I 
usually do what I say, and get what 
I want.” 

“How delightful. You ought to reveal 
your method to the world. There’s need 
of it.” June had seen New York’s East 
Side. 

“T would, if it would do any good,” he 
said, with sudden harsh intolerance, “but 
it wouldn’t, for two reasons. First, most 
people don’t know what they want, and 
second, they’re too lazy to go after it till 
they get it. If they did those two things, 
they wouldn’t need any information from 
me.” 

This led to a more or less serious dis- 
cussion of motives and aims in which June 
was soon out of her depth, since her con- 
tact with the great world of struggle and 
ambition had been so brief and untroubled. 
She found Holt a curious mixture of sordid 











materialism and bright, almost Quixotic 
ideals. 

“But I think you’re rather selfish,” she 
said, candidly. ‘‘What good, for instance, 
is this big house and all the beautiful 
things in it when you are alone in the 
world?” She halted in confusion. ‘That 
is, I suppose—” she faltered, her voice 
trailing off. 

He glanced sharply at her and then 
laughed shortly. 

“Ves, you’re right, I’m not married,” he 
said. “I have yet to meet a woman 
friendly enough.” 

Her ripe lips made a little “O” of sur- 
prise and astonishment. 

“Not friendly enough!” 

“Ves. All the women I’ve known I’ve 
either loved or hated, and neither emotion 
seems a safe basis for marriage, if my ob- 
servation is worth anything.” 

With the cynicism it seemed to June 
that the disillusioned look settled about his 
eyes, and this new manner disconcerted her 
a little. 

“How interesting!” she said lightly. 
“Especially to the women if they could 
only know in advance, whether you were 
going to love or hate them.” 

He had risen and was standing with his 
back to the fire and his hands in his pockets 
looking down at her with a level implicit 
gaze. 

“Well, as to that,” he said evenly, “I 
can tell you in advance that I’m going to 
love you. Your knowing now will save 
any misunderstanding later.” 


OR once June was at a loss how to meet 
him—what to do or say. In the same 
moment she was-° astonished, angered, 


amused, and a little frightened. His gaze 
was relentless, but she summoned her self- 
possession to meet it. 

“That is thoughtful of you, I’m sure,” 
she said gallantly, while the rich color 
flooded her neck and face. 


“And now 


(To be Continued) 
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won't you sing something else? I enjoyed 
the other so much.” 

He did not move nor did his eyes leave 
her, but within he felt a stir of admiration 
for the splendid defense her inexperience 
was making. She felt his gaze, now, as 
something implacable. 

“1 see,” he said, studying that flush and 


hazarding a shrewd guess. ‘You're in 
love with someone else. I might have 


known it.” 

“Ves,”’ she told him, with a sudden surge 
of relief, “I am. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.”” Her forgotten blissful state seemed 
a sort of haven of refuge in that moment. 

Holt appeared to think. 

“T consider that most unfortunate, Miss 
Magregor,” he said, ‘‘because’—his voice 
was coolly purposeful—‘I have decided 
that you are going to love me.” 

Her momentary sense of security dis- 
solved, and she was at a loss again, this 
time out of her depth. But once more her 
wilderness instinct for self-preservation 
responded to her need. She stood up, for- 
getful of her ankle. 

“T think I will say good-night now,” 
she said with a fixed smile, her heart pound- 
ing. 

He took his hands out of his pockets. 

“Just a moment! You don’t believe me, 
of course, Miss Magregor. That’s all 
right. But I just thought I’d tel: you this: 
When I want a thing, I get it. Good- 
night.” And without glancing at her 
again, he walked out of the room. 


HE next morning when Mrs. Spence 

entered June’s room with a breakfast 
tray, the storm had gone and the sun was 
shining brightly. 

“Mr. Holt’s gone, Miss,” that worthy 
announced, ‘‘and he said for me to tell you 
that there’d be a boat to-day. He also 
told me to say that you was to give the 
house back to me— whatever that 
means.” 








BILLIE BURKE 


—or it might be Peggy Burke, for it was through the medium of that photoplay that 

Miss Burke was introduced to the film world. |The debut was an auspicious one for 

both the star and the public. In the latter instance because another twinkling light was 

added to the screen firmament; and as to the star, it won for her an engagement for a 

film serial, ‘‘Gloria’s Romance,’’ at what is said to be the highest salary paid any actress 
for a period of any length. 
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mm Interviewing Fannie 


PATIENT SCRIBE PURSUES 
MISS WARD AND GETS— BUT 
THERE ARE SOME FACTS 


4 By 
4 Kenneth McGaffey 


Photography by Raymond Stagg 


OOD morning Fannie.” 
“Good morning, Mac.” 
“Say, Fannie, I’ve got to 
write an interview with you.” 
“All right, shoot; but for the love of 

Mike, don’t write about my jewelry. 
You have worked it to death.” 

“Sit down here and tell me the story 
of your life, from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

“Can’t stop now. Must hurry and 
make up. Mr. De Mille will be 
calling for me any minute.” 

“When?” 

“As soon as I get dressed 

and while we are waiting for 
a scene.” 

(Business of waiting 
forty-five minutes for 

Miss Ward to put on one 
simple little gown.) 

She appears. Inter- 
viewer steps forward 
expectantly. Voice of 

assistant director— 

“All ready, Miss 
Ward.” 
(Business of waiting 
one hour and forty min- 
utes while scenes are be- 

ing rehearsed and photo- 
graphed.) 

The scenes are 
finally finished and 
Miss Ward re- 
turns. 

“Now, let’s 
go some- 
where, sit 
down and you can tell 
me what you want.’ 
“Here, these chairs 





**Be back in just a 
moment. Wait right here.” 
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Here we have Miss Ward and Friend Husband, whose name appears on the casts as Jack Dean. This 
photograph illustrates their first quarrel. (Bridal couples always smile like that when caught quarreling. ) 
The goat is the Lasky mascot. 
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(Business of going 
into dressing room, 
removing many 
gowns from chairs 
and pausing with 
pencil poised. ) 

“Now, Miss Ward, 
you were saying—.” 

“Isn't it funny 
they cast me for 
these heavy parts? 
You know I always 
thought I was a 
comedienne until Mr. 
De Mille showed me 
different. Now I 
don’t do anything 




































**T always thought I was a comedienne. 
Now I don’t do anything but emote.’’ 
(A scene from “‘The Cheat.’’) 


will do. Won’t you be 
seated, Miss Ward?” 

“Thank you. Now 
what is this interview 
to be about?” 

“About two 
thousand 
words and— 
(voice of prop- 
erty man — “Will 
you please let us 
have them chairs. 
They are wanted for 
this set.”’ ) 

“Well, we can go 
over, sit on that bench 
and have a nice, cozy 
little chat.” 

(Business of sitting |Z a” 
on bench. ) ‘ —_ 

““Now, Miss Ward, 
while you were ap- 
pearing in “The 
Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe’ in London, did you ever 
expect to appear in motion pictures 
in Hollywood and if so, why?” 

“At that time in London the cinemato- 
graph was not very popular, as—no, you 
spell it with a C not a K— 

(Stage manager appears—'I am very 
sorry but I will have to disturb you folks. 
We are going to put upa ballroom here.”’) 

“Come into my dressing room. ‘They 
can’t disturb us there.” 





























“I told them I could 
not ride that horse 
and when it bucked 
me off right in Jack 
Dean’s arms, there 
was nothing left for 
me to do but marry 
the man.,’’ 


but emote. 
Voice of 


Why, I have shed—” 
assistant director. 


“Mr. De 


Mille has called lunch, Miss Ward. One 
hour. Your car is waiting outside.” 
“‘My goodness, only an hour. I must 


hurry right home. 
it when I get back.” 
(Business of waiting one hour and thirty 
minutes for lunch.) 
Miss Ward returns. 


[ll tell you all about 
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“Dear me, I hope 





I’m not late but just 
as we turned out of 
the drive, a tire 
picked up a nail and 
[ had to wait until 
the driver changed 
wheels. Where was 
I? Oh, yes. I re- 
ceived these gowns 
from Paris. They 
were designed by 
Martial Armond, the 


** All right, shoot; but for 
the love of Mike, don’t write 
about my jewelry.” (The 
desperado: Mr. McGaffey.) 
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famous costumer, just before he was called 
to the front. He designs everything I 
wear. He seemed eager to join his regi- 
ment. He told me that after being a 
modiste as long as he had been, a few Ger- 
man armies held no terrors for him and he 














The home in Hollywood which Miss 
Ward purchased last winter. 


expected to be in Berlin 
any minute after he got to 
the front. You know that 
ermine coat I had on in 
“The Cheat’ when the bridge 
broke and I fell into the 
water? — well, I have 
taken—” 
Voice of assistant direc- 
tor. “All ready, Miss 
Ward.” 
“Be back in just a mo- 
ment. Wait right here.” 
(Business of gazing at 
gowns, mirrors, toilet articles, 
slippers, curtains and out of 
window for two hours and 
‘en minutes. ) 
Miss Ward enters. 
“You see it didn’t take 
long. I knew I would 
be right back. As I 
was saying, I told 
them I could not 
ride that horse in 
‘Tennessee's 
Pardner’ and 
when it bucked me 
off right in Jack Dean’s 
arms, there was nothing left for me to do 
but marry the man. We don’t care if we 
never see New York again. We've got the 
loveliest house up on the side of the hill 
and when we get it all fixed up it will be 
beautiful. I was just saying to Jack this 














morning that the decorators and carpenters 
seem to have dug themselves in for the sea- 
son and until they get through mussing up 
each other’s work we had better live in the 
garage and hope that the championship will 
remain in America—’”’ 

Property man appearing at door. ‘Miss 
Ward, if you don’t mind moving for a few 
minutes, we can put down this new rug on 
the floor.” 

“Oh, not at all. We can take a walk 
out in the lot and see what is going on. I 
just love this motion picture work. It 
keeps one out in the open air. Going to 
the theatre night after night breaks in so 
on your evenings. While I was playing 
‘Madam President’ in New York, I had to 
give up my box at the opera. So different 
out here. I seldom, if ever, have to work 
at night. I look forward to the time when 
I can stay home evenings, sit in front of 
the fire and darn stockings. Just at pres- 
ent I sit in the middle of the dining room 
table and darn the decorators. But that is 
neither here nor there. You know I thought 
waiters were the lowest form of animal 


EpiTor’s NOTE: 
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life, but since we have started refurnishing 
this house I have discovered—” 

Voice of excited director—‘‘Hey, get out 
of my scene.” 

“Far be it from me to spoil his scene, but 
just because he was so noisy, I hope he gets 
static. Isn’t it funny—the last two pictures 
I have been in I have had to wear simple 
little frocks or costumes and for five con- 
secutive years I have won the prize as the 
best dressed actress in London. All sum- 
mer I wore furs and heavy clothing and 
when the coldest winter California has ever 
known came along, I had about a million 
scenes in a light, thin tea gown. I did get 
to wear a couple of nice gowns in “The 
Cheat,’ but I have a number in my dressing 
room I have never had on. My maid thinks 
it’s terrible that I don’t wear them whether 
the story calls for them or not.” 

Assistant director appears, breathless— 
“All ready, Miss Ward. We have been 
looking all over the studio for you.” 

“My, how time does fly. I must hurry. 
Good-bye. I know you have enough about 
me to fill an encyclopedia.” 


For the benefit of such readers as perused the foregoing with the 


expectation of acquiring some real information concerning Miss Ward—and who were 


as joyfully bunked as was the editor—the following data is provided: 
a native of St. Louis and her family name was Buchanan. 


in New York in 189o. 
actress ever taken up by British society. 


First appearance in London in 1804. 
Owns a beautiful home in London. 


Miss Ward is 
She made her stage debut 
Was first American 
Returned 


to America in 1906. Since that time has appeared in many New York and London 
productions. Has aCollection of gems which was recently appraised at nearly a half 
million dollars. Owns three strings of pearls valued at $200,000. Her first photoplay, 


Lasky’s “The Marriage of Kitty.” 
Mr. Dean also plays leads for Lasky. 


In private life, Miss Ward is Mrs. Jack Dean. 


NOTABLE WOMEN OF HISTORY 


Theda Bara. 
Cleopatra. 

Elinor Glyn. 
‘Teddy Sampson. 
Pocahontas. 

Cleo Madison. 
Phoebe Snow. 
Florence Lawrence. 





Lydia Pinkham. 
Ruth Roland. 
Eva Tanguay. 
Mae Bush. 
Mrs. Caesar. 
Lotta Miles. 
Kitty Gordon. 
Xantippe. 


PITY THE POOR WORKING GIRL 


Lillian Gish, the humble 
picture actress, creeps 
wearily forth at dawn 
to earn the pittance 
which keeps her from 
starvation. 
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Although a 
gentleman farm- 
er, Mr. Blinn is 
not afraid to soil 
his hands with man- 
ual labor as these 
pictures indicate. 


HEN David Belasco 
was a small boy, at- 
tending the primitive 
schools of early 
California, his most resultful 
teacher was a Miss Nellie Hol- 
brook. In his recently pub- 
lished autobiography Mr. Be- 
lasco says that it was she who 
stirred in him the first whisper- 
ings of dramatic ambition; 
that her faith, her big heart, 
her fine mind and her kind 
helpfulness gave him his first 
confidence in himself and his 
premier grip on the arts. 

But Miss Holbrook—whom 
we are led to believe was a 
fascinating and_ thoroughly 
womanly young woman—did 
not continue as a pedagogue 


Belasco’s 
Teacher’s Boy 


THE GREAT HERITAGE AND GREAT 
REALIZATION OF HOLBROOK BLINN; 
MAN FIRST, ACTOR AFTERWARD 








until she reached the severe and spec- 
tacled years of spinsterhood. She 
married, and from all accounts lived 
a long and praiseworthy life as a 
matron who had been a girl in Cali- 
fornia’s morning, maturing with the 
golden fruition of its splendid noon. 

It is with her son that these para- 
graphs are concerned, for she married 
aman named Blinn. To her son she gave 


her maiden name: “Holbrook.” 
Holbrook Blinn became and is 
today one of the most illustrious 
and capable of American actors. 

On the screen you have seen 
him in productions of the World 
Film Corporation. He _ has 
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played a varied line of parts, but all his 
delineations have been characters of power 
and thoughtfulness, lightened by brief, 
flashing touches of inimitably human 
comedy. Remember his grim and 
terrible McTeague-—and the good- 
natured fun of the ungraduate den- 
tist’s earlier days? 
His greatest single 
role was Jim Platt, 
the yeggman pro- 
tagonist of “Salva- 
tion Nell.” In this 
part he is known 
throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Probably his big- 
gest dramatic 
achievement was the 
foundation of New 
York’s_ celebrated 
Princess theatre of 
one-act plays, of 
which he was di- 
rector during the 
three years of its 
policy of single-act- 
drama. 

Holbrook Blinn 
happens to be the 
physical counterpart, 













Farmer Blinn and one 
equine pets from his 
of thoroughbreds. 





“‘Journey’s End,’ the Blinns’ country 
place near Croton-on-the-Hudson. 


and in many ways the facial double of 
Napoleon. His appearance as Napoleon 
in “The Duchess of Dantzic’’ was a sensa- 
tion in London, and he received an invita- 
tion from the Comedie Francaise to imper- 
sonate the Emperor in a French play in 
Paris. 

He is married, and his wife is his con- 
stant companion. On the 
dramatic stage she has 
achieved a not inconsider- 

able reputation under 

her own name, Ruth 
Benson. They have 
no children. 

Mr. Blinn’s year- 
round home is 
“Journey’s End,” a 
country-place near 
Croton-on-the -Hud- 
son, New York. 

Here he is not a 

city man luxuriating 
in unaccustomed 
spaces and unwont- 
edly clean air, but 

a resident farmer, 

who takes pleasure 

in his dairy cows, 
his horses and _ his 
crops. 


of the 
stable 
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Mabel Normand—At Home Again 


Shes has been the gayest winter in New York's history. 
Capital of the world, and all that. 
Mabel Normand was there. 


We don’t connect the two events, any more than we connect sunshine and growing grass, or blue 
eggs and baby robins. Draw your own conclusions. 


But what we took Remington in hand to say was: Mabel Normand has left her Broadway 
evenings, and her Fort Lee daytimes, and has transcontinentaled herself back to Los Angeles; the place 


which made her one in fame with the Queen of Sheba, and Juliet, and Empress Josephine, and other 
prominent society dames. 


Herewith the lens paints her first lazy, loungy, comfy day in her own home on the Angel City’s 
Orange street. Above, she is only eating a fountain pen; she is not really writing a letter. On the 


following page she is giving all outdoors a treat by looking at it; and on the page after that she becomes 
lost in the world’s greatest magazine. 























A study in black and white and pajamas. 









































Miss Normand is ver articular about her reading 
o 


matter. 





Film Folk of the Pacific Honor 




















Above—Some of the Los Angeles Photoplay folk who staged ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ al fresco at Hollywood: 

De Wolf Hopper, Frank Keenan, Tyrone Power, Sarah Truax, Theodore Roberts and William Farnum. 

Mr. Roberts shaved off his beard and moustache to play the part of the Roman Emperor. Below— 
Using the hill places of Hollywood to stage the ‘‘sets.’’ 









































Shakespeare and Aid Actors’ Fund 




























Above—Director Raymond Wells of the Fine Arts studios superintending the construction of Cleopatra’s 
litter. Seats for fifty thousand paid admissions were placed for this monster production of “Julius 
Caesar.’’ Below—Modeling miniature ‘‘sets’’ for the great pageant; the seated figure is Mr. Wells ; 
W. W. Campbell kneeling ; and J. F. McPhearson. 
































A RELIC OF THE SCREEN’S MEDIEVAL AGE 
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This historic picture is a Kalem “still ’’ of the first photoplay in which Alice Joyce played the lead. She 
is being embraced by George Melford, now one of Lasky’s chief directors. The two cowboys in the fore- 
ground are Dick Ridgely, husband of Cleo (with the white ‘‘chaps’’) and J. P. McGowan (at extreme right). 
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Can a Man and a Woman Live Down Their Past, 


When They Have Quit It for a Clean Future? 
That Problem John Remington Had to Solve. 


GOING 


STRAIGHT 


By Bernard McConville 


Produced by Fine Arts Film Company 


T’ was the end of the business day in 
John Remington’s office, and as he 
signed the last of the pile of neatly 
typed letters a stenographer had laid 
on his desk, he smiled. ‘There was the 
certainty of a handsome profit in the clean- 
cut words of that letter, and a deal well 
turned meant to him always one thing, 
the purchase of more and more happiness 
for his wife, his children, his home. Sig- 
naling an assistant to take the finished mail 
away, he rose and stood at the window and 
gazed down into the busy San Francisco 
street, now filled with rush-hour crowds. 

He wondered how many of those hurry- 
ing people were as happy as he. He 
wondered if many of them—if any of them 
—in the struggle for existence had been 
enmeshed in and fought free of as devilish 
a net of environment, of circumstance, of 
crooked impulse, as he. 

“Ah well,” he said softly to himself, 
“that’s all in the past—thank God! What 
need to analyze one’s happiness? It is 
enough to have it, and—yes, and to hold 
it! Let the dark past alone in its shadows. 
It is buried, forever buried. ‘The present 
is to enjoy. ‘The future is to achieve. I 
did not know success could be so sweet. 
Clean success.” 

As Remington strode through the streets 
to the six-o’clock train which would bear 
him to his home in Burlingame, a sodden 
man lurched out of a corner saloon and 
stared at him; the fixed, unseeing stare 
of the drunkard. And as Remington looked 
with a sick thrill of recognition into that 
bloated face, the pillars of his happiness 
seemed to crumble, the roof of his assurance 
to fall with a crash. 

It was Briggs. 


Not the Briggs of other — 


days, but what liquor had made of him. 
The lurching slouch, the battered hat 
pulled down, the soiled and crumpled 
clothes, the burst shoes that had not been 
cleaned in weeks, these were but sordid 


details that etched into Remington’s eye. 


It was the face—the face he could never 
forget! He had believed the man dead; 
mangled under a 
freight train was 
the report. And 
here he was, like 
an ugly figure 
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_ ae Jim, Ppa 
vagged newsboy 
whom he had 
picked up and at- 
tached to himself 
for the sake of the 
few nickels he could 
rob the boy of daily. 
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from the grave. Briggs back again! 

“Did he recognize me? Did he see 
me?’ ‘The question leaped insistent, tor- 
turing, in his brain with every pounding 
of the blood at his temples, as Remington 
hurried past, fearful to look back and yet 
tantalized with desire to. No, surely, that 
fixed, drunken stare as they had crossed 
each other’s path in the crowd held no 
sanity to observe. ‘There was hope in that, 
and comfort. But the hope was not so 
strong as the fear; and in the train, as it 
sped him homeward, Remington sought 
vainly to blot out those features as he 
scanned the headlines of the evening paper. 
It was no use. 

Grace and the children were waiting 
him on the lawn, and a great wave of 


tenderness rushed over him at sight of the 
‘‘Help! Help!” 


touched the wall-button by her bed. 


The woman’s voice rang piercingly through the 
house, and a flood of electric light sprang up as her outflung hand 





lovely picture. Like an evil blur the face 
of Briggs faded from his mind as she 
laughingly wafted him a kiss from her 
finger-tips and the kiddies swarmed upon 
him with cries of boisterous delight. 
Stooping, he gathered them in his arms; 
little black-eyed Denise, miniature of her 
lovely mother ; small Jack, with his bloom- 
ing cheeks and bobbed tow hair; and tiny 
Marjorie, the reticent, with ‘‘Mufht’” for 
her household name. How he loved them! 
God, what they and their mother meant 
to him! Again the evil face of Briggs 
passed before his mind’s vision. Grace 
must never know, never know, never know ; 


the words drummed in his brain. ‘They 
were so happy here. The past was 
buried. Grace must never know that 


Briggs lived. 

And he fought to be his 
natural, bright-hearted self 
all through the hour at the 
dinner table. 


ESPITE his drunken- 

ness, Briggs had little 
difficulty in threading his 
way across the city to the 
dive district known as the 
Barbary Coast. His desti- 
nation was a low groggery 
just off Dupont street, where 
of late he had spent most of 
his worthless time drinking 
and sleeping. At the door 
of the foul place he lurched 
into the object of his after- 
noon’s search—little Jim, the 
ragged newsboy whom he 
had picked up and attached 
to himself for the sake of 
the few nickels he could rob 
the boy of daily. Neither 
had a home. The waif was 
sprawled on the steps of the 
dive, ravenously devouring a 
chunk of bread the porter of 
the place had given him. 
Briggs kicked him, in dis- 
approval of his eating, and 
forced him to turn out of his 
pockets the pitiful earnings 
of his day. 

For once in his life, Briggs 
had drunk as much cheap 
whiskey as he wanted. The 
boy trailing dismally behind, 











Rees 


“You! ‘Society Shirley!’ I’ve got—you—now!. . 


passionately into her face. 


he made his way to a disreputable lodging 
house in the neighborhood, frequented by 
petty thieves and street beggars, and 
bought himself and little Jim a night’s 
lodging, their bed being the bare, unclean 
floor. Briggs slouched at once into a 
stupor of sleep. Jim, barefooted and coat- 
less, shivered in the night chill tha. crept 
in from the Bay. A big dog lay asleep 
at a drunken man’s feet. The newsboy 
cuddled himself against the warmth of the 
animal’s body and so spent the night. 


HAT evening, when Remington had 

kissed his children good-night and they 
had been taken to their beds, his mind 
swung back to the disheveled man whose 
brief appearance in the streets had so 
startled and sickened him with fear. 

The stupid stare of Briggs’ bloodshot 
eyes bored into him, try as he would to 
fasten his attention on the magazine he 
pretended to read. He looked up at Grace. 
Had she sensed this upheaval of thoughts 
and spirit that had shaken him so? He 
believed not. How beautiful she was, 


there among the pillows of the lounge with 
her book. 


Then fell the coincidence, the 
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. . You don’t-dare make a holler!’’ he breathed 
** You aint done your—bit—for that Billington job—hold still!” 


improbability that is odder than fiction, 
the occasional happening some of us call 
fate. 

From Grace’s book as she turned a leaf 
slipped a newspaper clipping and fluttered 
to the floor. She recovered it, and read it 
nervously. Her agitation was perfectly 
apparent to Remington, even the trembling 
of her hand. He crossed to her quickly, 
a dread of the impalpable at his heart. <A 
swift glance at the garish headlines—and 
he knew that fate indeed was weaving the 
strands into a cord that would drag back 
to them their Past. 

Across his vision sprang the whole train 
of things they two had been, and done, 
together, until that time when they struck 
out of the crooked trail into the straight, 
after little Denise was born. By common 
agreement, more implied than expressed in 
words, they had scrupulously avoided all 
through these later years of their happiness 
any discussion of that other life the clip- 
ping told of—that dark Past which Rem- 
ington had fondly told himself, as he stood 
by his office window at the close of the 
day, was hidden away forever in its own 
sombre shadows. And now—. Now these 
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two, who loved 
, SO dearly, who 
together had 
cleansed the 
threads of their 
life and woven 


of them a bright 
fabric of sane- 
ness, of joy, of 
success, found 
themselves alike 
gripped by a 
sudden, strange 
fever to once 
more review to- 
gether that Past, 
to “talk it out” 
with each other ; 
and they yielded. 

As they talked, 
in low 
often tense, it 
was as though 
their minds were 
strung to a vague 
fear, unexpressed 
but perfectly 
comprehended 
each by the other, 
so one were they. 
And the episodes 
of that other life 


tones, ¢ 


they had lived 
proceeded each 
other as though 
acted before 
their eyes upon a 
screen, so vivid 
was the _ recall- 
ing. 





Servants manacled and took away Briggs before he could expose 
by the screams, Remington told how he had come late at night to 
through a window as he arrived, had followed him— 


He had been Dan Higgins 
then; she, “Society Shirley.” 


Their rendezvous was one of 
the underground chambers in old China- 
town’s “Third Circle’”—through which one 
of the initiated could pass, unobserved by 
the eyes of “outside” foes, from one end 
of the Oriental quarter to the other. Con- 
necting with their main den was a small 
secret room, used only by Higgins, master 
mind of the gang, and Briggs, his chief 


lieutenant in their criminal undertakings. 


NE day, on the close edge of the crisis 
which was to bring about the Great 
Change in the lives of Dan and Shirley, he 
with Briggs was waiting in the secret room 


her arrival. She came, wearing the veil 
which always had kept her the mystery 
woman to their confederates; they never 
had seen her face. 

She gave her hand briefly to Higgins. 
These two never betrayed their affection 
in the presence of any other person. 

“Yes?” said Higgins. 

“T have it here,” she replied, and there 
was in her voice the confident ring he had 
learned to associate with success in their 


undertakings. 
She reached into her draperies and 


brought out a paper and handed it to him. 










Remington’s lie. . . 
the Van Normands’; had seen a robber entering 
and was just in time to rescue her. 
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. . And to the household, aroused 


’ 


“Here is the floor plan of the house,” she 
said in her deep, throaty tones. 

Higgins took it and spread it out on a 
wall-table. He bent over it. 

“You are—wonderful!” he said. 

Behind her veil the woman flushed with 
pride. This man was her idol. He never 
made the false move of flattering her. 
When she had done well the thing needed, 
he gave a word of praise. If she came 
short of the part he had planned for her, 
he was silent. ‘This was to be their biggest 
haul. To make possible the robbing of 
the Billington mansion she had got herself 


a place there as governess. 
She had been in the position 
less than a week. 

Again he said, looking up 
to her where he bent over 
the rough drawing of the 
floor plan of the _ house, 
“You are—wonderful. With 
this we know just what to 
do.” He made a motion 
with his hand, and Briggs, 
with a look that swept Shir- 
ley’s figure from shoulder to 
floor, quitted the room. 

As the door closed silently 
behind him Shirley threw 
back her veil, and Higgins, 
straightening from his scru- 
tiny of the drawing, took her 
into his arms. 

“Oh, my dear!” he 
breathed against her face. 

“Dan!” she whispered. 
“Oh Dan! When—when— 
we pull this off—can’t we— 
quit? Please, Dan!” He 
could not stop the breathless 
passion of her words. “I’m 
your pal—l’ll stick by you 
through everything, just the 
same as I have—but—Dan! 
we're going to crash—I 
feel it—it’s a woman’s intui- 
tion—we can’t go on this 
way always and get by—and 
oh, dear one, I love you so, 
and I do so want to go 
straight—with you—” 











The man was shaken. He 

loved this woman. God, 

how he did love her! He was virile. His 
splendid health yearned to her. They 


were two magnificent animals, mentally 
fine, for some strange reason of the blood 
pitting their wits to snatch an easy living 
against the law; and the woman longed 
to lift her master to higher things, and to 
go upward with him. 


HAT night they robbed the Billington 

place. The plan went like clockwork. 
Shirley—sick at heart but hoping for this 
to be the end of it and the beginning of 
another way—scratched a match at her 
window as the signal, and Higgins and 
Briggs climbed the pillars of the porch 
and in through the French windows. 
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Shirley guided them to 
the wall painting which 
hid the safe con- 
taining the jewels—and without a sound 
to arouse the household they made their 
haul and got away. Shirley noiselessly 
slipped to her room and into bed. 

But Higgins and Briggs did not know 
that a man watched them. Tony Bellini, 
newly appointed private patrolman of the 
block. He was a real detective in the 
making ; a combination of the fox and the 
Apache Indian; a fellow cunning and 
remorseless, once he had struck a trail and 
the earning of his pay was in sight. He 
saw the flicker of the match—the climbing 
—the exit. And, not caring to fight one 
against two, he went for the police. 

It was not until the next morning, as 
Higgins and Briggs were threading their 
way to their Chinatown den, that they 
became aware of the pursuit. Bellini and 
a couple of police officers in plain clothes 
were chasing them! Over fences the two 
crooks jumped—into a tenement house they 
ran—up and up the stairs—over the roofs— 
and Higgins shot at the Italian, and 
thought he “creased” him. But the private 
watchman merely had dropped to his knees, 
and the bullet passed harmlessly over 
him. He stalked the two men to their 
rendezvous. 

There, in the meantime, Shirley had 


secret 
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Then a fist — frenzied, a thing of 
iron—crashed into Briggs’ face, and 
he crumpled to the floor. 
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come. ‘The police sur- 


rounded the den. ‘They 
broke in with axes— 
Bellini leading them. It was the ugliest 
fight Chinatown’s “Third Circle” ever 


had known. Briggs, yellow to the bone 
when cornered, tried to get away through 
the secret room. Higgins, intent while he 
battled upon seizing a chance to get Shirley 
away through that avenue, grappled with 
him—and in the melee Shirley escaped 
through the hidden chamber. 

The police took the gang, handcuffed, 
at last. 

It was a clear case in court against 
Higgins and Briggs, and they were sent 
to San Quentin for five years. 


ONTHS of Dan’s time had gone by, 

and Shirley, living quietly and free 
of suspicion in a little cottage in Berkeley, 
mourned the man she loved more dearly 
than her life. She was about to become 
a mother. 

Her better nature, longing through the 
years of their criminal tie for a cleaner 
life, sprang into the full flower of purpose 
at the birth of little Denise. ‘The wonder 
and the solemn joy of motherhood deter- 
mined her. She wrote to Dan, and told 
him. 

They must start life over again—when 
he got out. She need not tell him how 
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utter her devotion to him was, she said. 
He knew that. And now they two had 
this new thing to live for—their child. He 
was not only Husband now, he was 
Father. And Dan, brooding in his cell at 
night, felt come over him the tenderness 
she breathed to him. Not at once, for 
he was full of the bitterness of the caged 
man—the felon. But there came a night, 
in the still watches, when, lying rigid on 
his cot, he clenched his hands and swore 
whisperingly to himself in the stone silence: 


“By God, Dll go straight! Ive got 
er” si 
“APO!” said Higgins. “I'll not go and 


have a drink with you at Mike’s. 

I’m through, Briggs. Ive had my whirl 
at the stuff, and I’ve done my bit. And— 
I’m through. I go straight from now on. 
You go—as you choose !” 

“Aw right—you d—n quitter!” 

That was how the two men parted at 
the prison gates. 


EMINGTON stared at the yellowed 
newspaper clipping—the fluttered leaf 
out of their buried past. 
And he and Grace looked 
long into each other’s 


““Grace!’’ Remington cried. “Grace!” 
And he seized her in a tumult of 
protection. 


eyes. She must never know that Briggs 
lived. He must protect her from that. 
And the bloated face of the man who had 
lurched out of the saloon as he, John 
Remington, strode from his office that aft- 
ernoon, blurred itself in between her fea- 
tures and his. Slowly he tore the clipping 
into bits, and dropped them into the grate. 
Grace came to him swiftly, and crept down 
into his arms. 

But Fate had not done with Dan Hig- 
gins—a/lias John Remington. 

At his office the next morning awaited 
a client, objecting to the location of a 
property under option. He _ suggested 
another that would suit him better, and 
Remington consented to look it over at 
once and state terms. He went out and 
found it—a warehouse affair owned by the 
man who kept a saloon next door. He 
entered the saloon to find the owner. ‘The 
man was not in, the bartender was telling 
him—when the old, familiar ‘tick-tock”’ 
signal of his gang days startled him as it 
was drummed out on the bar. He turned— 
and looked into the bloated face of 
Briggs. 

“Ha, Old Timer! All 
togged out like real 
folks!’ jeered the crook. 
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“T’ll have a word with you—” and Briggs 
jerked his thumb toward a back room. 
Reluctantly Remington followed. 

“Well?” Briggs snarled, when they had 
seated themselves at a table in a dim corner 
and he had ordered drinks with the shrug- 
ging remark to the bartender, “He’// pay!” 

“Ves! Well? I want coin—see?”’ Briggs 
thrust his face across the table. 

After stormy words, Remington gave up 
a roll of bills. ‘Grace must never know— 
must never know—he’s alive,” he caught 
himself muttering as he hurried from the 
dive. 

Days passed—days of haunting fear. 
Then late one afternoon, as Remington 
waited Grace’s return from a neighborhood 
visit, a ragged, forlorn newsboy rang the 
bell and the maid admitted him—with a 
letter. It was a note from Briggs demand- 
ing money and threatening exposure if it 
were not paid. Little Jim was the mes- 
senger. Remington gave him the, money, 
and savagely warned him never to return. 
But Grace, crossing the street on her return 
home, saw the waif—and watched while 
he delivered the money to Briggs at the 
corner. #riggs! ‘Then he was not dead! 
Instantly her mind was made up. John 
must never know that se knew. 


HEN did a blackmailer, free of bars, 
quit his prey? 

Grace was at home when little Jim 
brought the next demand—for five thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The very boldness of the 
demand staggered Remington, and enraged 
him. Where was he to lay hands on five 
thousand cold cash? It was impossible. 
As he read the impudent letter over again, 
Grace slipped up behind him playfully 
and, looking over his shoulder, scanned 
it. He caught her at the deception—and 
they two faced each other with sudden 
misery in their eyes. 

“Oh my dear!” she cried, and slipped 
to her knees beside his chair. Her arms 
wound about him protectingly. ‘We will 
be brave—together—my Boy!” she cried. 

He placed his hands on her head. 
“Grace,” he whispered, “it has come—at 
last. Love me, dear—I need you now.” 

And as always it has been in the broken 
bridges of a man’s life, she, the woman, 
rose swiftly to mend the fallen piers. 
She soothed him. And he, rallying him- 
self to the protection of the weaker which 


-is in itself the stronger, comforted himself 


by comforting her. 

Holding each in the other’s embrace, 
they pledged they would pay no more 
tribute to their Past. 


But Briggs had not played his last card. 

He came himself that night, at the din- 
ner hour; insolent, desperate, crafty. And 
when Remington would have thrown him 
bodily out of the house with savage refusal 
of his demands, Grace interposed. 

“Wait—oh, let us wait and think!’ she 
implored. And Remington yielded. 

“That’s better,” leered Briggs. ‘Now 
we c’n talk. I don’t s’pose you have got 
five thous’ y’ c’n lay yer hand on. I been 
bleedin’ y’ pretty stifi—wat say? Well, 
I’ve got another out fer y’, an’ I’ll spread 
it. Look.” 

The crook’s proposition was simple. He 
had a “crib” job on hand. Remington— 
Higgins—was an old hand at the cracks- 
man job. He should accompany Briggs, 
“pour the soup and touch ’er off,” they 
would divide the “swag” “fifty-fifty,” and 
Briggs forevermore would let Remington 
alone. Furthermore, he volunteered to 
quit the country. 

Remington heard Briggs out in sullen 
silence. ‘Then the rage that was consum- 
ing him flared up. 

“You dirty hound!” he cried, “get out 
of my house! I was a crook with you— 
yes! But I’m straight now, and I have 
been for years. Before I’d go back to 
that rotten old life ’'d—” 

“Befor2 you’d go back to ‘that rotten 
old life,” sneered Briggs, “you’d let me 
put your wife in jail, eh? Mrs. Reming- 
ton !—‘Society Shirley’ that was! Remem- 
ber! She’s never done her bit yet fer that 
Billington job.” 

It was Grace who flung herself in front 
of Remington as he leaped for the other’s 
throat. “Don’t! Dont!” she screamed. 
“You'll kill him!” 

Remington fell back. 
ought to do,” he muttered. 


“That’s what I 


T came to Remington as in a dream that 
night as he turned and tossed in his 
bed—the courtroom scene: Grace stand- 
ing before the judge to be sentenced; the 
hand of the bailiff on her shoulder— 
dragging her away to a cell; her arms 
(Continued on page 162) 








Here Are the Winners! 


“Beauty and Brains” Contest 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL OF THE WINNERS ARE 
PRINTED IN THE FRONT OF THIS MAGAZINE 


HE “Beauty and Brains’ Contest, 

which was opened to the United 

States and Canada by PHOTOPLAY 

MAGAZINE and the World Film 
Corporation September 1, 1915, and closed 
February 29, 1916, 


would be. Literally, the “Beauty and 
Brains” Contest went out into a vast “rose- 
bud garden of girls,” to borrow Tennyson’s 
words, and gathered the fairest of the 
petals that are woman’s face. 

And these are the 








proposed the search- 
ing out and select- 
ing of the eleven 
women—regardless 
of age—in the - 
forty-six states of pres ee 
this country and the 
several provinces of 
the Dominion who 
combined the maxi- 
mum of beauty and 
brains for the mak- 
ing of moving-pic- 
ture stars. In other 
words, PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE and the 
World Film Corpo- 
ration by this con- 
test sought to bring 
a great gift to the 
Art World of the 
Voiceless Stage— 
the gift of superla- 
tive beauty of face 
in a frame of supe- 
rior intelligence. 
The bigness of 
the plan was sensed 


LUCILLE 








THE WINNING ELEVEN 





Here they are !—the eleven 
in the “ Beauty 
and Brains” 


EASTERN DIVISION 


PHYLLIS E. CURL, Roxbury (Boston), Massachusetts 
SATTERTHWAIT, Waynesville, 


Carolina 
EASTERN-CENTRAL DIVISION 


ESTELLE CLAIRE JUDY, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
HELEN ARNOLD, Louisville, Kentucky 


WEST CENTRAL DIVISION 


CLAIRE LOIS BUTLER LEE, Wichita, Kansas 
MILDRED LEE, Kansas City, Missouri 


WESTERN DIVISION 


FLORENCE GRAY, Seattle, Washington 
LUCILLE ZINTHEO, Spokane, Washington 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


ALATIA MARTON, Dallas, Texas 
PEGGY BLOOM, Orlando, Florida 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
VIVIAN SUCKLING, Winnipeg, Canada 


gift the Contest 
brings to the art of 
photoplay. 


There is _ yet, 
though, a condition 
Seanais: to be fulfilled: 
Under the terms of 
the Contest the 
eleven winners will 
North be brought from 
their homes—all 
expenses paid—to 
New York, = and 
tried out to deter- 
mine their capabili- 
ties to act for the 
screen. ‘There they 
will have the advan- 
tage of advice and 
instruction from 
William A. Brady, 
one of the nation’s 
leading dramatic 
producers who is 
now general man- 
ager and _ director- 
general of the 
World Film Cor- 

















by its projectors at 
the beginning, for 
it was certain that the contestants would 
number themselves by the thousands (as 
they did), so all-embracing is the appeal 
of the photoplay and so resultantly large 
is the number of women who yearn to 
become a working part in its production. 
The planners of the Contest knew, of 
course, that whoever might be the eleven 
winners they would be types of beauty, 
being chosen from the entering thousands 
of two great countries; but they did not 
realize how stunning this beauty of face 





poration, and Mau- 
rice ‘Tourneur, a 
pillar of artistic strength in that organiza- 
tion’s directorial staff. Each of the eleven 
who sustains this test will be signed, at 
once, for one year at a liberal salary. 
Those who fail the test, if any do fail, will 
be returned to their homes, the richer for a 
splendid experience that has cost them 
nothing and given them much. 

In next month’s (August) issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, published July 1, 
will be outlined the complete plans for 
the winners’ trip to New York and Fort 
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Director Tourneur 
“takes a fall out of’’ 
a property man who’s 
spoiled a scene. George 
Beban in the rear. 

















Lee, which will be made about two 


months later. 


[IRECTOR-GENERAL Brady has al- 

ready begun a study of the various 
types of beauty represented by the fortu- 
nate eleven and their camera possibilities, 
so that none will be a total stranger to the 
guiding hand of the big film concern upon 
the arrival in New York. Mr. Brady has 
brought to the screen all of the subtle 
craftsmanship that distinguished him as a 
stage producer, and his personal interest in 
Photoplay’s beauties must be of tremen- 
dous import to them. During their stay in 
New York they will be under the personal 
chaperonage of Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, 
noted writer and one of New York’s lead- 
ing women in social welfare work. 


T is interesting to note that the average 

age of the winning eleven is 21 years and 
10 months—thus: the youngest 19, the 
oldest 23, these being their several ages— 
ah. Bi, Ba Soe FO Bde B- eee FS, 2a, 2h. 
Their average height is 5 feet and 4% 
inches, the tallest being 5 feet and 6, the 


shortest 5 feet and 2. ‘Their average 
weight is 125 pounds, 130 pounds being 
the heaviest and 118 the lightest. Four 
of them are hazel-eyed, two are blue, two 
gray, one brown, one gray-blue, and one 
gray-brown. ‘Two were selected from the 
state of Washington, and one each from 
Texas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, Kansas, 
Florida, and the Dominion of Canada. 
The cities which gave the winners are 
Seattle, Spokane, Dallas, Louisville, Mc- 
Keesport, Kansas City, Waynesville, 
Roxbury (Boston), Wichita, Orlando, 
and Winnipeg. 


UCILLE SATTERTHWAIT of Waynes- 

ville, N. C., was born and reared in that 
town. From her twelfth to her sixteenth year 
she spent the winters in Cuba. She was 
privately tutored by a governess, and later 
graduated from the Waynesville High School, 
winning a scholarship to Elizabeth College, in 
Charlotte. She was voted the most beautiful 
girl in that school. She finished her class 
years at Sweet Briar, Va. At fifteen years of 
age she won the Southern beauty prize at 
Allenton, and at nineteen took the national 
beauty prize at Philadelphia. Her father owns 
the summer hotel at Eagle’s Nest—five thou- 
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Thewhole out-o’-doors 
is behind the Fort Lee 
studio. Here a World 
Company is taking a 
big European exterior. 

















sand feet high in the Carolina mountains—and 
for the last three years Miss Satterthwait has 
been housekeeper there, and the hotel’s chef 
of desserts and salads, which are said to be 
delicious. She has a coat-of-arms on both 
sides of her family; her grandparents on her 
father’s side came over from Europe with 
William Penn, and the family of her mother 
is connected with British royalty. 


LORENCE GRAY of Seattle, Wash., ex- 

cels as a swimmer. Her parents came 
here from Sweden. The beauties of Lake 
Washington, out Yesler Way way, are “all in 
her know,” but she never has climbed into 
the surf at Coney or peered at the mysteries 
of life from the Woolworth tower; she under- 
stands how the world looks from Queen Ann 
Hill, but not from the Williamsburg Bridge— 
and she wants to! Miss Gray has had no ex- 
perience on any kind of stage, either by way 
of the amateur door or the professional, and 
so she says with refreshing frankness: “I 
don’t know whether I have the ability.” She 
has the beauty, however. Clara Kimball 
Young and Alice Brady are Miss Gray’s 
favorites on the screen. 


LAIRE LOIS BUTLER LEE of Wichita, 
Kan., doesn’t care to be rescued from a 
burning skyscraper and belie es firmly that the 
hoyden who rides cross-saddle twenty miles to 
save her lover by shooting his neck-rope in 
two has no place in the better class of pic- 








tures. Marguerite Clark’s manner of adorning 
the screen suits her better. She has a won- 
derful coloring of skin, hair and eyes—a blend- 
ing like the heart-flush of a Sunset rose. 
Born a Nebraskan, she graduated from a con- 
servatory of music in Plattsmouth, where she 
undertook successfully the cultivation of a 
bright soprano voice. Miss Lee has had no 
dramatic training. Her photograph has been 
one of the noted art bits in a three-states 
photographers’ exhibit. A remark of hers 
soon after entering “Beauty and Brains” Con- 
test is worth quoting. She said: “I know 
nothing of acting and do not know what I 
could do in moving pictures. But if I do not 
win it shall not worry me. I have made up 
my mind on that. There are thousands of 
clever girls who have better chances than I.” 
Modesty, thou art thy own reward!—some- 
times. 


EGGY BLOOM of Orlando, Fla., has good 

red Irish blood in her veins—and by that 
same token some of it at the roots of her 
hair, which is abundant and teases one into 
thinking it was kissed by the warm lips of an 
autumn afterglow. She loves to smile, which 
is not a bad habit at all, whether skies be gray 
or grass be green o’ the day. Miss Peggy was 
graduated from High School at sixteen, and 
has studied the violin and voice expression. 
She dances well. Tennis, swimming and 
horseback riding lure her out of doors. And 
—this will not be her first trip to New York; 
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she has threaded Broadway, a-visiting. She 
will tell Director Tourneur, when she’s taken 
to the big studios at Fort Lee across the Hud- 
son, that she’d like to be cast in comedy roles, 
if she can play them. God love the Irish 
anyway ! 


ILDRED LEE of Kansas City, Mo., con- 

fides that she is “just a movie bug!” 
Now she is on the way to become a movie 
bird—for the beauty and brains of her have 
bought her wings to fly! New Albany, Ind., 
St. Louis and Kansas City have known Miss 
Lee—she was born in the first, lived as a 
young girl in the second, and makes her home 
in the third. She has beautiful teeth and a 
captivating smile, two high assets for the 
screen. As a millinery model her face has 
looked out from the pages of many catalogues, 
under the shading of midsummer flares and 
the saucy precipices of December toques. She 
has a mezzo-soprano voice of real timbre, and 
has played in amateur theatricals in child 
parts. Like that young Napoleon of the photo- 
play, David Griffith, she thinks the best screen 
actors are those who are the most natural. 


STELLE CLAIRE JUDY of McKeesport, 

Pa., not long ago led all contestants in a 
beauty contest arranged by a newspaper in her 
city, and at a national convention of pho- 
tographers her photograph won first prize for 
a McKeesport exhibitor. For several years 
she was the chief operator of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in her town. When she faces 
the camera at Fort Lee it will not be the first 
time that remorseless glass eye has surveyed 
her; she played the leading female part in a 
local photo-drama some time ago, and played 
it well. She confesses she was “terribly scared 
at first, but soon got over it.” 


LATIA MARTON of Dallas, Tex., will 

plug in the “Busy” signal for two weeks 
this fall, when she quits her telephone desk 
in the office of the Portland Cement Company 
to travel some thousands of miles to the Fort 
Lee studios of the World Film Corporation 
to be tested by Director Tourneur for stardom 
in the “Beauty and Brains” Contest. Perhaps 
that “Busy” signal will become permanent— 
everyone who knows Miss Marton hopes so. 
She is a Texas girl, and Texas girls have a 
reputation for getting pretty nearly everything 
they go after. She is a graduate of the Dallas 
High School, and has had some experience 
in amateur stage work. 


IVIAN SUCKLING of Winnipeg, Can- 

ada, can trace her ancestry back to 
English nobles. Her father is dead; her step- 
father is fighting “somewhere in France.” So 
is her only brother. That Lord Nelson whose 
heroic statue breathes patriotism through the 
vex of Trafalgar Square, was an ancestor of 
her father. That Sir John Suckling whose 
pen traced thoughts into the poetry of England 
is niched among her father’s fathers. And the 
tender beauty of an Evangeline is hers. This 


will not be Miss Vivian’s premier journey 
“across the border.” 


Her girlhood education 


was rounded out at Monticello Seminary at 
Godfrey, Ill. Afterward she studied instru- 
mental music two years at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, and she is an accomplished 
pianist. “Marguerite Clark in “The Prince and 
the Pauper’ is the dearest little film I ever 
saw,” says this beauty of the Canadas. 


UCILLE ZINTHEO of Spokane, Wash., is 

a Diana in a cozy corner. Which is 
something to be caressed in dreams. She has 
a trick of stunning you with a rose-colored 
silk sweater against a background of coquet- 
tish hat and sun-shade to blend. And that is 
some stun. The charm of her is so fresh! 
You catch yourself musing under your breath 
that if all girls were—ah—like this, Cupid 
would be after hiring himself a room in a 
wearyhpuse. She opened her eyes first in De- 
troit, and about the first thing she remembers 
is going to school at the age of six. Later 
along she recalls going to High School, and 
making a pagal of herself in the English 
courses and biting her thumb at all mathe- 
matics. Rose-colored sweaters may follow 
after English, but after mathematics never! 
Angular minds don’t wear rose-colored stuff. 
Or indulge in sweaters. “Why,” demanded 
Miss Lucille Zintheo with a tilt of her sun- 
shade, “why does your algebra professor insist 
upon your finding out things about x when 
you yourself haven’t the slightest curiosity?” 


HYLLIS E. CURL of Roxbury, Mass., 

which takes to itself the distinction of 
being a suburb of Boston, just after entering 
“Beauty and Brains” Contest had an oppor- 
tunity to get experience on the speaking stage, 
and embraced it. She signed for a five- 
weeks’ tour of New England with the William 
Hodge Company. Her mother had been an 
actress. Her father, whose death happened 
soon after Miss Phyllis came into the Con- 
test, had traveled the world over many times, 
his business being the buying of art curios 
and antiques... On two of his long trips—to 
Australia, Africa, Japan and other far coun- 
tries—he took Phyllis with him. She is such 
an accomplished horsewoman that lately she 
was offered a position as instructor in a rid- 
ing academy for women in New York City. 
Her education has led her into both vocal and 
instrumental music. She shares with Billie 
Burke the delightful distinction of freckles 
which do neither fade nor mar; and she is a 
blonde with wavy hair and dark blue eyes. 


ELEN ARNOLD of Louisville, Ky., be- 

lieves that “often our greatest sermons 
are seen, not heard;” which may be taken to 
mean that her aspirations toward a screen 
career partake of the serious. It’s a clumsy 
cast of the thinker’s fly that fishes for brains 
where beauty is not, only. French and Eng- 
lish are mixed in Miss Arnold’s ancestry. She 
was born in Defiance, O., but her forefathers 
were Kentuckian. She is a graduate of Pres- 
entation Academy and Cross School (Louis- 
ville), and has had some amateur dramatic 
experience. Horseback riding, tennis and 
dancing are her favorite pastimes. 
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F any explanation were required for em- 
bellishing these pages with similitudes 
of the winsome features of Miss Peggy 
Hyland, it would be found in this fact 

—that Miss Hyland is the first English 
actress ever brought to this country to act 
in moving picture plays. This fact, in it- 
self, is not startling. The significant thing 
about the introduction of this young woman 
to American filmdom by the Famous Play- 
ers is that she is mot famous. She is well 
known to the English stage, a little more 
generally known, perhaps, to the British 
screen, but to America her name earries, 
for a few weeks, no special significance. 
Why then, import an actress with no draw- 
ing power, when there are many American 
favorites who could be engaged at less ex- 
pense ? 

The answer to this question is of infinitely 
greater importance than the charming 
Peggy herself. It is that the most ad- 
vanced of the motion picture producers are 
realizing that the pantomime art is develop- 








Peggy and America 
Discover Each Other 


REVEALING JUST WHY MISS 
HYLAND, ENGLISH SCREEN 
STAR, WAS BROUGHT OVER TO 
FACE AMERICAN CAMERAS 


By Randolph Bartlett 


ing pantomime artists, and when one of 
these is discovered, whether in London or 
Keokuk, it is wise to place her, or him, 
under contract. Miss Hyland was brought 
to this country because she is par excellence 
the moving picture actress. 

It is only a few years ago that Peggy ran 
away from home, and went to London, ten 
pounds and a letter of introduction to 
Cyril Maude being her sole tangible assets. 
And it transpired that the letter of intro- 
duction was written by a young man who 
had never even met Mr. Maude. Miss 
Hyland says that the humor of the situa- 
tion appealed to the actor-manager. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that the determining 
factor was Miss Hyland’s own individu- 
ality. Be that as it may, within a short 
time she was appearing with Mr. Maude in 
“The Little Café.” Later she was engaged 
for the London production of ‘The Yellow 
Jacket,” and then came experience in stock 
companies in London and Birmingham, be- 
fore she heard the call of the shadow stage. 
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As Miss 
Hylandappears 
in ‘* Saints and 

Sinners,” her 
first American 
screen 

play. 


Her first film came near being her last 
before it was well begun. A scene re- 
quired her to rescue a young man from 
drowning in the Thames, though it 
was mid-February. As she was 
about to dive from the Embank- 
ment at the director’s order a 
police boat opportunely ap- 
proached and the bobbies 
drew attention to the fact 
that at this point there 
was an irresistible suction 
which drew everything 
down under the over- 






















hanging masonry, even 
their boat having diffi- 
culty in fighting the 
current. Once past 
this crucial po int in 
her career, Miss Hy- 
land progressed rapid- 
ly, and her most im- 
portant role was in a 
P icture now being 
brought to America, 
“Caste,” taken from the 
famous play of that 
name, and in which, as 
Publicist B. P. Schulberg 
of the Famous Players ob- 
serves sententiously, “she was 
supported by Sir John Hare.” 

Miss Hyland’s first appear- 
ance in this country is in “Saints 
and Sinners,” cam- 
eraed. 


A pose of Miss 
Hyland which is a 
favorite of Lon- 
don cinegoers. 
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“PROPS” 


THE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A 
PICTURE PROPERTY MAN—HERE 
HE HELPS OUT THE PRESS AGENT 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


VI 


F dat press agent guy ever steps into 

dis here prop room, unarmed, he’ll tink 

his name is Villa an dat he is in de 

middle of Arizona. We been tryin 
for tree days to entice him in here, but he 
walks around us like we was de Pacific 
Ocean. He can come in at either de door 
or de winders—we’ll get him just de same. 
We got everything prepared for him but a 
gas attack, and we would of had dat if 
dose guys in de photograph labratory 
hadn’t been so blamed stingy wid dere 
chemicals. Talk about nut directors,—dis 
guy gets mash notes from squirrels all over 
de woild. 

We was all nice an friend- 
ly wid him up to now—we 
would go out of our way to 
hustle stuff for him, hopin 
only to get a nice cigar or 
sumpin. Den he gets dis 
snake idea. 

Dere is one of dese skinny- 
legged ingenues on de lot dat 
tinks dat all she has to do to 
be a Mary Pickford is to get 
some publicity. Every time 
she gets her picture 
in de paper she goes 
in an asks for a 
raise. She keeps 
pesterin de life out 
of dis press agent 
guy until finally he 
decides to pull a 
story about her dat 
would cause some 
comment. It was a 
fine trick if he had 
did it, but he didn’t 
connect. 

Dis ingenue: dame 
wasn’t hard to look 


Wit? One Lamp! 


Dis ingenue 
dame wasn’t 
hard to look 
at a-tail. 

















at a-tall, so de busy little press agent 
frames it up to have one of her jealous ad- 
mirers send her a poison snake in a box 
tinkin dat when she opened de box de 
snake would jump out an bite her, an he 
would be rewenged for havin had her put 
de skids under him. 

It was a fine little idear all right an 
listened swell to hear him tell it. Of course 
de dame wasn’t going to get bit by de 
snake. She was to open de box an get a 
flash at de snake before it had a chance to 
leap an den notify de police dat de jealous 
guy, who was supposed to be 
a Spaniard, was after her 
fair young life. In dis way 
de reporters would get hold 
of it an it wouldn’t look like 
a plant. We fuss aroun in 
de prop room an fake up a 
cute little box dat looked as 
if it just come through the 
mail, an de P. A. phones 
down to de snake garage for 
a snake. 

I guess he said, “Send me 
out a neat and nifty 
snake,” or de snake 
man gets his dates 
mixed, for long in 
de afternoon out 
comes a great big 
box. We don’t know 

iS AV what is in it so we 

NES hists it up on a lot 
ea of stuff an leave it 
ap & until de head props 

Ni can open it. He al- 
ways likes to open 
tings and as dese 
box nails pulls out 
hard, we let him 
have his wish. 
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Dere was a lot o) sets an 
tings between me an de 
roof of de wardrobe buildin 
but I don’t recollect havin 
dem handicap me none. 





Nitin van a 
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De head props come breezin in, takes 
a slant at de box and den says, “‘Pete, open 
up dat box and we will see what’s in her.” 
I goes out to get five or six of de boys to 
help me, an I runs all over de place an 
finally rounds up a bunch of dem, an we 
are all set to lift it down from where de 
expressman tossed it, when de whistle blows 
an we have to leave it till mornin. 

Next day, after we had rested from de 
long ride out to woik in de street car, and 
as all de nut directors were in a hurry for 
stuff from de prop room, we calls all de 
hands in an decides to see what’s in de box. 
Accordin to de outside of de box it looked 
as if dere might be sumpin to eat or drink 
in it so all de brudders were assembled. 
Some of de boys wanted to open it from de 
top because it said “Dis Side Up” on it, 
but lots of times some of dese comedy pack- 
ers puts dat label on de tops an den puts 
two or three extra nails in it to make it 
more difficult for us poor lads. 

We counts de nails in de top an in de 
bottom an dere is two more in de bottom 
aldough one of dem looked like it didn’t go 
all de way through. To stop de argument 
we takes a vote on it—best two out of tree— 
an decides to open de box from de top. 
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While all de lads are lookin for dere tools, 
some fresh nut slips a hammer into me 
hand widout me knowin it so I am elected. 
By an by I finds a board dat looks easy and 
whams away wid de hammer. De board 
flies up and I takes a look in. 

It’s all dark inside and I sticks my 
beezer down to take a good slant cause 
dey ain’t no use workin all day openin a 
empty box. I bends down, when all of a 
sudden, I nearly pokes my bean down de 
throat of de biggest serpent in de woild. 
I gives one yell an ducks wid de gang after 
me. Honest, de way we got out of dat 
prop room you would of thought we were 
doin it on our own time instead of de com- 
pany’s. Dey told me afterwards dat dere 
was a lot of sets an tings between me an 
de roof of de wardrobe buildin but I don’t 
recollect havin had dem handicap me none. 
Dere was me an de snake—an dere was me 
on top of de peak of de wardrobe roof. 
Dere was no fade out an in, to indicate 
lapse of time. From where I sat I could 
see dat snake comin out of de box. Dere 
must have been a mile of him, an he was as 
big around as a half-keg. Somebody had 
sense enough to slam de prop room door, 
so I clumb down. 

Some nut seein us all boil out of de prop 
room tinks dere is a fire an turns in de 
studio alarm an den pulls de box for de 
boys in de blue shirts. Well, in a few min- 
utes, all of Southern California was a’gath- 
ered ’round dat prop room door. Two hose 
carts an a couple of hook an ladders drive 
up to de door all cluttered up with brave- 
ness. Right away dey was goin to put de 


snake back in de box, but after dey took a 




















slant at him through de prop room window, 
dey decides dat dere is no way a snake can 
be called a conflagration, an right at dat 
time dere duty was to sit out in front of de 
fire house an lamp chickens. 

While all dis was goin on, de snake was 
prowlin around de props. Dere was only 
one window in de place and dat was in de 
prop room door, so dis Bo Constrictor, or 
whatever he was, tinks dat is anudder hole 
an starts to crawl through. Dis window is 
about six feet off the ground an dere ain’t 
nuttin, tank goodness, for de snake to stand 
on, so all he can do is to raise hisself up an 
look at us yaps outside. He starts to stick 
his head through an jams his nose against 
de glass an knocks hisself down. By an by 
he raises hisself again, an bumps his nose 
again. Down he flops, sorer an a boil, an 
we can hear him smashin furniture an mus- 
sin tings up in general. 

All de cow-hands hike around to get dere 
guns an shoot de animal, an we are all 
standin round scairt to death when who 
should walk in but “Little Merry Sun- 
shine’”—de P. A.! 

“Has you got me little reptile for me, 
boys?” he says, gay an festive like. “Have 
you got de adder,” he says, “‘what is to bite 
de fair Imogene on de eyebrow? Bring out 
de neat an nifty receptacle,” he says, “an 
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we will put de varmint in its lair.” Just at 
dis minute de nine miles of sewer pipe 
takes anudder slant at us through de win- 
der. He got a hed on him like a barrel 
and his eyes look like a couple of baby 
spotlights. “My Gawd!” says de P. A. 
“Who let in de Chinese dragon?” 

“Dat ain’t no dragon,” I says, ‘‘dat’s de 
little rascal what’s booked to nibble at de 
fair Imogene’s eyelash,” I says. “But,” I 
says, “‘but, dat reptile in dere could swaller 
all of de fair Imogene,” I says, “an’ only 
tink it was one of Mr. Carter’s little pills. 
Outside of making toothpicks out of a mil- 
lions dollars worth of furniture, he ain't 
done a ting dis beautiful mornin,” I says, 
“but make all de carpenters climb on de 
wagon for life,” I says, “but when he gets 
through dat window dere is no tellin what 
he will do to dis temple of art,” I says. 


“‘Listen, Mis- 
ter,”” I says, 
‘*‘Dat’s your 
snake—you or- 
dered him. He 
ain’t to be used 
in no set. You 
go in dere, 
catch him by de 
ankle an put 
him in de little 
box for Imo- 
gene.’’ 





ple an have dem come out an tie him up,” 
he says. ‘“Or better still, go in dere your- 
self an make him behave.” 

“Listen, Mister,” I says, “dat’s your 
snake—you ordered him. He ain’t to be 
used in no set. You go in dere, catch him 
by de ankle, an put him in de little box for 
Imogene,” I says. ‘Why,” I says, “you 
couldn’t get one of his ears in dat box.” 

After much argument we telephones de 
snake man and he says dere has been a 
serious mistake—just like we didn’t know 
it—de snake we got was for Madame Splotz, 
de Reptile Queen. 

By an by Madam Splotz showed up. 
She weighed about ninety pounds an came 
into de studio all spraddled out. “If any- 
one has hurt my little Oswald, I will keel 
them,” she yelled. ‘‘Where is he! ‘Take 
me to my little Oswald!” 

Can you beat dat? If she had called de 
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snake “Clarence,” or “Alfred,” I could 
probably have stood it—but ‘‘Oswald!”’ 
When she started to open de prop room 
door we tried to reason wid her, but nuttin 
doing,—so when she throws open de door, 
she had plenty of room. De big snake was 
standin right dere an I tought he was goin 
to swaller her, but instead he came up to 
her like a cat. “Did de bad mans frighten 
my little Oswald?” she said. You would 
have tought she was talkin to a pet poodle. 
She takes Oswald by de back of de neck 
and leads him over to de box. ‘‘Now get 
in like a good boy an I will take you away 
from dese nasty mans,” she says,—and 


blowed if Oswald didn’t climb into de box 
an because he didn’t hurry, she slapped him 
on de side. She nailed de lid down again 
an we got a couple of strangers from out- 
side to lift it onto de express wagon. 

De funniest part about it is dat de P. A. 
wid all de excitement, didn’t get a line in 
de papers, for just as de reporters was 
going to follow de fire carts, some steady 
advertiser sneezed an dey went to interview 
him about it for a couple of columns. But 
dat don’t square him wid us. 

We'll get him yet, and when we do, he 
will get a nice story in de “missing” 
colyums. 


(Prere’s NExT PLAINT IN THE AvGusT IssUE. ) 


A SCREEN SONG 


| SING a song of things that be 
And yet are not; events that pass, 
Leaving crisp shadows on the grass, 
Yet never do existence see. 


I sing a song of lives that threw 
A shaft of light across my path; 
Yet let him who a mem’ry hath, 
Remember that these lives ne’er grew. 


For arms that clasped all fond at dawn, 
Yet knew not movement nor repose: 
For smiles all blithe at even’s close, 

That never graced a mouth up-drawn. 


So sing I of the magic screen, 
Whereon move love and grim despair 
In swift procession; aye, and where 

Stalks Giant Nothing, white and clean. 


L’ENVOI: 


I sing to you, ye vanished host 
Who never were, yet seemed so real! 
How hath man made you, that you steal 
Of all my love the best and most? 
—Lilla B. N. Weston. 
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R. Brisbane, in attempting to pull himself out of the 
: tanglefoot of his own remarks on motion pictures, 
In with seems to have thrust his other foot into the fatal molasses. 
Both Feet. In a recent New York address he recanted as follows: 
“The moving picture is to the theatre what the one cent 
+ daily newspaper is to literature.” 

Just what the old-line theatre managers and the public nonprogressives 
have believed right along: 
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ERY much has been written, much more has been said, 
about the instability of the picture business, and varied 
A Matter uncertainties from its portrayals to its financing. 

of Balance. It should be remembered that the picture “business” 
is just beginning to be a business. In its few years of baby- 
hood it has been a foundling infant; its product has been a 
thing so novel that not even a sage could predict whether it would remain a toy 
or become a staple in the world of imaginative endeavor. 

When people became convinced that the photoplay was already a staple, 
the hastily knocked-together craft of active photography had a big boom. It 
was just such a boom as follows a gold discovery or an oil strike. It was gov- 
erned by the same deep-seated, enduring reasons. 

Following the boom there was settled prosperity in some quarters, or what 
appeared to be settled prosperity ; in others, a series of vast slumps. 

It is all a matter of balance. 

The photoplay pendulum, struck by the mighty hand of creation—set swing- 
ing, in all probability, for the centuries — is still vibrating, trembling, thrilling 
with the violent impulse of pristine power. If it has swung too far one way the 
pessimists may deepen their melancholy to learn that it will also swing a bit 
too far in the other direction. 

But all the time, like every other pendulum, according to immutable laws, 
it will be getting right. 

This matter of balance, in the crafts and trades, is governed wholly by the 
law of supply and demand. In the arts supply and demand have much to do 
with balance, but not all. A popular growth to higher artistic ideals changes 
supply and demand itself; therefore ideals, in the arts, are the prime movers. 
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There is no doubt that active photography will be the biggest, sanest art- 
business that the world has ever seen. In its appearance from nowhere, in its 
unexpected quality, its universal appeal and its fitness to gigantic, modern, 
human needs, it is directly comparable to the automobile industry. 

The moving picture camera was never quite such a joke as the original 
horseless carriage. By the time a man with acrank could make jumping snap- 
shots there had been such a deluge of queer notions, such as the gas buggy, the 
phonograph, and these fellows who declared they would fly and would talk from 
distances without wires, that the world was stunned into a sort of amused cre- 
dulity. Today, petrol moves the world, and the invisible shutter draws a curtain 
of forgetfulness over its troubles. 

Like the automobile industry, the picture industry will naturally come to 
normal balance. 

At present, it is suffering from overproduction — from too few really fine 
things and far too many mediocrities. There is a deluge of mediocrity. The 
remedy lies largely in the enforcement of the selective power of the audiences. 


aS 


VERY time we see a pictured letter dropped on a pic- 
tured floor by a pictured person we want to scream. 
For we know, just as certainly as we know that tomorrow’s 
sun will get up, that this telltale writing is going to bust 
the plot like a dynamite bomb. 

The dramatic critics, years ago, accused all the drama- 
tists of overworking the telephone. It was a rather new thing, and the execu- 
tioners of the pen swore that it saved invention, much mental labor and was the 
short-cut out of every difficulty. However that may be, no dramatist ever used 
the telephone so extensively and absurdly as nearly all the picture playwrights 
do the crumpled note. If you were in your wife’s bedroom, with your wife 
around, would you toss your affinity’s note on the dressing table and then stroll . 
out for a little game of kelly pool? You bet your life you would—if you were a 
walking picture. 

In a class with the Handy Note and the Letter on the Floor is our dear pre- 
paredness friend, the Gun in the Drawer. No home should be without a 38 in the 
parlor center-table, where the children can get it to play with; and where your 
wife can reach it in case you don’t agree with her about the dinner hour. 
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Ete professional moralist is usually a long way behind the 
times for the reason that his zeal for others diminishes his 
ability to keep up with the procession himself. A decade 
ago, Or more, a wave of discussion upon the power of sug- 
gestion swept over the country. By discussion of theft, you 
SS! made thieves, it was believed. If you gave a man an ex- 
pose of counterfeiting, he was liable to start making his own money. By the 
same process of reasoning, immorality and all the other evils were contagious, 
like measles or mumps or pranks with the livestock on Hallowe’en. 
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There is a certain quality in suggestion which all psychologists recognize, 
especially among persons of dwarfed, diseased or weak mentality, but suggestion 
does not extend to the absurd limits claimed for its powers in the ’nineties. 

The censors, evidently, are still some distance south of the Spanish War. 
They are cherishing one of the fondest and strongest tenets of another day—at 
least this belief exactly accounts for the excision of the critical moments of all 
evil practices, though the before and after, and most of the evil itself, is never 
expunged. Thus, it is proper for a man to approach a house surreptitiously and 
leave it carrying away a baby, but he must not appear to take the baby from its 
cradle ; shooting is correct, if we don’t see the flash of the gun; in a theft, only 
the actual lifting of the article is wrong. 

This decayed deduction, belonging to the age of Saturday night baths and 
cast-iron underwear, is the only explanation within the national limits of sanity 
accounting for the present censorial system of pruning and purifying. 


Fearful 
and 


Wonderful 
Names. 
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HE naming of plays is as hasty and unsatisfactory a 
matter, in many instances, as the iuggling together of 
misfit words and phrases to form captions. 

Channing Pollock recently wrote a corking, straighta- 
way melodrama with this strong, direct title: “Who Killed 
Simon Baird?” If you could see that title a mile before 
you reached the theatre you would have an intelligent notion of the play just a 
mile in advance.. It told something. But it wouldn’t do, according to the pro- 
ducers; so it appeared in this guise: “By Whose Hand?’ Not bad, but com- 
pared to Pollock’s title, as obscure as a London fog. 

Quite a number of years ago, under the direction of the late McKee Rankin, 
Nance O’Neil appeared in a great European drama which had this title—at once 
powerful, mystic, mellifluous, enthralling—“ The Fires of St. John.” Photo- 
graphed, this drama becomes “‘ The Flames of Johannis.’’ This is as sensible as 
a pretty woman’s sawing off of a Venusian limb in order to acquire a wooden leg. 

What’s the sense to this name, anyway: “A Modern Thelma”? The 
stranger and wayfaring man would think, by this, that Marie Corelli’s original 
tale dealt with a Thelma who lived among the Norse gods. Not at all. The 
play is no more modern than the original novel, which is of today. 
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F you are careful, you may achieve notable results open- 
The ing a single tin of sardines with a razor. But if you open 
Passing a few more tins, the razor becomes a more ineffective and 
of the more dangerous tool than the phoniest professional can- 
Thrill. opener that ever came from a ten-cent store. The thrill— 
=" the cheap, lurid, impossible thrill—has been the movie razor 
opening the sardine-tin of public attention. And it is worn out. 
The moving pictures of five or even three years ago relied principally upon 
a succession of grotesque, wild adventures. It was not what the mimic char- 
acters were which engrossed the attention of author, director and beholder; it 
was the stunts they did. The chase, the heroic Western adventure, the gutter 
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nobleman of the city, the countryman on the asphalt and the asphaltian in the 
country—such were the personalities, uniform though played by a thousand, 
which enthralled us. 

There is no thing in thrilldom which is not familiar to the American picture 
audience. Helen Holmes and Pearl White represent two extremes of feminine 
adventure; Bill Farnum and Doug Fairbanks have been to the poles of combat 
where men are concerned. 

Do not mistake these words; struggle and strife represent life, and the 
drama that has not these elements is no drama, but a tract. So it will ever be. 
The thing that has gone is mere clatter and fury without reason—the Don 
Quixotish rescue when the lady could have walked down-stairs without even 
resorting to the fire escape. The “punches” are perhaps bigger and stronger 
than ever, but mere cutting up in a perfectly noble manner for the cutting-ups’ 
sake is no longer good form. 

Ds 


T is said that the Vitagraph company proposes to gown 
its actresses in Martha Washington style to “conserve 
Dehorning wholesome atmosphere.” 

Beauty. The late General Booth, Field Marshal of Salvation, is 
the only man who has really made pretty modern women 
horrify themselves in attire. ; 

General Booth’s habiliments defy the stylist, and the Salvation lassie who 
really wears her uniform, from poke bonnet to skirt, is quite hopelessly bound 
up in lines which, no matter what their service, certainly do not accentuate the 
charm of God’s Second Attempt. 

It is hard to believe that Vitagraph would seriously attempt such a system 
of dull standardizing, or that Vitagraph actresses would stand for it if it were 
attempted. If this goes over, other logical attempts would be the forbidding of 
the use of tobacco, swearing when one’s wrist is broken by a kicking crank, or 
flirting when the lonely lady at the next table seems positively dying for company. 

Some minx of a Quakeress discovered that her decorous and proper gray 
could be bedevilled by insidious little pulls, puffs, touches and takes. Many a 
daughter of William Penn has thus taken many a worthy young Quaker’s mind 
off his devotions. 

If you turn a flowering plant upside down the blossom will perform a revo- 
lution in a few days to seek the sunshine. The love of loveliness and adornment 
is as much a feminine instinct as the lure of power among men. It’s against 
nature to dehorn beauty. 

















The Scenarios They Want 


THREE LEADING EDITORS TELL THE SORT OF PLAYS 
THEY WILL AND WILL NOT BUY. THEY’RE AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL PLOT—NEVER MIND MECHANICS! 


N the June issue PHotorpLAY MAGAZINE 
announced that ‘Three distinguished 
scenario chiefs—Frank E. Woods of 
the Fine Arts Studio, Harry R. Durant 

of the Famous Players, and Colonel Jasper 
E. Brady of Vitagraph—will tell what the 
companies do and do not want in scenarios 
and plays.” 

Subjoined are letters from these three 
authorities. Photoplay 
writers will find in them 5 
information of distinct 
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plays which have no originality of plot. It 
is not unusual for a scenario editor to re- 
ceive hundreds of scripts in one day. He 
literally blesses his luck if out of this mass 
of writing he can extract one play finger- 
marked with originality of conception. 
Give him the keen plot—and you'll get a 
check. He and his staff will gladly attend 
to the mechanics of the story for the cam- 
era. That’s their business. 
Furthermore: The studio 
requirements of producing 
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value in the merchandising 
of their work. The mail- {§ 
ing of scenarios to produc- 
ing companies without 
knowledge of the particular 
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companies—the sort of per- 
sons they employ, the studios’ 
nearness to or distance from 
the “locations” fitting the 
story submitted, and a hun- 
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needs of the companies—hence without 
knowledge of the market—is the cause of 
the rejection of a very large percentage of 
scripts. ‘The successful seller of anything 
is the person who first finds out, if the in- 
formation be available, where his stuff is 
wanted. And why. And when. 

The trend of the producing companies— 
the buyers of plots—seems to be toward the 
extended synopsis, the telling of the con- 
ceived story, instead of toward the accept- 
ance of the technically correct scenario 
script. And that is logical. It takes only 


an acquired skill to build up the mere me- 
chanics of a scenario: that is no more than 
craftsmanship. The making of a plot is 
the thing they are ready to pay for! 

The mails of the scenario editors of the 
chief picture-making companies are clogged 
“perfectly constructed” 


every day with 
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dred-and-odd other details you can know 
nothing about—vary so widely that the 
building of the scenario (which is nothing 
but the working instructions to the persons 
who film the plot) can be done more 
skillfully, seven times in ten, under the 
supervision of the scenario editor of that 
particular company than by an “outsider.” 

Mr. Frank E. Woods writes PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE thus: 

“We have found, in this studio, compara- 
tively litte value in elaborately worked out 
motion picture plays, and for. the practical 
purposes of our production we prefer narra- 
tive stories, unless the writer can be present 
during the preparation of the script for the 
picture. 

“The writer of a motion picture play 
who is unacquainted with the studio condi- 

tions of the company to whom he has sub- 
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mitted his manuscript, is almost certain to 
involve his story in difficulties which are 
impossible to overcome if his manuscript 
should be followed, and if the best results 
are to be secured. Each studio, no matter 
where located, is subject to local and pro- 
duction conditions that differ from other 
studios. ‘There are many things to consider 
of which the free lance picture story writer 
must be ignorant. The types of players to 
portray certain characters must be avail- 
able; the settings or backgrounds may be 
impossible to secure, or may be far 
too expensive in one studio, while they 
might be cheaply had at others; the 
element of time in 
w hich the picture 
must be produced 
must sometimes en- 
ter into considera- 
tion; the peculiar 
capacity of the di- 
rector to whom the 
picture is assigned, 
must be taken into 
question ; in short these 
and other conditions are 
so numerous and impor- 
tant that when it comes to 
taking a script, no matter 
how well prepared by an 
expert author who has 
perhaps mailed it in from 
a distance, and turning it 
over to a director to pro- 
duce, there at once arise 
necessities for making 
changes—and like knock- 
ing down ten-pins, one 
change involves another, 
until the script becomes a 
tangled skein of thread 
not easily unraveled. 

“Of course there may be exceptions to 
this general rule, but I cannot say that I 
recall any in our experience here. Our best 
success with outside writers who offer stories 
to us for sale, and who are capable of pre- 
paring working scripts, has been when the 
author could confer with the director and 
our scenario and production departments 
during the preparation of the manuscript. 
In each of such cases the result has been 
excellent. The author has been satisfied 
and aided in the development of his story, 
while the director has not been given the 
opportunity or incentive to make any radical 
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changes, such as are often complained of 
by motion picture playwrights. 

“Although we have a considerable staff 
of writers in our scenario department, we 
are always desirous of securing good stories 
from outside. If we buy so little, it is be- 
cause out of the mass of material that is 
being constantly offered we find so little 
that is adaptable to our peculiar wants. 
Everything we receive is carefully read, in 
the hope of finding somewhere a diamond 
in the rough ; occasionally we find one, but 
not often. 

“In order that photoplay 
writers may have a general 
idea of the character of 
stories we mostly desire, I 
will say that first they should 
consider the peculiar quali- 
ties of the stars attached to 
our studio. ‘These stars and 
leading people at present are 
as follows: De Wolf Hop- 
per, Douglas Fairbanks, Mae 
Marsh and Bobby Harron, 
Lillian Gish, Dorothy Gish 
and Owen Moore, Norma 
Talmadge, Wilfred Lucas, 
Tully Marshall, Seena 
Owen, Fay Tincher, Bessie 
Love, Olga Grey, and Con- 
stance Talmadge. Usually 
two or three of these players 
may appear in one picture. 
You will perceive that the 
ingenue star predominates, 
and we are therefore always 
in need of stories im which 
the young girl is the princi- 
pal character. Our require- 
ments for Mr. Hopper and 
Mr. Fairbanks are quite 
obvious, as their peculiar 
qualifications are too well known to require 
explanation. 

“The next point for the author to con- 
sider is the theme of the story. Each story 
should have an idea in it greater than merely 
an interesting series of events. It should 
have a central thought or purpose, not nec- 
essarily heavy. I do not think the public 
likes to think that it is being preached to, 
or obviously taught; these elements in a 
story should be incidental. Generally 
speaking, the author should endeavor to so 
construct his story that when the picture is 
shown on the screen it will cause the specta- 








tors to love or hate the characters as the 
case may be, and therefore care what may 
happen to them as the story unfolds. It 
has been my experience that tragic and de- 
pressing stories have no popular appeal, 
although they may be artistically superior. 
“Historical or ‘period’ stories are not 
especially desirable, on account of the dif- 
ficulties of costuming and settings. We 
might, however, accept stories that come 
under this class, if they have sufficient at- 
tractiveness ; but as a general rule we prefer 
modern dramas, comedy 
dramas, or melodramas. 
“One of the chief ob- 
stacles to the considera- 
tion of outside stories has 
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tion itself must necessarily be in the 
immediate hands of our staff of producing 
directors, with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of our scenario and producing depart- 
ments. While, therefpre, we are glad to 
have big subjects, we would caution writers 
not to treat them in anything like the 
magnificent way in which they would ex- 
pect to see a ‘Birth of a Nation’ produced.” 


"THE following letter is from Mr. H. R. 
Durant of Famous Players: 

“With interest in the 
motion picture increasing 
steadily, and particularly 
in the motion picture plot 
and advice to 


been the idea among the 
authors who have sub- 
mitted their material, that 
they must give us tremen- 
dous subjects that would 
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photoplay authors can be 


found in numberless 
newspapers and maga- 
zines, not to mention 


those publications devoted 





require fortunes to pro- 
duce. Owing to Mr. Grif- 
fith’s great reputation— 
especially since his pro- 
duction of ‘The Birth of 
a Nation’—a great many 
writers, among them some 
of the best in the country, PLAY 
are eager to duplicate that UN OLE 
epoch-making motion pic- 
ture. You can very well 
understand that such 
stories are scarcely ever 
possible for us to consider. 
It toox Mr. Griffith more 
than a year from the time 
he decided to produce 
‘The Birth of a Nation’ 
and commenced the pre- 
liminary preparation until 
it was finished. He has 
been at work on his pres- 
ent picture nearly a year 
and a half, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any 
picture he may make can 
be finished in less than a year’s time. There 
is only one D. W. Griffith—at least up to 
the present time. And if there were an- 
other, and we had him among our staff of 
directors, we could not produce pictures of 
that character or quality in five reels and 
on a weekly program. Mr. Griffith merely 
supervises Fine Arts productions in a gen- 
eral way. The actual work of the produc- 
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exclusively to the films. 
This advice, however, on 
the whole is general, and 
any plan to give authors 
specific information as to 
the various markets for 
ie their wares should be of 
help not only to the 
MT author but to the motion 
picture manufacturer as 
well. 

“Briefly, we are at 
present purchasing only 
ideas for five-reel feature 
pictures which are Ameri- 
can in setting, which deal 
with modern characters 
and conditions, and 
which, above all, are 
original in theme and 
contain a big underlying 
proposition or motive, the 
whole cemented by a 

















strong love interest. The 
leading role must suit one 
of our women stars— 
Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, Pauline 
Frederick, et cetera. Society and comedy 
dramas are particularly desired. 

“Writing a five-reel feature is not, by 
any means, a simple task. You will more 
readily realize this fact when you stop to 
consider that the film of a five-reeler is 
approximately one mile in length, contains 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
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and fifty scenes, and consumes one hour 
and fifteen minutes on the screen. 

“In other words, the plot must be re- 
plete with entertaining situations, the char- 
acters must be human beings, and the sus- 
pense and denouement must be so handled 
by the action that the audience will be in- 
terested up to the last foot of film. Merely 
a series of incidents or episodes in the life 
of a character or group of characters is not 
enough. There must be a logical progres- 
sion of events leading up to the one big 
climax of the picture. 

“Strange as it may seem, fully seventy- 
five per cent. of the successful novels as 
written are unsuitable for feature material. 
Why? Mainly because they do not contain 
sufficient action. And for this reason fiction 
authors of wide reputation fail continually 
as photoplay authors—they do not under- 
stand that words and atmosphere, charac- 
terization and description, do not spell 
screen action. 

“In writing a five-reel feature plot very 
much the same procedure might be em- 
ployed as in planning a five-part magazine 
serial. Magazine editors and authors know 
the importance of the ‘curtain’ at the end 
of each instalment—the dramatic scene 
split in two, followed by the usual “To Be 
Continued’ notice, which rouses the interest 
and curiosity of the reader to the extent of 
purchasing the next issue—and authors 
should recognize the equal importance of 
big scenes and situations in the picture 
plot. Conflict, struggle, tense moments, 
amusing incidents to relieve the monotony 
—that is what the picture-goer wants to 
see in the neighborhood ‘movie’ theatre, and 
that is what we have to supply. 

“What sort of material do we not want? 
you ask. 

“We are not interested in stories dealing 
in any way with war—the public has been 
surfeited with this phase of history through 
the newspapers. Nor are we buying ideas 
which have to do with labor problems, poli- 
tics, or dual roles. We are not in the mar- 
ket for costume plays or plots which are 
foreign as to locale, atmosphere and char- 
acters. We do not desire ideas in which 
drugs, liquor or vice play a conspicuous 
part; and at the present writing we are 
not buying stories calling for male stars. 
Plots which have an unpleasant ending do 
not appeal to us. The faith of the world 
is that everything is going to come out all 


right in the end; so why not stick to this 
theory in the motion picture? 

“Now as regards the form in which to 
submit material: Do not send us complete 
working scripts of your plots—that is, the 
technical scenario which maps out the ac- 
tion scenes by scene. All we ask for is a 
detailed synopsis, two or three thousand 
words in length, outlining the story. Our 
working scenarios are prepared in our own 
office by masters in this art, for experience 
has taught us that scripts from the average 
photoplaywright, who knows little or noth- 
ing of studio conditions and the limitations 
of the camera, are worthless as such. Also, 
please do not submit plays, books or com- 
plete manuscripts of novels or novelettes, 
as we have not the time to wade through 
them. Send us only synopses, and if we 
are then interested, we may ask for the 
play or book, provided the story exists in 
either of these forms. 

“Unavailable ideas are usually returned 
within a week after their receipt, but occa- 
sionally we become deluged with scripts and 
are unable to adhere to this plan. Plots 
which have possibilities are held for further 
consideration. In any event, we do our 
best to render decisions within a fortnight 
at the latest, and we pay the market price 
immediately upon acceptance. 

“Authors should know that familiarity 
with the scenario market is half of the 
photoplaywright’s game. To mail scripts 
blindly to the film manufacturers, regard- 
less of their requirements, is the height of 
foolishness. While you are peddling your 
plot at random, a wiser scenario author 
may be writing the same general idea for 
some particular market, with the result that 
he beats you to it and your plot is rendered 
worthless. 

“You can’t sell a mowing machine to a 
butcher, nor a single-reel picture to a com- 
pany that produces only five-reel features. 
Watch the trade publications and learn the 
specific needs of the film manufacturers. 
Then offer your goods to the proper market 
and you are certain to get results, provided, 
of course, your stuff is salable. 

“In conclusion, writers should know that 
if an idea will not make a good novel of 
70,000 words or a good four-act play for 
the legitimate stage when worked out prop- 
erly, the same idea is not big enough for a 
five-reel photoplay. This is an important 
thing to consider. That authors are not 








considering it is evidenced by the fact that 
out of the mass of material which is sub- 
mitted to us we purchase only one-half of 
one per cent!” 


COLONEL JASPER EWING BRA- 
DY’S letter of reply follows: 

“The Vitagraph is in the market for 
good one-reel comedies, and three, four and 
five-reel dramas. We do not want costume 
stuff, and a military play would have to be 
of sterling worth to get a hearing. If the 
various authors and would-be authors would 
send a commonsense synopsis with their 
scripts they would get a great deal quicker 
consideration. 

“T make it a point never to hold a script 
longer than a week at the most. I know 
this has not always been the case, but it is 
now and will continue as long as I am in 
charge of the scenario department. My 
theory is that an author honors us when he 
or she sends us a script. Perhaps their liv- 
ing depends on their writings. If that is so, 
it is but right that they should have prompt 
action, either for or against. I think you 
will find that the day has gone by when a 
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company can hold a script as long as it 
pleases and pay for it when it pleases. Good 
scripts are too scarce to have any foolish- 
ness along these lines. 

“Comedies are the hardest things to get— 
good, bright one-reelers with a story run- 
ning through their foolery. I want stuff 
for Frank Daniels, Billy Dangman and 
Hughie Mack, and the Vitagraph will pay 
well for them. 

“Some days we receive as high as three 
and four hundred scripts, and many times 
not one is found acceptable. After a big 
murder case or some startling crime the 
mails are overburdened with scripts dealing 
with it in every conceivable form. I won- 
der if the public do not realize we are onto 
our jobs, and that our staff writers are look- 
ing for such things? 

“The necessity for the trained scenario 
writer is here—but he has not reached the 
top of his earning power. That time is 
coming—and coming with the speed of a 
prairie fire—which, you will admit, is some 
speed. It takes a peculiar combination to 
make a good scenario writer, and few have 
the necessary qualifications.” 











TIGGS’ CORNERS GAZETTE 


A. BURSTEIN, Editor 





The Chamber of Commerce, at their daily 
noon meeting over the feed store, decided— 
between pinochles—to have motion pictures 
made of the remarkable growth of Tiggs’ 
during the past 30 years. The first picture 
will show Concertina Avenue in 1885, when it 
contained but thirteen houses, mostly wooden, 
since torn down, and the next will be an ex- 
hibition of the additions since that time, of 
the four dwelling houses, the garage, and the 
three story skyscraper apartments, Tiggs’ Cor- 
ners’ crowning glory. No one has been able to 


suggest how they are to take the pictures of 
1885. 





Sol Leggo is displaying a nicely polished 
shingle in front of his new theatre which will 
be completed when the City engineers get 
around to make the needed electrical connec- 
tions, or later. It is the same shingle which 
Sol regularly applies to his son Davie’s pants, 
when the latter is in need of parental correc- 
tion. Sol has named it “The National Board 
of Censorship.” 





The Calf County Weekly Liberator, follow- 
ing the lead of many others, has determined to 
issue a motion picture section each week. 








They expect an early circulation of several 
thousands composed largely of exchanges with 
the small-fry movie periodicals. The only 
drawback to the plan is that the Liberator press 
may be unable to increase its output as fast 
as the number of exchanges grows. 





So great was the crowd waiting to see 
Charlie Chaplin’s fifth last S. N. A. release, 
that a line was formed along the fence with the 
Mayor and constable in charge. Lily Shorttry, 
after waiting over ‘an hour, found herself be- 
fore the ticket window entirely surrounded by 
men, and without the necessary change in her 
hand. She was compelled to retire from the 
line, remove the money from where it was con- 
tained, and then start at the end of the line 
again. 





The Management of the Nickel-Odeon 
apologizes for its failure to present a show to 
its patrons last Wednesday night. The films 
were shipped by mail, but our esteemed and 
diligent postmaster, fearing lest some regula- 
tion concerning the mailing of inflammable 
material had been broken, decided to investi- 
gate, and applied a lighted match to the films. 


Lost in Chicago’s Wilds 


BUT LATER THE ARTIST AND ONE OTHER 
FOUND BESSIE EYTON, FAR ON A LONE 
PRAI-REE, UNDER THE COOPER-HEWITTS 





The Eyton awaits 


an optic cue all LLL Penned by Sayford; 
dressed up in the Z a2> 
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about ‘‘Crisis” time. 


name!” said the 
Editor genially. 
“Aren’t you ever go- 
ing to get me that 
Bessie Eyton inter- 
view? Don’t you 
know as well as I 
that the Magazine 
goes to press—” 
“But—” said I— 

“But nothing,” 
said the Editor, 
less genially. 
‘*Today’s_ the 
deadline.” 

And presently 
through slanting 
sheets of rain, 
telephones having 
been manipulated 
with emphasis, 

came The Artist 

who was to go with 

The Man Who Was 

9 to Take Him Along. 
On a sunshiny day one 
must allow oneself (and 
The Artist) nine hours 
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and a multitude of minutes to get by street 
car to the Selig Polyscope studios, which 
are situate somewhere in the district of 
Chicago upon a prairie where the souls of 
dead Indians are said to come and dance 
weirdly in the moonmist. On a rain-sod- 
den day it takes much longer. I do not 
know why this is so, but it is so. 

Interlude. Arrival. Introductions. Inter- 
lude while Miss Eyton, wearing the beruf- 
fles of Civil War days, harks to the voice 
of Colin Campbell and steps daintily into 
a camera scene of “The Crisis.” 

“She has,” said The Artist judicially, “a 
voice as of velvet robes stirred softly by the 
breeze at dusk.” 

“So!” said I to myself. “Here is a two- 
way Artist. I must presently hand him 
something back, or he will overrun my 
job.” 

' And without a moment’s hesitation I re- 
plied : 

“She has the grace of movement of a 
freed leaf in June breasting a scented 
zephyr. She—’ 

The Artist eyed me suspiciously. “Where 
did you crib that stuff?” he said. 

With dignity I answered: ‘That is in- 
sult added to falsification. I looked at her 
—and made it up.” 

“YJ don’t believe you,’ said The Artist 
coldly. 

“George!” cried Colin Campbell to a 
shock-haired, gray garbed man of staunch 
bulk and no great height who stood beside 
a snowy Southern dinner table under the 
great swing of twenty Cooper-Hewitts and 
faced into the battery of carbon stand- 
lights whose brilliance is more fearful than 
the sear of white-hot steel. “Right there— 
now—where you stand! Age ten years in 
ten seconds!” 

“See!” I said to The Artist. “The crags 
of his face are crumbling under the blows 





Lost in Chicago’s Wilds 


of Time. His shoulders droop 
under the Mantle of Age, whose 
fringes are Death.” 

“T quit,” said The Artist. ‘You 
attend to your part of this business, 








and I’ll attend to mine.” gi 
I was immensely flattered, and 4 
outwardly unconcerned. I had Yir% 
taught the beggar his place. ut 
“Miss Eyton off !” called the di- ra 
rector, and the fair lady came and ve 
stood with us, and we talked. He 
“Yes, that is quite true,’ she ve 
said. “California is my native fi j 
state and this is the first time in {4:4 


all my life I have been out of it. 4,8, 
And oh, I am so tired of the dirt |}: 
and noise of your wonderful {j:’ 
streets! In California ’dabunga- | 
low—and my motor car. Here I 
live in a little apartment—and ride (t uy 
in the street cars. Every one in 
the pictures out there, no matter . 
how poor, seems to be able to af- A 
ford a motor.” | 5} 

“ ‘A f-ford’—?” said The Artist. {'¢ 
“Surely, surely—” e 

“Ah, no! no! I didn’t, really! 
I never pun. But we got perfectly pat 
lost, Miss Lambert and I, our first |)" | 
day in Chicago. I don’t know (2% 
how many street cars you have in ME 
this great big town, but I know we 
rode on every one of them before 
we found our way out here to the 
studio.” 

Bessie Eyton entered moving 
pictures in 1910, and rose rapidly 
in the profession. Notably she 
has played Helen in “The Spoil- 
ers,’ and now is starring as 
Virginia Carvel in “The Crisis.” 
She is an accomplished horse- 
woman and swimmer. 
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Wanted More Room 


ITTLE Willie was deeply interested in the 

arrangements for the wedding and the 
scene at the altar, but he could hardly contain 
himself when the film bride, suddenly discov- 
ering that she was marrying the wrong man, 
dashed out of the church. 

William pondered the situation a moment, 
then turned to his mother with: 

“So darn crowded she had to leave.” 

M. B. Coe, Flint, Mich. 


co) 
None Colder 


ROMISED sufficient funds to take him to 
a movie show, six-year-old Johnnie under- 
took a trip to the drug store for some cold 
cream for his big sister. 
He returned with a carton of ice cream and 
sister waxed indignant. 
“Well, that’s the coldest cream they got” 
was Johnnie’s alibi. 
Mrs. Frank Mazur, Chicago, IIl. 


® 
Register Sudden Death 


N elderly woman and a little girl entered 

and took seats well front. A picture of a 
fast-running train showed on the screen, and 
as it flashed by the lights in the theater went 
out and the screen faded from sight. 

“I wonder what’s the matter?” the elderly 
woman murmured uneasily. 

“Why, grandma, I guess the camera man 
got runned over,” piped her small companion 
shrilly. 

Leonard Richardson, Emmitsburg, Md. 


® 
A Reasonable Protest 


| i was only five, but his eyes never once 
wandered from the picture during the 
whole of Theda Bara’s interpretation of “The 
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Serpent.” Loud were his protests when his 
mother rose to go. And as she dragged him 
down the aisle the whole house heard his des- 
pairing wail: 
“But mother—mother!—I didn’t see the 
snake yet!” 
Lee Chappelear, Toledo, O. 


@ 
How About the Wake? 


ITTLE Jimmie sat with his mother drink- 
ing in “The Lily of Poverty Flat.” The 
last part shows a man dying. The picture 
slowly dissolved, and the screen flashed “Good 
Night.” Out on the sidewalk Jimmie stopped 
= and looking up sadly into her face 
said: 
“Mother, isn’t anybody going to stay to that 
man’s funeral ?” 
Clyde G. Hair, Pipestone, Minn. 


co) 
Dead? Not Friend Hamby! 


— our old friend Hamby has joined 
the great, silent majority.” 
“What! 
dead ?” 
“Oh, no; he’s left the stage for the movies.” 
George Oakes, Eloise, Mich. 


A Cruel Preventive 


HE two girls sitting in the row in front 
of me were criticizing the actions of the 
lovers on the screen. The hero and his heroine 
had embraced and kissed each other half-a- 
dozen times, and finally wound up with a long 
soul-kiss. 
First girl—Aren’t they the mushy things! 
Second girl—It’s sickening! They ought to 
make them eat onions before they do these 
love scenes. 
Jack Mochar, Vancouver, B. C. 


You don’t mean to tell me Hamby’s 








The Romance of a Great Inheritance Renounced. 
Played Out over a Wide Area by Men of Bold 
Type and a Vivid Woman Whom Fate Pursues. 


“Will you give me a trial spin?’’ 
he_asked. She could not well 
refuse, even had she so desired. 





A MILLION A MINUTE 


By Jerome Shorey 


Produced by Quality Pictures Corporation (Metro) 


“ TIENNE!” 

The agonized cry of a heart- 
broken woman halted the fashion- 
able wedding party as it emerged 

from the church, where Dagmar Lorraine, 
a few minutes before, had become the bride 
of Etienne, Duc de Reves. The woman 
ran up the steps and confronted the bride- 
groom, hysterically, holding a young baby 
toward him. 

“Etienne! For the love of God! I do 
not care, for myself ; my heart isdead. But 
you will not abandon our child! Tell me, 
Etienne, you will not!” 

In horror Dagmar drew away from her 
husband and sought shelter in the protect- 
ing arms of her faithful friend Fanchette. 
The Duke clenched his fists and looked at 
the intruder, while there came over his 


features an expression so terrifyingly cruel 
that the woman trembled and stepped back. 
Dagmar shuddered. The Duke’s glance 
was at once a confession and a threat. In 
an instant he recovered his suavity, and 
turned toward his bride with a smile. 

“The woman is mad,” he said, but his 
voice trembled in spite of himself. “It is 
a case for the police.” 

His words aroused the woman to a frenzy. 
Handing her baby to a friend, she flung 
herself upon the Duke, threw her arms 
about his neck, and poured out a torrent of 
protest and appeal. 

“Come, Fanchette!” 
pered. ‘“‘We must escape.” 

Before the Duke could release himself 
and follow they had slipped through the 
crowd, hailed a passing taxicab, dodged 


Dagmar  whis- 
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into a side street, 
and eluded all pos- 
sible pursuit. Fan- 
chette directed the 
driver to her own 
home. ‘There they 
would be safe unti! 
they could decide 
upon their course. 

Once in that 
haven, Dagmar’s 
courage failed, and 
she sobbed in the 
arms of her friend 
—she never thought 
of Fanchette as a 
servant. Ever since 
she had come to 
Paris to study 
music, this sympa- 
thetic woman had 
been her constant 
companion. The 
adopted child of an 
American multimil- 
lionaire, Miles 
Quaintance, al] 
doors were open to 
her, but always she 
returned to Fan- 
chette for relief 
from the bewilder- 
ing whirl of gaigty. 
She had not loved 
Ktienne, but she 
had been fasci- 
nated, and unable, 
like many other and 
less fortunate 
women, to resist 
him. So finally she 
gave way before his 
persistent ardor 
and consented to 
become his. wife. 
Now with. this 
awful awakening 
came a realization 
that she was almost 
glad the dreadful 
scene had occurred 
—in time to save 
her. But one thing 


remained now—to escape permanently. 
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“‘The woman is mad,’ he said, but his voice trembled 


This she could not do if she remained in shield her, though she recalled with a touch 
France. She must fly to America. Uncle of shame that he had warned her she must 
Miles, as she called her guardian, would not marry a foreigner. That was the one 
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How she would be 
able to break the 
news she did not 
know, but she felt 
that he alone in all 
the world could 
save her from the 
consequences of her 
mistake. 

And _ so, while 
the Duc de Reves 
combed Paris for 
his missing bride, 
she and Fanchette 
were already on 
their way to Havre 
to catch a ship sail- 
ing for New York 
the following day. 


N a little camp a 

few miles up the 

river from Kim- 

berley in the South 

African diamond 

region, two men sat 

discussing a bundle 

of documents which 

the younger of 

them had _ been 

reading aloud. 

This younger man, 

Stephen Quaint- 

ance, after years of 

struggle had dis- 

covered a valuable 

mine, and sold out 

for a fortune to the 

great Kimberley 

Syndicate. The 

other, whose quest 

was ever for adven- 

ture and not for 

wealth, was Tim- 

othy O’Farrell, a 

newspaper _corre- 

spondent and sol- 

dier of fortune. He 

had been chumming 

with  Quaintance 

for more than a 

vear, had _ helped 

. ; “a 3 a him through several 
ie ee ee Se tight places, and was now devoting his 
restriction he had placed upon her when energies to combating Quaintance’s de- 
he permitted her to come to Paris to study. termination to divide the fortune between 
She had not even yet dared to tell him. them. It was in the course of one of these 








That evening as Dagmar stood at a window, she 
was startled at the sight of a skulking figure. 


interminable debates that a courier arrived 
with a package of legal documents, post- 
express from America. 

“So that old devil, Miles Quaintance, 
has gone to his reward,’’ Quaintance mused. 
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“Well, I’m glad I never met him. You 
see, Tim, it was this man, my uncle, who 
was responsible for my coming to Africa. 
My mother told me a story, just before she 
died, that left me unable to trust myself 
in the same country with him. He and his 
brother, my father, were rivals for my 
mother’s love, and Miles persecuted my 
parents incessantly to get his revenge. He 
ruined my father, who died of sheer worry 
soon after I was born, and then he drove 
my mother into poverty. Now, just before 
his death, he has, in a conscience-stricken 
moment, taken this freakish step to atone. 
It seems that if I will only marry his ward 
Miss Dagmar Lorraine, by midnight of 
May 31 next, we will inherit his ten mil- 
lions; if I don’t, the whole thing goes to 
charity. Well—thank the Lord I don't 
need his dirty money! So that simplifies 
things.” 

©’ Farrell mused a few moments. 

“But what about the girl?” he suggested. 
“Perhaps she’s not so fortunately situated.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” Quaintance 
admitted. 

As they sat there, puzzling over the prob- 
lem, a seemingly empty canoe floated down 
the river toward their camp. ‘They hurried 
down the bank, put out in their own boat, 
and stopped it. It was a fearful sight that 
greeted them. The body of a white man, 
cut and slashed by native spears, his fea- 
tures unrecognizable, lay in the bottom of 
the drifting boat. 

“There’s nothing left but to bury him, I 
suppose,” O’Farrell remarked. 

“Wait! Quaintance exclaimed. “This 
is a heaven-sent answer. He shall be 
Stephen Quaintance.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll put my papers in his pockets and 
let him drift down to Kimberley. The 
word of his death will be sent back to New 
York and that will release the girl, break 
the diabolical will, and straighten every- 


thing. Come, Tim, rechristen me—vyou 
writer fellow! Give me a name for a new 
man.” 


‘“You’ve done it yourself—A. Newman 
—what better would you want?” 

“Good. And now, off to America. | 
can’t stay here after I’m dead. Come with 
me, Tim, and let’s see if we can’t dig up an 
adventure on Broadway.” 

So it was settled, and the body of the 
unfortunate was once more sent drifting 
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down the stream. “ Why, it’s Stephen Quaintance,’’ she said, ‘‘the man who she felt for Miles 


But it never 
reached Kimberley. A few miles farther 
on it was again discovered, this time by 
an outlaw, John Seager, wanted in a dozen 
places for various crimes of varying magni- 
tude. With bulging eyes he read the 
Quaintance documents, learned of the for- 
tune waiting in America, apparently for 
the dead man, discovered that Quaintance 
was unknown in America, having been ab- 
sent so many years, and in a few hours 
was bound for Cape Town, where it would 
be a simple matter to raise funds for his 
purpose with this complete identification. 
Thus another Stephen Quaintance set out 
on the trail of the ten millions which the 
real Stephen had spurned. 


HEN Dagmar, Duchesse de Reves, 
arrived in America, and learned of 
her guardian’s death and the terms of his 
will from his lawyer, Samuel Kraft, she 
was in a quandary. What little affection 





will lose millions because he cannot marry me.’’ 


Quaintance was 
destroyed by the freakish testament. He 
always had been kind to her, and yet there 
was something sinister about the man that 
repelled her. She was not without funds, 
for he had been extremely generous in his 
lifetime, and she was not extravagant, so 
with what money she had, and certain 
bonds she had left on deposit in a bank in 
Paris, the future for some time was pro- 
vided for. What she missed was the sense 
of protection he could have given her. Still, 
she believed that in America she was safe 
from her husband. So with Fanchette she 
rented a little house a short distance out 
of town, bought a small automobile, sent 
an order to Paris to sell her bonds, and 
prepared to enjoy life as much as possible. 
After all, she was free—that was the prin- 
cipal thing. 

But she had not reckoned with the per- 
sistence of the Duke. Whatever he may 


have been, he was completely infatuated 
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So they stood there in silence, and heard the little clock tick off a mil- 
lion dollars a minute. 





with his American 
bride, and this infatua- 
tion was only stimu 

lated by her flight, the 
course of which he 
soon discovered 
through detectives. Ac- 
companied by his valet, 
Jules, his efficient lieu 
tenant in many an es- 
capade, he followed to 
New York. Here the 
trail was lost. For 
greater security, Dag 
mar had declined to 
give Kraft her address. 
and as she was virtually 
unknown in the city 
the Duke was baffled. 
Still he did not aban- 
don his search, and one 
day Dagmar, driving 
slowly down Fifth 
Avenue in her car, for 
once unaccompanied by 
Fanchette, saw Jules 
suddenly dart out from 
the curb and leap into 
the vacant seat beside 
her before she could 
speed up and escape. 

“Pardon, Madame 
la Duchesse,”’ the valet 
remarked with obse 
quious irony, “but my 
master is verree, verree 
anxious to see you.” 

“He is here —#in 
New York?” 

“Mais oui, and so 
disconsolate, . Ma- 
dame.” 

“T will not see him! 
Tell him I never want 
to see him again— 

never !” 

“Let us go some- 
where that we may 
talk,” Jules urged. 
“Perhaps we can ar 
range it—you and I.” 

“What do you 
mean ?” 

“We cannot talk 
here, Madame. Let us 
go to some cafe.”’ 

Dagmar drove to a 








small restaurant, almost deserted at that 


hour of the afternoon, and there heard 
Jules’ proposition. It was a very simple 
one—blackmail. For ten thousand dollars 
he would be silent. ‘To this there were 
two objections: the first, that this was 
a great deal more than Dagmar could 
spare; the second, that she did not doubt 
that Jules, the money once in his hands, 
would break his word and tell the Duke of 
his discovery, to gain a second reward. 
Dagmar protested, ‘pleaded, but Jules was 
inflexible in his demand. His bullying tone 
and sputter of broken English attracted the 
attention of two men sitting at a table 
a short distance away. They were A. New- 
man and Timothy O’ Farrell, just arrived 
in New York from South Africa. 

Coincidence? Yes, but what is life but 
a long series of coincidences? What has 
seemed nothing but chance has altered the 
course of thousands of lives, and even the 
destinies of nations. The verse speaks 
truly: 





Two shall be 
apart. 
And these o’er 
lands, 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 

And all unconsciously shape every act 
And bend each wandering step to this one 


born the whole wide world 


unknown seas, to unknown 


end— 

That one day, out of darkness, they shall 
meet, 

And read life’s meaning in each other's 
eyes. 


There was fear in Dagmar’s eyes, as Jules 


became more violent, and at length they 
rested in the strong, steady gaze of 


Stephen’s. Jules leaned toward her, and 
began pounding the table. Dagmar looked 
an appeal she dared not speak. She could 
see that Stephen was a gentleman, and 
he could see that she was terrorized. With 
two steps he was beside her, and placed a 
heavy hand upon the shoulder of Jules. 
The Duke’s valet started to protest, but 
Stephen’s fingers closed like a vise upon 
his arm. Without a word he slunk away, 
turning at the door with a snarl. 

“Thank you, so much,” Dagmar said, 
simply. ‘“He—I knew him in Paris, and 
he has been annoying me.” 

“May I see you safely home?” Stephen 
asked. 
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“No, thank you. 
shall be all right.” 

Stephen accompanied her to her motor, 
but she simply bowed when he handed her 
his card, ‘A. Newman,” and did not offer 
to reveal her own identity. She was grate- 
ful, but clearly had no desire to continue 
the acquaintance. 

“Tim,” Stephen remarked, when he re- 
turned, “I’ve got to know that girl.” 

O’Farrell was on the verge of making 
a bantering remark, but he noticed that 
Stephen’s jaws were set, and that he was 
staring abstractedly at the door. His 
knowledge of men warned the adventurer 
that this was no subject for levity. 


My car is outside. I 


‘TH US a triple search for Dagmar was 

on foot, for Seager had arrived, pre- 
sented his credentials and Kraft’s own letter 
(to Stephen) to that lawyer, and promised 
him a big fee if he would lend his assistance 
in bringing about the ten-million-dollar 
wedding. Soon they had a detective agency 
searching the city and its environs for the 
missing girl. The Duke, however, had in 
his possession a specific clue, for Jules had 
the presence of mind, when Stephen drove 
him from the restaurant, to make 4 note of 
the number of Dagmar’s automobile. 
Stephen alone had nothing to guide him, 
but one morning he decided that he would 
buy a car and drive up and down the streets 
of New York until he found the girl whose 
features had become indelibly photographed 
on his mind. He concluded that a small, 
second-hand car would answer his purpose, 
and scanning the automobile advertisements 
discovered one which was worded so un- 
professionally that it arrested his attention. 
The description of the car, he then noted, 
tallied exactly with the one in which the 
mysterious young woman had driven from 
the cafe. Within an hour he was at the 
address given, arriving just as Dagmar was 
preparing to go for a drive. 

Dagmar had received word from her 
Paris bankers that, owing to a complica- 
tion, it would be necessary for her to come 
in person to attend to the sale of her bonds. 
Her funds were running low, and she de- 
cided to sell her car to provide money for 
the return to France. But when the man 
who had befriended her in the restaurant 
appeared as a purchaser, it was almost be- 
wildering. Stephen, however, was quite 
casual. 
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“T understand you have a car for sale,” 
he said. 

“Yes. 
one ?” 

“Will you 
asked. 

She could not well refuse, even had she 
so desired. But there was something about 
this tall, handsome stranger that gave her 
a sense of security, and as they drove along 
through the country roads their friendship 
ripened swiftly. Always in the background, 
however, was the sinister figure of. the 
Duke, and from time to time Dagmar 
would remember this and reestablish her 
barrier of reserve. With deep remorse she 
realized how delightful it would have been 
to fall in love with this Mr. Newman, if 
that were not entirely out of the question. 

When the ride ended Stephen declared 
he was quite satisfied, and paid for the car, 
but said he would leave it with her for a 
few days until he decided where to keep it. 
Meanwhile she was to use it as if it were 
still her own, he declared. He insisted 
she should give him another lesson in driv- 
ing it the next afternoon. 

That evening as Dagmar stood at a 
window, looking pensively .into the moon 
light, she was startled at the sight of 
skulking figure, darting from the protecting 
shadow of one tree to that of another. 
She watched for it to reappear, and her 
first suspicion was confirmed. It was Jules. 

Quickly she called Fanchette and told 
what she had seen. ‘hey decided to leave 
for France without delay, and found that 
a ship sailed the next day. They hurriedly 
packed their few necessities, and shortly 
after daybreak departed, leaving the place 
in charge of a neighbor. But Dagmar 
could not bring herself to leave without 
writing a note to Newman, leaving it with 
the man who had charge of her car. She 
signed it “Laura Andrews,” for it was by 
this name she was known to the few neigh- 
bors and the tradespeople, in her retreat. 
She merely told him that a cablegram had 
called her unexpectedly to Paris, hoped 
she might see him again when she returned, 
but added that this might not be for many 
months. And what she told Stephen, it 
required no great cleverness for the Duke 
and Seager’s spies to learn for themselves, 
when they found the house deserted. 

So it was not strange that, a few days 
later three men unacquainted with each 


This is it. Do you want to buy 


give me a trial spin?” he 


other, all pursuing the same woman but 
all with different motives, crossed the At- 
lantic on the same ship. But though 
Seager, the Duke and Stephen, never had 
come face to face, one day O’Farrell 
grabbed Stephen’s arm, and -pointing at 
Seager, said: 

“Steve—look at that fellow 
Have you ever seen him before?” 

“Tf I ever did, I’m sure I don’t want to 
again. Gad, what a vicious face!” 

O’ Farrell was not satisfied and made in- 
quiries, which elicited an astonishing fact. 

“You may be interested in knowing, 
Steve,” he said, a few hours later, “that 
your friend with the vicious face is Mr. 
Stephen Quaintance.” 

“The devil it is!” 

‘True for you, Steve! The devil it is, 
but he’s calling himself Quaintance. I’ve 
taken another look, and I remember him 
now. He’s a rascal, thief and cutthroat 
that I saw kill a man in cold blood in 
Johannesburg two years ago, only he had 
a stubby beard then. ‘That’s why I didn’t 
recognize him at once. You see, he’s robbed 
our friend in the canoe, and found your 
papers.” 

“Well, I don’t care if he uses my name— 
never did think much of it. But I’m 
hanged if I want to see him using it to 
persuade some innocent girl to marry him 
to get ten millions.” 

‘Then let me take hold of his trail. The 
minute we leave the boat I'll get two or 
three detectives to watch him night and day, 
and copper his game. ‘Thank heaven, here’s 
adventure again!” 


carefully. 


UT Stephen’s own interests absorbed 
him to the exclusion of all else. His 
chase was a difficult one, but how difficult 
he did not know. He was looking for a 
Miss Laura Andrews, while Dagmar, know- 
ing how futile it would be to try to hide 
herself in Paris, and her business affairs 
likewise calling for the use of her proper 
name, had taken apartments with Fanchette 
at the Hotel d’Artaille as the Duchesse de 
Reves. Stephen inquired at one hotel after 
another for Miss Andrews, visited all the 
public places where she might be expected 
to go, but the weary days passed without 
sign of her. Finally he began to under- 
stand what a hopeless quest it was. 
Seager was more successful. 


(Continued on page 152) 


He had 
































“There are only two kinds of athletes 
that can afford to disregard rules—Spanish, 
and checker-players.”—D. Fairbanks. 


OT so very long ago, Douglas Fair- 
banks was a Broadway idol. All the 
reg’lah fellahs used to imitate his 
walk, his gesticulations and other 

idiosyncrasies (this word comes very highly 
recommended). ‘Then he was regarded as 
the knee plush ulster (this is a well known 
foreign phrase) of fashionable masculinity 
and matinee idolatrous femininity also 
looked upon him with favor, and languorous 
eyes. Then he was.a Broadway star ; now he 
belongs to the world, beeause he is “in 
pictures.” Generically speaking, he has 
doffed his fine linen and is wearing the 
celluloid collar. 

This is an athletic age. Everybody is 
more or less .athletic, due largely to the 
advertising propaganda of the athletic 
underwear and _ corset manufacturers. 
Those that aren’t athletic, want to be, and 
no one, man, woman or child, can be truly 
athletic without rules. 

Mr. Fairbanks has come to the attention 
of the nation, via the ribbons of trans- 
parent celluloid, as an athletic type worthy 
of emulation. There has been a great de- 


mand*for information as to how he keeps 





Old Doc 
Cheerful 


NAMELY, DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, 
AND HE TELLS THE WHOLE WORLD 
HOW TO BE ATHLETIC; HIS RULES 


By K. Owen 


“‘Always smile. It 
won’t hurt you and 
may help others!’’ 


himself in such excellent condition. ‘lhe 
situation demanded an interview with Mr. 
Fairbanks. Well, here y’are: 

“Mr. Fairbanks,” said I, after he had 
crushed my typewriter finger in a spirit of 
friendly greeting, ‘how do—’” 

“Well,” came the reply like the snap of 
a machine gun, “it’s nothing but rules. 
Everybody who desires to be an athlete 
should have rules. Furthermore they 
should be printed rules. ‘There are only 
two kinds of athletes that can afford to 


disregard rules—Spanish, and_ checker- 
players. Spanish athletes have attained 


the highest honors in their profession—I 
am speaking now of New York—with no 
further exercise than raising the right leg 
six inches and resting it on a brass tube at 


frequent intervals during the day and 
night. 


“T do not like to converse regarding my 
own personality but I can say with all mod- 
esty that I do keep in the pink of condi- 
tion; and I am not at all averse to telling 
the public just how I do it. I will proceed 
in language that I think even you may 
comprehend. You can write in a headline 
here entitled: 

“HOW TO BE ATHLETIC LIKE 

ME.” 
“First comes sleep. At least eight hours’ 
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‘“‘Now then, how is this 
darn game going to come 
out?’’ You never can tell 
when it’s solitaire in a 
California bungalow. 

























*“O you Daddy! 
Hold still now — 
I’m going to walk 
on your hat.’’— 
Fairbanks with 
son and heir-to- 
cheerfulness. 


sleep is required. Or should it be are re- 
quired? Just fix it up right. I’m a light 
sleeper myself and seldom require more than 
four or five. It has been aptly said that sleep 
is nature’s great hair restcrer. 

“On arising in the morning, a hot glass of 
water should be drank. Better make that, a 
glass of hot water should be drunk. I don’t 
drink it myself but it is in the rules. ‘Coffee is 
very bad for one striving to be athletic and should 
be eliminated. I seldom drink more than three 
cups in the morning. At certain seasons of the year 
one should also abstain from eggs at the matutinal meal— 
yes, some word that—sounds kinda German. Otherwise 
they might lead to a severe strain—financial. 

“Meats should be eaten in moderation and not more 
than twice daily. A’well cooked goulash at lunch should 
never be served simultaneously with a New England 
boiled dinner. 

“IT cannot place too much emphasis on the matter of 
alcohol. It should be shunned as a pestilence. The 
minute you introduce alcohol into the chemistry of the 
body, as Jack London says, the system begins to fight 
till it gets licked. And you ought to be conserving all 
that fighting energy. Of course I try not to be unsociable. 
Drinking alone is one of the worst vices I know. 

“Soft drinks of certain brands should also be shunned— 
that is, one should not try to subsist on them. There 
is only one man in the nation who ever became famous 
because of a soft drink. And he hasn’t any more job 
than a rabbit now. 

“Now about tobacco. It is generally conceded that 
nicotine is bad for the lungs. If one’s lungs are weak, he 
is weak all over. The man, woman or child who seeks to 
be athletic should cut out the cigarets, cigars and pipes. 
I'll cut out tobacco myself if my wife continues to harp 
on the subject of my smoking. 

“One of the principal things about athletics is 
exercise. ‘There’s no use trying to be athletic with- 
out it. ‘Ten minutes of gymnastics when arising in 
the morning is usually sufficient when augmented 
by walking. The exercise should be taken in front 

















of an open window, as the breathing of 
fresh air is very good for one. Automo- 
biles should be shunned. Shunning them 
is often very good exercise in itself. What 
I mean to convey, however, is that when a 
person has a machine, he rides instead of 


















walks, thus losing 
much healthful ex- 
ercise. 


“Those who 
strive for physical 
prowess often. neg- 
Y lect the mental 

and spiritual. <A 

half hour each day 
should be devoted to 
serious reading—psy- 
chology and meta- 
physics, for in- 
stance. You will 
be surprised at 
the results—just 
as much = sur- 
prised, prob- 
ably, as I 
would be. 

“There is 
much more 


**Once in awhile 
we wear a flower 
on our coat to 
show ourselves 
how beautifully 
we can adorn 
Nature.’”’ 


“A glass of hot water’s the 
thing in the morning, an iced 
orange -juice is better, and a hot 
chocolate is coming up!’’ 
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that could be said—many more rules that 
could be given. What I have furnished 
you are merely the essentials. I know they 


are good rules. because I am_ personally 
acquainted with fellows who have 
But the best rule 


tried them. 





“Don’t trifle with me, fellah, I might biff you!” 


of all is, ‘Don’t worry.’ Always smile. It 
won’t hurt you and may help others. 

“In conclusion, I might state that I am 
proud that I am an athlete. It is my 
intention to keep on being one, in the same 
old way.” 

Then Mr. Fairbanks made a futile at- 
tempt to shake hands with the interviewer, 
who had learned something in the course 
of the session; apologized for having to 
leave and blamed it on the director. 

Just as a sort of curtain it might be 
added that probably no recruit to the 
screen from the speaking stage has made 
good in like proportion to Mr. Fairbanks. 


Lays and Layers 


ABOUT THE PEOPLE OF FILMLAND, 
AT THE STUDIO AND IN THE HOME 


By Cal York 


ANT to hear 

about Alice 
Joyce’s experiences at 
the recent photoplay- 
ers’ stage perform- 
ance for The Actors’ 
Fund, in New York 
City? With her hus- 
band, Tom Moore, she 
appeared in a one-act 
play, and thus enthu- 
siastically she writes 
of her footlight debut 
to PuotropLay MaGa- 
ZINE: 

“I’ve been on the 
stage! For years even 
the word ‘stage’ sent 
cold chills down my 
spine. 

“IT was quite calm 
just before the curtain 
went up. We opened 
on a dark stage and I 
was supposed to be 
excited. Good thing! 
Then Thomas, with 
all his experience, 
forgot the plot! 
Money on dresser— 
most important prop 
—he’d forgotten it. I 
was just about to give 
him the line when I 
saw him coming to- 
ward me. He then 
improvised a line of 
his own, about the 
money being on the 
dresser. 

“After Tom forgot a few more lines I began 
to hope he wouldn’t skip to the finish. Good 
thing I knew my lines so well! I’ve teased 
him ever since—tickles me that he, who has 
been on the stage for years, forgot. After 
such a severe test I ought to be able to work 
at any time on the stage. 

“I was worried about my voice, but Anna 
Nillson, a severe critic, sat very near the back 
and heard every word. Only just when I began 
to feel easy—it was over!” 


*"He@ec «Bees 


in the film firmament. 


ABEL NORMAND, formerly a scintillat- 
ing charter member of Keystone, is now 
a reg’lar individual star with a studio of her 
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Here is Gladys Brockwell, a meteor, rather than a fixed star 
During the last few months she has 
been with Fine Arts and Universal, and is now with Fox. 


own. After she quit 
the Arbuckle company 
in New York, Miss 
Normand returned to 
Los Angeles to begin 
her new line of dra- 
matic work under the 
supervision of Thos. 
H. Ince. However, 
presence at the Ince 
studios is not re- 
quired, as a _ special 
studio was built in 
Hollywood for Miss 
Normand. 


HOMAS W. 

LAWSON, whose 
name was one with 
which to conjure in 
the devious ways of 
high finance some 
years back, has _ be- 
come a scenario 
writer. At the behest 
of William A. Brady, 
director-general o f 
the World Film Cor- 
poration, Mr. Lawson 
has worked out a 
picturization of 
“Friday, the 13th,” a 
novel which created 
quite a sensation in 
the heyday of the 
Lawson career. Rob- 
ert Warwick is to be 
the star of the film 
play. 


EPORTS from Los Angeles during the 

month had it that Edna Purviance, the 
dazzling blonde of the Chaplin company, had 
abandoned that concern. Several newspapers 
printed the report and then things began to 
happen. The Mutual company, which has in- 
vested close to a million dollars in the funny 
fellow, sent out many denials of the rumor, 
declaring that Miss Purviance was under con- 
tract with them (what does a woman care 
about such a trifle, anyhow, if she has a griev- 
ance?) and the redoubtable Charles spent at 
least $2.28 on telegrams stating that Miss 
Purviance was still a member of his company. 
Another K. O. for Dame Rumor. 








ITTLE Mary Miles Minter, the wonder- 

child of Metro, has enrolled under the 
American banner—that is, the banner of the 
American Film Company, which is the leading 
industry of Santa Barbara, Cal., next to the 
tourist business. We are told that Miss Minter 
has signed a five-year contract with that com- 
pany, so she will be—let’s see, she had her 
last fifteenth birthday on April 1—yes, she 
will be just seventeen when her contract 
expires. 


XCEEDINGLY exciting information is 

furnished by press agents occasionally. 
For example, we learn that when J. Warren 
Kerrigan recently re- 
turned from the 
mountains south of 
San Diego, “he was 
accompanied by a 
huge appetite.” So 
huge, in fact, that he 
went into a cafe in 
San Diego and ate 
$4.90 worth of food. 
Gracious, what an aw- 
ful spender! 


AL COOLEY, 

who has been 
with American at 
Santa Barbara for 
some time, has joined 
the Monrovia com- 
pany, located a few 
miles from Los An- 
geles, and he is to 
play the lead in a new 
multiple reel spectacle 
based on the early 
history of California 


EORGE BEBAN, 


delineator of 
Italian character roles 
extraordinary and 


star of a half-dozen 
notable photoplays, is 
now a manager. After 
completing “Pas- 
quale,” for Morosco, 
Mr. Beban was of- 
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stars in two well-praised plays, Mae Murray 
in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs” and Blanche Sweet in 
“The Thousand Dollar Husband.” Mr. Young 
has been engaged to direct Mabel Normand 
at her new Hollywood studio. 


OSEMARY THEBY and Harry Myers 
who recently disassociated themselves 
from Universal, Eastern, are now in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., turning out comedies under the Vim 
banner for the General program. We are re- 
liably informed they are “refined” comedies. 


ERHAPS on the theory that they will 
become more reconciled to their fate, the 
Governor of Arizona 
is said to be contem- 
plating the reprieve of 
several condemned 
murderers who re- 
cently appeared in a 
Fox photoplay, so 
that they won't be 
hanged until after 
they see themselves on 
the screen. All of 
which speaks well for 
the humanitarianism 
of the Arizona ex- 
ecutive and the Fox 
typewriter soloist. 


FTER all, the 

screen is no 
more hazardous than 
the stage, if Frank 
Campeau’s experience 
is any criterion. After 
a season of Holly- 
wooding, without per- 
sonal injury, Mr 
Campeau drifted East 
to play the villain in 
“Rio Grande,” the 
new Augustus Thom- 
as border drama. Dur- 
ing the Chicago en- 
gagement, Mr. Cam- 
peau fractured two 
ribs while doing a 
heavy fall required by 
the action of the play, 
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fered the opportunity 
of taking charge of 


You wouldn’t know her as Mrs. Dick Rosson, so we will 
continue to call her Vera Sisson, late Biograph star, who 
be€ame the bride of Dick Rosson of American last month. 


but he did not retire 
because of his inju- 








“Civilization,” the big 
Thomas Ince spec- 
tacle, for its New York run. He is now ir that 
city arranging for its premiere. 


T looks like a certainty that Geraldine Far- 

rar is to indulge in another season of cellu- 
loid drama. She has just leased for the 
summer Villa Blanca, the Hollywood home of 
Blanche Ring. Miss Farrar is under contract 
with Lasky. 


AMES YOUNG, husband of the renowned 
Clara Kimball and one of the country’s lead- 
ing photoplay directors, is no longer with 
Lasky. During the few months he spent in 
Hollywood, Mr. Young directed two notable 


ries. Instead he con- 
tinued doing the fall 
every night and sometimes in the daytime also, 
so that there was little chance for the injured 
bones to knit. 


ERA SISSON, one of the last of the 

Biographers, is Director Dan Cupid’s most 
recent victim on the Golden Coast. Miss Sis- 
son during the last month became the bride of 
Dick Rosson, who indulges in juvenile leads 
for the American Film Company at Santa 
Barbara, where they will reside. The bride 
was formerly with Universal, but she rejoined 
Biograph, where she remained until that pio- 
neer concern quit the battle and ended its 
studio activities. 
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AMOUS old Drury Lane Theater in Lon- 
don has become a cinema. It is now hous- 
ing “The Birth of a Nation,” and most all of 
royalty are said to have braved the Zeps to 
see the Griffith production. 


ACK CONWAY is a new directorial acqui- 

sition at Universal City and has been desig- 
nated to boss the J. Warren Kerrigan com- 
pany. Mr. Conway is a graduate of the Griffith 
school. He came to the Griffith studio to play 
leads and soon was directing features. 


“Fr RONCHO BILLY” ANDERSON manages 

to keep his name in print despite his retire- 
ment from the screen. An actress has sued 
him for debt in Chicago and he recently pur- 
chased a half interest in the Longacre Theater, 
New York. It is not his first theatrical ven- 
ture, as he experimented with a musical comedy 
house in San Fran- 
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Recently General T. Coleman Du Pont, United 
States senator and gunpowder magnate, com- 
pelled the Fox company to remove his name 
and that of his son, an honor student at Bos- 
ton “Tech,” from the photoplay “Blue Blood 
and Red.” An injunction did the work. Then 
Universal took “Mrs. William Brandt” out of 
the cast of “Where Are My Children?” its 
much discussed sex-control photoplay, because 
of the protest of a well-known New York 
woman of that name. 


 gemcnong og is still actively engaged in gath- 
ering in new feminine talent. In addition 
to Edna Goodrich, that concern recently signed 
up Rita Jolivet and Vivian Martin. Miss Joli- 
vet has appeared in but one film, “The Una- 
fraid,” done at Lasky’s, and Miss Martin has 
been a featured player at Fox’s Eastern 
studio for the greater part of a year. 





cisco a few years ago 
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BLIGATIONS 

mean nothing to 
some folk. Here we 
have Francis X. Villa 
(the X is silent as in 
cheese), under con- 
tract to appear in a 
five-reel Lubin play, 
deliberately falling 
down on his agree- 
ment to start work 
May 10. He has not 
even notified the com- 
pany as to his where- 
abouts. 


ICHARD GAR- 

RICK is no long- 
er director-general of 
Gaumont at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He re- 
signed, according to 
word from the new 
film center, with no 
reason given for the 
sudden retirement from the boss office. 
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musical stage. 


ORD from farther south in Florida has 

it that Paul Gilmore’s film company has 
disbanded at Tampa and that the former mati- 
nee idol is looking for someone to organize 
another company to exploit his _histrionic 
wares, 


, . is disclosed via Vitagraph’s efficient pub- 

licity bureau that “In Miss Lucille Stewart, 
Mr. Ince has found an artist capable of fulfill- 
ing every difficult demand that he may make 
on her for the artistic and realistic production 
of the many features he has in contemplation.” 
Inasmuch as Miss Stewart has, in private life, 
been Mrs. Ince for several years, the discovery 
must have been peculiarly startling to the di- 
rector-husband. 


SING the name of a real person in the cast 
of a reel drama is more often than not 
fraught with embarrassment for all hands. 








Famous Players has a weakness for musical comedy stars. 
This is the latest peach plucked by that organization from the 
Little Ann Pennington, Ziegfeld **Follies.’’ 


AVING _§com- 

pleted a_ season 
on the legitimate 
stage, Richard Ben- 
nett has hit the Coast 
trail once more. He 
has signed with 
American at Santa 
Barbara, where he 
staged his celluloid 
version of “Damaged 
Goods.” 


HARLOTTE 

WALKER, 
whose screen acting 
has been monopolized 
by Lasky thus far, has 
signed a contract with 
Metro, said to be a 
long-term document. 
In private life, Miss 
Walker is the wife of 
Eugene Walter, one 
of the country’s best 
known dramatists. 


INCE Edna May ventured out of her long 

retirement there has been a plethora of 
photoplays with a Salvation Army flavor. 
The latest to don the blue bonnet is Fannie 
Ward in Lasky’s “The Gutter Magdalene.” 


E WOLF HOPPER’S contract with Fine 

Arts expires in August, and he plans to 
make a tour over the various big-time circuits. 
Mr. Hopper’s newest film play is “Casey at the 
Bat,” in which is said to be visualized the vari- 
ous causes which contributed to the striking 
out of the Mighty Casey in the ninth, to the 
deep sorrow of Mudville. 


OUD noises were made by Universal a few 

weeks ago anent the return of Florence 
Lawrence to the camera stage after a long 
retirement. There was just a whisper when 
Miss Lawrence resigned after appearing in a 
single picture. The corporation side of it was 
that the actress had an attack of temperament; 
the other side is mum. 








ITTY GORDON, she of the alabaster 

shoulder blades, and Jack Wilson, her 
vaudeville partner, have gone into the film pro- 
ducing business on their own hook. There 
seems to be an epidemic of it. Mitzi Hajos— 
pronounce it any way you wish—of musical 
comedy fame, and Vaughan Glaser, who leads 
the matinee idols’ league, are officers and chief 
stockhalders of another new film concern. 
Both are to play before the camera as well as 
act in executive capacity for the company. 


9 gapecctets BROCKWELL, who has recently 
appeared in Fine Arts and Universal films, 
has been annexed by the western branch of the 
Fox Company, as a new lead. Another recent 
acquisition by the same concern is Charles 
Clary, who was successively with Selig, Fine 
Arts and Lasky, as leading man. Both are 
playing in Director Raoul Walsh’s company. 


ERHAPS for the 

first time, the dra- 
matic rights for a film 
play have been sold, 
thus reversing the 
usual order. The 
photoplay which is to 
be made over into a 
stage drama is “The 
Cheat,” written by 
Hector Turnbull and 
produced by Lasky 
with Fannie Ward 
and Sessue Hayakawa 
in the leading roles. 
Several New York 
theatrical producers 
made bids for the 
rights, which were 
acquired by A. H 
Woods. 


CCORDING to a 

recent interview 
by Col. W. N. Selig 
the publication of sto- 
ries regarding the 
high salaries paid film stars is very detrimental 
to the industry. However, the salaries are 
actually paid as reputed, almost without excep- 
tion, and it is the paying rather than the pub- 
lication that hurts the producers most. 


RANCIS X. BUSHMAN is now the pos- 

sessor of an estate. He recently purchased 
a home surrounded by 115 acres of land in 
a Baltimore suburb and he has already installed 
his family in the new domicile. He is said to 
have paid $65,000 for the place. 


HEDA BARA, who specializes as the third 

rail in Fox eternal triangles, plans to in- 
vade the field of fiction. It is announced that 
Miss Bara will soon offer for publication her 
personally written memoirs. Which is but 
prefatory to the press agent allegation that in 
her latest role the well-known vampire ruins 
the lives of three men. Furthermore, it is des- 
ignated a “masterful” film drama. 
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Vivian Martin is a very discriminating reader. If you don’t 
believe it, see what she is perusing while waiting for her cof- 
Jee. Miss Martin is now a member of the Morosco forces. 
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AINTY little Ann Pennington, for three 

seasons a star of “The Follies,” has de- 
serted the spotlight for the Cooper-Hewitts. 
Her celluloid debut will be as a Famous Player 
in “Susie Snowflake,” a tale of the musical 
comedy stage. Another recent annexation by 
Famous Players is Peggy Hyland, one of Eng- 
land’s leading stage and screen stars. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN believes that his repu- 

tation and fame will be jeopardized by the 
alleged padding of his Carmen burlesque from 
a two-reeler to double that size, so he brought 
suit for injunction against Essanay. The latter 
corporation, as an act of reprisal, sued Charlie 
for $500,000 damages, alleging that he had con- 
tracted to produce ten pictures for them last 
year and only did seven. Outside of these pre- 
liminary flurries, the friendliest relations exist 
between the two sides of the controversy. 


ARY MOORE, 

sister of Owen, 
Tom and Matt, is now 
appearing in Metro 
pictures. In “A Mil- 
lion a Minute” Miss 
Moore played the role 
of Francis Bushman’s 
mother, but it was 
when the hero of the 
play was a wee baby. 


DWARD _ AR- 
NOLD, one oi 
Essanay’s young lead- 
ing men, is the newest 
benedick around the 
Argyle street studio. 
(No, not any sort of 
“Benedick” Arnold. 
The bride was for- 
merly Miss Harriet 
Marshall, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and the 
ceremony occurred at 
the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, April 20. 
Mrs. Arnold is a graduate of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music and is prominent in Rich- 
mond society. 


UBIN’S Coronado Beach studio has again 

acquired Adda Gleason since the comple- 
tion of “Ramona,” in which Miss Gleason 
played the title role. 


EA, verily; the greatest of these is charity. 
The Balboa company announced that had 
it won that damage suit against Henry Wal- 
thall, the entire $20,000 would have gone to the 
Actors’ Fund. But—the announcement was 
made after the jury brought in the verdict in 
the actor’s favor. Walthall was sued for jump- 
ing his Balboa contract and he convinced the 
jury that the company had not abided by the 
terms of that document. 


AZEL DAWN and her company of 
Famous Players spent several weeks in 
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Georgia for local color, and Director Frederick 
Thompson returned a cripple, suffering with 
water on the knee. It’s about the only thing 
one can get in most of the Southern States 
now, either on the knee or the hip. 


ETTING rid of the old family name con- 

tinues to be the vogue at Universal City. 
The latest to ditch the prosaic patronymic for 
a more euphonious one is Anna Schraeder, 
L-Ko ingenue, who will henceforth be known 
as Anna Darling. 


HE Ford-Cunard-Universal severance of 

diplomatic and business relations was 
short-lived. The two stars made a trip to 
New York, saw the Powers that be and also 
the Laemmle, and returned to the setting sun. 
Announcement followed that Mr. Ford and 
Miss Cunard would reappear as the principals 
in “Peg o’ the Ring,” the Universal serial upon 
which they were at 
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phone, which he exercises daily in his dressing 
room. Nothing of a criminal nature had oc- 
curred when the last mail arrived from the 
Coast. 


ESTER CUNEO couldn’t stand the excite- 

ment of a business career, so he is~-back 
playing heavies with Metro. Some months ago 
he deserted the screen to take a position in 
a Chicago bank. Counting money isn’t much 
of a job unless it’s your own money. 


ICTOR MOORE, the Chimmie Fadden of 

stage and screen lustre, has quit the 
Lasky studio, according to information from 
the Coast. It is whispered that Mr. Moore 
was dissatisfied with his recent vehicles. Since 
abandoning footlights for silversheet Mr. . 
Moore has placed himself in the front rank of 
film comedians. 








work when they 
clashed with the new 
eficiency system. 
Ruth Stonehouse had 
been obtained to take 
Miss Cunard’s place 
in the serial, and she 
has now been assigned 
to another company. 
Score one for art over 
efficiency. 





ACK SHERRILL, 

who has been play- 
ing opposite Alice 
Brady, has quit the 
East for palm-speck- 
led Los Angeles, 
where he intends to 
do some registering. 
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T was announced 

during the month 
that Alice Joyce was 
to return to the screen 
via World films, but 
this statement was 
later denied, with the explanation that Miss 
Joyce had not as yet attached her signature to 
a contract of any kind. 
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LIVE JOHNSON, one of the best known 
children of the celluloid stage, has re- 
turned to the screen after a successful experi- 
ment with vaudeville. Little Miss Johnson is 


to appear in Universal photoplays made at 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


ICTOR HERBERT has broken into the 

films. That is to say, the noted composer 
has written the music for Thos. Dixon’s “The 
Fall of a Nation,” and because of that, it is now 
billed as a “grand opera cinema.” Prepared- 
ness stuff. 


USICAL NOTE: Carter DeHaven, once 
a vaudeville headliner and now a fixed 
star at Universal City, has purchased a saxo- 
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Richard Bennett will probably be the alcalde (Spanish for 
“*Boss”’) of Santa Barbara before long. 
recently direct from a Broadway success to take up film work. 


INE ARTS is go- 

ing to turn. out 
some two-reelers, the 
first since the “Reli- 
ance-Majestic” sign 
was taken down from 
4500 Sunset Boule- 
vard last winter. In 
one of the first ones 
Douglas Fairbanks is 
the star and John 
Emerson the direct- 
or. After complet- 
ing it, Mr. Emerson 
left for Fort Lee, N. 
J., to take charge of 
the Fine Arts Eastern 
studio. Five com- 
panies will be en- 
gaged at that studio 
this summer. 


NOTHER 
has shaken the 
alkali of Universal 
City from their moc- 
casins—E. J. Le- 
Saint, the ‘director 
and Stella Razeto, his leading woman and also 
his wife. Just why they left has not been 
divulged. 
HESTER WITHEY, of Fine Arts, is now 
a full-fledged director. “Chet” will be re- 
membered as Fay Tincher’s boss in the many 


office boy comedies. He has written a number 
of comedies which have been successfully pro- 


duced. 


FTER suffering many hardships, an Edi- 

son company headed by Otis Harlan, has 
returned from the broiling desert where ex- 
teriors were taken. Oh, yes; the desert was at 
Amagansett, Long Island. 


OMEOS attention! Clara Kimball Young 

is looking for a Romeo who is qualified 
to play to her Juliet. Strangely enough, no one 
concerned is making the bluff that the pro- 
duction is to be solely in honor of the de- 
parted Shakespeare. 
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team 


He went there 








Introducing May Thurman, 
a luxurious Keystoness. 


When SheeiSwims 


YOUR PICTURE PET AFLOAT IS AS SAFE, 
SANE AND COMFORTABLE AS HER 
BROTHER— AND INFINITELY MORE SCENIC! 


California Photography 
by Raymond Stag2 
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——— Roland’s silken 
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Mary Anderson and friend. “('\\ b. 
Is Cleo Ridgely laughing because Myrtle Stedman ‘2 
Sound some slivers? If so, why is it 


la Stedman laughing? 
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Nell Craig, 
fully 


emancipated 


for 


swimming. 





Here’: Camille 
Astor. The two 
background 
gentlemen who 
won’ tlookather 
couldn’t do any 
picking for us ! 




















































What does Norma 
Talmadge cdo with 
this blamed hat when 
a roller hits her? 





) ‘Right _ at = ined A : m Belle ole, a 
. Says Grace Valen- ma well-posted 


tine’s camera. — . Moroscoite 


Anita King running 
toward us ! 




















At Your Service— 


FOR discriminating women who want the last word in fashions whether it be in gowns, 
wraps, hats, suits, shoes or accessories, Photoplay Magazine maintains a complete 
fashion and shopping service. 
Any of the articles pictured or described on these pages may be purchased at the prices 
stated. Simply send me a check, or money order stating your requirements an wi 
to execute your commission personally, making no charge for the service. ; 
Or if you wish detailed information and do not care to purchase the articles, 1 will be 
pleased to write you a personal letter, provided you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Lucille French, 


Photoplay Magazine New York and Chicago 











ILT ear, all you fair Clarices, Adeles and 
sisterfolk. It is decreed for the happiness 
of you who go down to the surf to swim, or 
to the beach to fill the masculine eye with 
delight, that to be completely chic you should wear this 
Summer of Nineteen and Sixteen a one-piece bathing cos- 
tume. Not a suit. That word is now passé. A costume. 
And it is not only permissible but highly and eminently 
proper to case your toes ten in tall lace-up satin or canvas boots 
and carry a sun-shade (never, mever say parasol) over your 
shapely shoulder. And an alluring range 
of bright colors for the one-piece is decreed, 
alike whether the 










Changeable green and black 
taffeta with band trimmings 
and bloomers of lighter two- 
tone shade, $22.50. Cap of 
green rubber with yellow 
flowers, $1.10. Satin shoes, 
white leather bindings, $1.95. 





beach be Californian, 
Floridian, Coneyan, Lincoln 
Parkwayian where the waters of the inland 
sea lap at Chicago’s feet—or wherever it be. 
For it is ordained that the one-piece shall whis- 
per—very loudly—to the surf skirt: “Avaunt!” 
Ah! Already you are gone! Oh, you are not? 
But you might as well be, for nobody’s looking 
at you at all. ° 
The one-piece, to be quite modish, may be 
of changeable taffeta, red and black; or of 
white embroidered in cube design; or of rose 
and gray; or flower-splashed like a coquettish 
voice out of the chintz days of our great-grand- 
mothers’ past; it may be vivid, conservative, bright, 





Navy or black taffeta piped 
in white, $9.75. Rubber fringed 
scarf, black and white or rose 
and gray, $11.75. Shoes white 
canvas, leather bound, $1.00. 
Rubber hat with scarf streamer 
in combinations, $2.25. 
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Blue taffeta with 
rose ramie linen, or 
black taffeta with 
white ramie linen, 
$16.50. Satin shoes 
with white leather 
bindings, $1.95. Satin 
turban, white com- 
bined with colors, 
$3.95. 


cool, saucy, de- 
awning - stripe 
ted out with sug- 


mure, of 
flare, fit- 
gest ions 


of dingerie, or boldly 
plain; it may cling close 
like a jersey, or drape 
loose; it may in- clude the 
wearing of long ee & 
gloves, or be worn bar e- 


armed from the 
it may be fitted over a 
corset, or worn au naturel; 
brassteres are provided for those who de- 
sire them; many of the season’s new styles 
in surf costume call for a wide-brimmed 
hat with fetching chin-ribbon effect, others 
are combined with the knotted or unknotted 
wound-turban to keep the hair from too 
much wetting. But whatever style be indi- 
vidually chosen, the season’s one unalter- 
able command is that the ensemble be of 
surpassing attractiveness to the eye, com- 
bined with superior freedom of the limbs. 
And it is to form a very important part of 
my shore lady’s trunksful of wardrobe, if 
one is to be entirely smart. One day she 
will be a dazzling vision in white taffeta 
on the tawny sands of California or the 
pale drifts of Florida; the next she will 
appear a fascinating silhouette in trim 
black satin against the sun-sparkle of the 
waves ; certainly on no account will she don 
the same costume two days running. 

The edict this Summer is, “Swim and 


shoulder ; 
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grow slender’’—if such the need be. ‘There 
will enter in, among the fashionables, no 
other major vacation sport to compete. 
Sculptors’ models may roll on the floor to 
gain Winter litheness, but they are to swim 
this warm weather of 1916. And for 
maximum freedom of movement and con- 
sequent enjoyment of exercise, there is 
nothing like the one-piece shore costumes 
of silk or wool-jersey in tunic models— 
tunic and tights, all woven in one. It’s a 
jolly comfort! 

The bloomer effect, for those 
who shrink from the very daring 
modes, will be quite correct, but 
its popularity will be far below that of the 
one-piece. ‘The 1916 bathing costume in 
manv instances will be so daintily accom- 
panied with accessories as to attain almost 
the formality—despite its brevity of actual 
material—of a frock. A _ wonderfully 
smart beach get-up is a rose-colored satin 
in Russian 
blouse ef- 
fect with 
trimming 
bands of 
fuzzy white 
toweling 
crash, and 
a wide rose 
satin hat 
with white: ~ 
rubber ( ‘ 
pond lilies \“4 
to match. ‘ 
It is im- 
mensely ef- 
fective 
after the 
dip, when 
sandwiches 
and cool 
beverages 
are being 
served on 
the sands. 

And once again, 
we are to remember 
that we no longer 
tuck a bathing: suit 
under our arm. We 
frock for the beach! 






Fiber silk in all colors: 
border and sash of white, 
$12.75. Black tights. 
Coolie hat of gray rubber, 
red or blue trimmings, 
$5.95. 





Juanita Hansen looking 
right across the ocean. 


> 
_—_ 


This is Ann 
Pennington’s 
favorite gesture 
in footlights 
or water. 
This is Billie, not 
Gloria Burke. 





Who? Ida 


Yes, we like your - . : Scheel 


bathing skirt, 
Doris Kenyon. 


Ee 
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Sally Crute 


Nell Craig; 
2nd reel. 





Anita Stewart, 
in a Summer 
Setting 
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Kicking is not always 
havingsomething to kick 
about; sometimes it’s a 
matter of having some- 
thing to kick with; so 
say the twinkling twins 
Myrtle Lind and Maud 
Wayne. 


The only man in 

our flower garden: 

Chaplin. The girl? 
Edna Purviance. 


Why go to the Metropolitan Museum to lamp statuary while 
there are any Louise Fazendas left in the world? 





Not Pavlowa—just 
Hazel Childers. 


“‘Isn’t Lake Michigan 
fresh!” exclaims Betty % i 


Brown. _ 

































































<< 
The little girl on 
the tslandis Edith 
Johnson; the 
great big lady to 
your right, Edna 
Goodrich. 
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A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Julian Johnson 


Geraldine Farrar and 
Pedro de Cordoba in 
‘‘Maria Rosa,’’ 

“‘a rich tapestry, 
dramatic even in its 
photography.’’ 
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HAT we do to life, not what life 
does to us, is the stuff that makes 
literature. When we see a play 
we care not so much what hap- 

pens to the chief character as how he takes 
it. Does fortune or disaster make or break 
him? Plot is only a hand opening the 
book of human character. 

As long as photoplays persist the white 
heroes and the black villains will rage, the 
latter to be unvaryingly vanquished by vir- 
tuous victory in the last reel. ‘There are a 
lot of mentalities so sluggish that their 
excitements and emotions must be borrowed 
or bought; and they can’t be bought for 
much less than the motion picture dime. 
Though these spiritual snails are ever with 
us, the true photodrama is not their con- 
cern. It zs the concern of the thinking 


man and woman who wish their art to be 
a chronicle of life ; an expressive and some- 
times inspirational resume of life ; a mirror 
in which they may see their: petty faults 
reflected in the deeds of others; an optic 
door through which peer the ghosts of 





their secret hopes and 
joys. 

The disappearance of complete virtue 
and viciousness in our best story-pictures 
is the frontier post indicating that we 
have crossed the border of nursery-fable 
into the land of reality. 

As for instance: 








“HE Law Decides,” a Vitagraph drama 

written by Marguerite Bertsch, and 
produced, with remarkable fidelity to de- 
tail, by William P. S. Earle. 

Lorenz, a family friend of the Whar- 
tons, John and Florence, is desperately in 
love with Florence, and takes no pains to 
conceal this fact. Wharton is not alto- 
gether praiseworthy in the conduct of his 
household ; his stepmother, who loves in- 
trigue and matchmaking as a Celt loves 
politics, lives in his house, and he sides 
with her, and deliberately permits her to 
annoy his wife. Such a woodenhead needs 
the meddling of a Lorenz to right his af- 
fairs via an explosion, and this is what 
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he gets. The elder Mrs. 
Wharton has a daughter 
of her own, by another marriage; she, in 
her mother’s eye, was to have been Whar- 
ton’s mate—not lovely but outland 
Florence. So Mrs. Wharton, with the 
cold blooded deviltry which only a smug 
and smirking woman of fifty seems able to 
acquire, inserts the invisible wedge that 
splits the home. Circumstance rises upon 
circumstance until the pinnacle of divorce 
is reached, and Florence actually marries 
Lorenz, and lives many months with him. 
Here the little play touches its truest form, 
and in the wretchedness of the mesalliance, 
‘and the loneliness of the broken home, is 
something very close to Zolaesque realism. 
The plot of Mrs. Wharton comes to the 
nuptial point with her daughter and Whar- 
ton, but it does not go through. Lorenz, 
sanctified rather than blackened by his piti- 
fully unrequited love for the wife who 
never ceased being his friend’s wife, has 
battled every foot of his losing way. He 
has given Florence a much bigger love than 


Hamilton Revelle and Marguerite Snow in 
‘The Half-Million Bribe.” she 
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ever knew before, 

probably a tenderer love 
than any’save her child’s, and he has been 
driven to the very brink of his cliff of life. 
The cliff in this instance is the French win- 
dow of a New York apartment, hundreds 
of feet above the street. _When Lorenz 
steps through this window and closes his 
book of sorrow in one downward plunge it 
is as breath-taking an instant as any photo- 
play has vouchsafed this year. 

The delectable fiction of the mother who 
steals into her husband’s house every night 
to see her baby is brought out, dusted, and 
screwed into place, yet notwithstanding sev- 
eral pieces of such antiquated dramatic ma- 
chinery this play is a work of striking sin- 
cerity. 

Harry Morey as Lorenz gets your sym- 
pathy, not your condemnation, whether you 
approve or not. ‘The unexpectedness of 
life is shown in his planning, an hour be- 
fore his suicide, a trip to Europe. His 
bursts of futile passion, crushing his unre- 
sisting but unresponsive wife to his heart; 





c, stages 
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his adorning of her room with roses; his 
piteous glances at the telephone even as— 
not at all according to the programme of 
Mrs. Machiavelli Wharton—he plans an 
elopement to give Florence her freedom, 
were the very essence of poignancy. The 
part of Florence Wharton established beau- 
tiful Dorothy Kelly as an emotional actress. 
Bobby Connelly was just such a kid as 
every father is sure his is. Louise Beaudet 
was so good a Mrs. Wharton that, some- 
how, I can’t disassociate her from this char- 
acter. Only Donald Hall, playing Whar- 
ton, seemed at times very trite and stagey. 





“SUSAN Rocks the Boat.” 

A critc. whose opinions I generally 
respect has described this piece and the 
one I’ve just discussed as “wishy-washy,” 
and ‘‘colorless.’” Why? He says of “The 
Law Decides’: ‘Not good drama, but 
nevertheless an interesting depiction of a 
situation that might occur in actual life.” 
Enough! -And of “Susan”: “at times it 
has a thrill, but is'in the main quite color- 
less.” 

Yes, “Susan” was. colorless, judged from 
the excitement standpoint and the thick 
plot peekhole. 

It was a story about 
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“Why” —in “The Floorwalker,”’ Chaplin’s 
Sirst Mutual release —‘‘the almost total ws 
a 


speechless 
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Susan Johnstone, who had read of rich girls 
rescuing the worthy poor, and of settle- 
ment work, until she fancied herself a sort 
of Wilson administration Joan of Arc. 
Right here author Bernard McConville 
knocked his own plot down to show how 
silly all such plots have been. The things 
that Susan planned didn’t happen. Not 
at all! She couldn’t make bums _ into 
furious ions of effort with psalms and hot 
coffee. All she got from Larry O’Neill 
was derisive laughter and love in spite of 
himself, and—poor, pretty, pinheaded little 
Susan !—just as she thought she had con- 
verted Jim Cardigan, saloonkeeper and 
ward boss, she discovered in terror. that 
Cardigan was merely hungry for her velvet 
face as pasturage for his coarse mouth. 
The rescue by Larry and the ensuing pro- 
phylactic romance is aside from our main 
contemplation, which is gently satiric. 

This play was a Triangular affair, with 
Dorothy Gish as Susan, Owen Moore as 
Larry, Fred Butler as the bull-like Cardi- 
gan, and James O’Shea as a noble. “‘stew.”’ 
The littlest of the little Gishes is setting 
a pace for her next-size-larger sister. 





Ince at his best has a ring of iron. ‘The 
Beggar of 
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eclipse of Purviance, the loveliest blonde in 
comedy ?”” 
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Cawnpore,” believe 
its tale of drug de- 
bauchery and _ re- 
covery or nut, was 
convincing as shrap- 
nel when it bursts 
right over one’s 
head. 

The military spec- 
tacles, the pande- 
monium of battle, 
the flash of. heroism 
and the lurid dim- 


ness of cowardice 
and _ treachery — 
these things posi- 


tively enthralled. 

H. B. Warner’s 
assumption of the 
frail officer was one 
of the finest pieces 
of character act- 
ing he has ever 
done. 


“The Closed 
Road,” a World 
photoplay featuring 
House Peters, is the 
strange and power- 
ful story of a profli- 
gate whose ultimate 


impulse was _ for 
good. 
Peters _ plays 


Frank Sergeant, 
who, upon being 
told that he has but 
six months to live, 
is prevailed upon by 
a girl to accept the 
blame for another’s 
(supposed) crime, 
and to agree to ex- 
piate it in the cus- 
tomary capital man- 
ner of the State of 


New York. How 
destiny creeps 
through mysterious 


byways to the gate 
of truth — staying 
the very hand of the 
executioner—is told 
in a fabric of ab- 
sorbing and some- 
times terribly thrill- 
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"YOU BE IN POLICE 
COURT TOMORROW 
AT NINE O'CLOCK OR 
THERE'LL BE TROUBLE.” 
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” DETECTIVE ? 


WHY, HE COULDNT | 
UNRAVEL A BALL OF TWINE! 
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Some subtitle illuminations from the Ince-Collier 
‘antasy of liquor and laughter, 
*“ The No-Good Guy.” 


















ing narration. 

This is a photo- 
play from the hands 
of the director who 
shines out of the 
World master- 
cluster like a first 
magnitude star: 
Maurice ‘Tourneur. 
Tourneur has _ pre- 
sented realism with- 
out sordidness, sen- 
sations which seem 
facts, yet no horrify- 
ing detail. We have 
a murder play with- 
out a trial scene, 
that lugubrious lum- 
ber which clutters 
half our dramatic 
edifices like mouldy 
scaffolding—just as, 
in “The Law De- 
cides” we beheld a 
divorce granted “in 
chambers,” a thing 
sO amazingly nat- 
ural and everyday 
that it seemed in- 
credible. 

a 

Barbara Tennant 
does good work as 
a very likable her- 
oine, and Peters is 
his customary gi- 
gantic self. 





OM INCE 

threw out prob- 
ably the month's 
biggest surprise in 
comedy. “The No- 
Good Guy” was a 
laughing success 
made in the caption- 
ing and assembling. 
Willie Collier him- 
self, as a human 
bottle of assorted 
likable and perverse 
qualities, | contrib- 
uted much charac- 
teristic movement 
and glimpsing, and 
the all-eyed Enid 
Markey, as a kind 
of tamale villainess, 








The Shadow Stage 


handed a chatelaine of surprises to those 
who think of her only as something to be 
kissed or killed. But it was the captionry, 
as roistering a set of blackly illuminated 
subtitles as ever punctured a play, which 
lured guffaws from hiding places of years. 
Some of these silhouetted explosions are 
reproduced elsewhere on these pages. Did 
you see them in giant size on the screen? 

In “The Red Widow” John Barrymore 
carried his chortling worshippers on a corset 
maker’s adventurous wedding journey half 
around the world. I know of no one who 
could have so drolly turned inside out the 
shrimp soul of Cicero Hannibal Butts, the 
straight-front king. Flora Zabelle proved 
that the other half of the Hitchcock family 
is by no means devoid of comedy instincts, 
but by what process of reasoning the ama- 
teurish and ; 
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explosions of boisterousness, and _ flashes 
of pretty girls. I laughed most at Chester 
Conklin’s uproar anent the regulation Wes- 
tern drama, “Bucking Society.” ‘The fel- 
low who sat next me thought it . dismal. 
and he was no undertaker, either. Write 
your own ticket. 


[* “Blazing Love,” an unbelievable com- 
pilation of various lusts, Virginia Pear- 
son proves her right to almost any role her 
new master, Fox, may assign her. ‘This is 
her first Fox picture, and in it she passes 
from languorous and seductive youth to 
seamed, hopeless, frantically struggling 
middle age. I have never seen a young 
woman so completely and credibly trans- 
form herself. Here is more than a set of 
facial lines. Here is an expression through 





wearisome Li- @f® 





lian ‘Tucker ya 
presumed to be 
of Barrymore 
supporting cali- 
bre I cannot dis- 
She was 


cover. 

the only butter 
spot on an other- 
wise perfectly 
fresh garment. 
Mr. Barrymore 
has proved him- 
self a supreme 


farceur, and it is 
a matter of na- 
tional remark 
that he has also 
proved a supreme 
tragedian: ‘‘Jus- 


? 


tice,” the sinister 
Galsworthy  ex- 
pression, is the 


sensation of New 
York, and John 
Barrymore 15 
enacting its prin- 
cipal role. 

This has been 
a so-so month in 
the Keystone IN 
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grist-mill. Plays 
have come from 
Fort Lee, and 
plays have come 
from Edendale. 
There have been 





Dorothy, ‘littlest of the little 
Gishes, who is setting a pace 
Sor her next-size-larger sister.” 
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sheer mental atti- 
tude. In the lat- 
ter part of this 
picture you don’t feel that Virginia Pear- 
son is craftily pencilled up; you feel that 
Margaret Walsh—her character—has actu- 
ally become a bitter old woman. Through- 
out, hers is a magnificent performance in 
a smartly dressed, asthmatic joke of a play. 
Frank Burbeck, splendid and dignified 
character maker, is right beside her as long 
as his part lasts. Wilmuth Merkyl is 
merely an heroic statue of the genus Lead- 
ing Man. 

Henry Arthur’ Jones’ melodrama, 
“Hoodman Blind,” was—like 16 to 1 and 
Free Trade—a correct and acceptable argu- 
ment in its day, but it should long since 
have been buried with its brethren. Under 
the name “A Man of Sorrow’”’ it is brought 


“ The part of Florence Wharton, in‘ The Law 
Decides,’ established beautiful Dorothy Kelly 
as an emotional actress.’’ 


dustily into the 
light, and suf- 
fers its little tin- 
horn append- 
ages to have a 
polishing on be- 
half of a tardy 
exploiter, Wil- 
liam Farnum. It 
makes a joke of 
its author, and 
as a vehicle for 
Farnum and 
Dorothy Ber- 
nard it is as ap- 
propriate as a 
suit of pajamas 
at a formal din- 
ner. Areal 
thrill at the fin- 
ish enables it to 
get by; only 
Farnum could so 
terribly and re- 
alistically drag 
the villain 
through _ the 
whole length of 
a village street, 
and _ literally 
hurl him onto a 
pedestal for pub- 
lic recantation. 
What is Fox 
going to do with 
Theda Bara? 
This woman is 
not only one of the country’s big- 
gest drawing cards, but she is a 
worker. She has brains, ambition, 
willingness to learn. Even in her explo- 
sive plays she has been improving right 
along. In “The Eternal Sapho” she shows 
flashes of character definition and intense 
dramatic expression which she has not pre- 
viously manifested. The piece itself is 
ponderously negligible, except as peppery 
fodder for those who like their sex-drama 
raw, with a paprika plot to hide its vul- 
garity. As for personality—no woman on 
the screen has a personality more extraor- 
dinarily individual than Theda the Scarlet. 




















HE Moment Before” is a play of pre- 
tentiousness from the pen of Israel 


Zangwill. 
Death. 


The moment before—what? 
In that supreme instant, which 





The Shadow Stage 


we have had described as the epochal 
period of those who tumble off high build- 
ings or leap from bridges, one’s life sup- 
posedly in review. So, when a 
gray-haired |uchess tumbles down in front 
of the altar of an Episcopal church through 
sudden cardiac insolvency, we see what she 
saw: the rapid panorama of a gypsy girl’s 
incarnadined and far-flung life; a rise from 
tented slavery to mastery of castle and hall, 
and that not without considerable devilish- 
ness and the letting of blood as an atone- 
ment for vain desire. 

The vision, comprising the most of the 
play, is really magnificent melodrama, told 
with a heartiness and fervor which are 
inspiring. The epi- 
sode’s surrounding is a 


passes 


Pauline Frederick as Madge, the kypsy, in 
“The Moment Before.’ 
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prize package of literary absorbent cotton. 
The fact that Pauline Frederick is not 
especially pretty as Madge, the to-be-royal 
gypsy, does not detract from the passion 
and power of her characterization. 
‘Thomas 


Holding, Frank Losee and 
J. W. Johnson are a male trio providing a 


support invariably good but at no moment 
brilliant. 

ARIA ROSA,” the third of Lasky’s 

Geraldine Farrar plays, taken last 
summer—the story has been told at length 
in a previous issue of PHOTOPLAY Maca- 
ZiINE—was unrolled publicly for the first 
time last month. It is a rich tapestry, dra- 
matic even in its pho- 
tography. In it the 
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singing pantomimist 
flashes back to her 
Carmenic variety, 
physical glamour 
and exhaustless re- 
source. ‘The whole 
picture is a mosaic for detail, and, sup- 
ported by the heroic Mr. Reid and the 
lithely dark Mr. Cordoba, Miss Farrar per- 
forms such a symphony of glowing love, 
purple hate and magnificent murder as our 
screens have seldom reflected. 
HE F loorwalker,”’ 
release, 


Chaplin’s first Mu- 

tual seems hastily thrown 
together. The second of its two reels con- 
tains a good deal of action, but the piece 
as a whole is much inferior to ‘‘Carmen.”’ 
Why the almost total eclipse of Purviance, 
the loveliest blonde in speechless comedy ? 


LOSING dates have permitted me to 
see but the first chapter of the new 
Billie Burke serial, but this is epochal 
enough to inspire a paragraph about serials 
in general. 
Serials be of two kinds: 


may a pro- 
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Kathlyn Williams and Guy Oliver in “Into the Primitive,” 
“‘another of the unending you-and-me- -and- may be- somebody- 
else-on-an-island stories.’ 
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gressive story of 
whimsically _inter- 
‘esting human _na- 
ture, or a clattering 
set of links in a 
chain of mechanical 
devilishness and deafening plotistic uproar. 
“Gloria’s Romance” is, unfortunately, 
about the first we have had of class 1. 
Rupert Hughes—or Mrs. Hughes, as you 
may believe—is writing this just as he 
writes his novels. His people are real peo- 
ple, so Gloria is a deliciously real chicken, 
daughter of wealth ensconced at Palm 
Beach, and so blamed unhappy about hav- 
ing to hit the hay instead of a waxed floor, 
that she doesn’t know what to do with her 
inquisitive, jumpy little self. I sy mpa- 
thized with the old banker who confided in 
Gloria: ‘‘They make me go to bed, too!” 
I could almost smell the salt air that rushed 
through Gloria’s oft-shaken curls as she 
tore off mile after mile of moonlit beach in 
her stolen machine. I saw no scheme at all 
in chapter 1—only charm; the Billie Burke 
charm that Ince, somehow, missed in his 
bigger and more pretentious ‘‘Peggy.” 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Stagg Photo 


Once a Dancer— 


—always a dancer. And why not? Here you behold Mae Murray, now one of Lasky’s 
most prominent emotionalists, harking back tn spirit to the evenings when she was 
The Spirit of Christmas and the impish “Merry Pickem’’ of the last Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies.’’ 








THE STORY OF 


David Wark Griffith 


HIS EARLY YEARS: HIS STRUGGLES: HIS 
AMBITIONS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 


By Henry Stephen Gordon 





AVID WARK GRIFFITH 
was left last 
with upturned 


knuckles 
about. to knock at 
the door of Fame— 
in that instance the 
Biograph studio. 
That door was 
opened to him, and 
now he is striding 
along the fragrant way 
of notability, of for- 
tune; of that degree of 
greatness where, when 
attained, you go “walk- 
ing right into the din- 
ing room just like Nat 
Goodwin,” as Mr. 
Heath used to advise 
Mr. McIntyre to do; 
the boy at the door 
takes your laurel 
wreath from your 
thinly thatched brow, 


and the whisper 2-2-2-2 
creeps all about the 
grill — “ There’s 


Blank the great’; 
Beauty hesitates a mo- 
ment over her lobster ; 
the maitre dhotel 
seats you; you say 
carelessly, just like 
that, “Evening, Al- 
phonse,” and— 
that’s all. 

That is one con- 
stant phase of great- 
ness arrived: an- 
other no less certain 
is the accretion 
which attains a 
name ; in those days 
this one was proba- 
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14th Street, New York. 


bly just “Grif ;” before that it had 


when on _ the stage, 


“Larry,” for he was 


programmed as 

Lawrence Griffith ; 
then it was printed 
D. W. Griffith ; then 
David W.. Griffith ; 
and now it is the sonor- 
ous, Anglic, conso- 
nantal, triangle cog- 
nomen, resounding with 
ancestral dignity, DA- 
VID WARK GRIF- 
FITH. 

That is the work of 
the publicity expert; 
that name means dig- 
nity and aloofness ; but 
when a man really ar- 
rives as has this one, 
the people rule even his 
press agent; David 
Wark Griffith is now 
universally known 
plainly with the sim- 
plicity of supremacy 
as Griffith. 

There’s also’ the 
greatness that is the 
sauce piquant which 
gives zest to the triv- 
ial. 

Take the case of 
Frank Vanderlip, the 
greatest executive of 
the greatest bank in 
the world — natur- 
ally and inevitably 
a Rockefeller bank. 

Reporters circle 
about him to note 
down paragraphs of 


Entrance to the original Biograph Studio, 11 East ®™*V© financial im- 


port ; but when they 






















can induce Mr. Vanderlip to talk of his 
reporter days when he was a cub in Chi- 
cago, and when he followed Charlie Dill- 
ingham on the hotel run, and fell down on 
the job because he could not imagine stories 
with the unceasing certainty shown by 
Mr. Dillingham, that is something 
everyone wants to read. 

There is more drama con- 
cealed in the commonplace 
than is visible in spec- 
tacular prominence. 
Accord ingly be- 
fore that door of 
Fame is finally 
opened to D. W. 
Griffith, before the 
artist David Wark 
Griffith is exploited, 
something of 
“Larry” will be 
found appetizing, 
will perhaps impart 
a sense of that touch 
of nature which J 
makes the man in the “4 
trenches of more 
commanding interest 
than the General 
his headquarters far 
from the scream of 
shell. 

This man _ who 
gave the world ‘The 
Birth of a Nation,” and who after fourteen 
months of unceasing toil is to give it per- 
haps an even more royal epic in “The 


Mother and the Law,” perforce of distinc- 
tion is becoming more and more remote 


from the rest of us who are either battling 
with engulfing billows of adversity or are 
treading water, satisfied to keep our head 
above; so before he becomes immersed in 
the isolation of great purposes we will rub 
shoulders a bit with him; he is quite simply 
indifferent to his preeminence in his world, 
but he does know the value of minutes and 
seldom has time in which to satisfy cu- 
riosity or even find relaxation. 


VERYONE can elbow and feel kinship 
with the unrecognized—so for the mo- 
ment he is still “Larry.” 

“That movie king Griffith is a regular 
fellow,” one time said an advertising solici- 
tor who had got a good contract from him 
—and at that when it was money thrown 
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Griffith conferring with 


head cameraman, G. W. 


his chief executive aid, 
Frank Woods, and his 


Bitzer (in rear.) 


gets 


away, for Griffith had nothing to advertise 
which would not advertise itself. 

“He didn’t need what I had to sell him, 
but he bought it,” said the solicitor; ‘he 
was so easy that I went back the next day 
and asked him to double his contract. He 
laughed and said, ‘You deserve what you 
ask for, because you’ve got the right nerve ; 
I know your game, for I was in it once 
myself, but I’m afraid I lacked impudence ; 


yes, you can double the contract; if I 
hadn’t been lucky I’d still be a pal of 
yours.’ ”’ 


That was caused probably by his memory 
of his ‘Baptist Weekly” business career 
when he walked through regions looking 
for Baptist churches, and writing news 
paragraphs about the congregations, and 
soliciting subscriptions as a return for pub- 
licity, depending on collections and a com- 
mission for his livelihood. 

There are occupations better calculated 
to soothe a proud spirit than that of 
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soliciting advertisements which people do 
not need, and subscriptions to a paper 
which people do not read. But there are 
few that are comparable to it in the edu- 
cative details of acquiring patience, en- 


durance, and occasional eating without 
growing lat. 

One of those few is that of the book 
agent. 


Griffith was asked if he ever had enjoyed 
that branch of de/les-lettres. 

He grinned. ‘I will not unfold all the 
secrets of my young life,’ was his response, 
“and as to being a book agent, I refuse to 
incriminate myself. I stand mute. But 
I admit selling the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: that isn’t a book, it is a freight com- 
modity. 

did not sell very many—but even an 
occasional sale carried a very fat commis- 
sion and enabled me to pack a meal ticket 
with my sample bindings, and to travel in 
railway cars in place of underneath them 
on a brakebeam. 

“T early learned to use means to 
cover the men who would likely want to 
listen to a seller of books; and had my 
friends and acquaintances trained to report 
to me information that might lead to a 
dicker. 

“There was a day when some one told 
some one else to tell me that Cousin Janie 
had said to Uncle Sawyer that Jim Dodson 
had heard Sam Roller from down river 
say that there was a man living at Bur- 
goyne co’te house who owned a Bible and 
a dictionary, and who wanted an encyclo- 
pedia.” 

Griffith told the rest of the story just as 
an amusing effort of a man hard put to it. 
But it thoroughly illustrates the resiliency 
of his mind, and—it may be valuable to 
book agents. 

“My man lived in a country of pork and 
‘sides’ diet,” he said. “It was a_ hard, 
grinding school I had been through; one 
that had taught me to think before acting. 
Knowing the value put on fresh meat in 
that region, I gambled quite a bit of my 
resources and bought a lot of good steaks. 
I could have used those steaks myself to 
advantage—but business is business, and 
strategy is strategy. 

“Tn a buggy with my bundle of steaks 
and my sample bindings and pages, we 


dis- 


started one evening for my man. 
“There were not any roads thereabout 
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when it rained. And it rained. We upset, 
we were bogged, but we managed to make 
progress until, while driving through a 
thick woods, a panther agilely dropped to 
the seat beside me from an overhanging 
tree, and I dropped out of the buggy. The 
beast had sniffed the odor of those steaks. 
‘There was a pretty scrap while it lasted, 
but the panther was dislodged before the 
steaks were swallowed, and we drove on. 


“The farmer gave me shelter for the 
night, and for breakfast I presented my 


steaks, 
sale.” 


and before lunch I had made my 


HIS incident put Griffith in a reminis- 
cent mood, and he kept on—oblivious 
of the notes being taken. 

‘Success does make a fellow 
proud, even if he realizes, 
successful man 
there really 
served. 

“For a long time I was proudest over a 
journey I made from Minneapolis to my 
home on a capital of fifteen cents; and I 
still had the fifteen cents when I reached 
my destination. 

“That was one of my early adventures 
on ‘blind baggage’ cars and brakebeams. 

“T had been acting, when the ghost which 
had limped sadly for some weeks failed to 
walk, even with crutches. 

“Luck had been favorable; I had made 
a living and had sent some money home, 
but back of the situation was a formidable 
oath I had taken when I struck out for 
myself that never would I ask for help 
from those I had left behind ; as for meals 
and shelter, during a financial squall, that 
was different, and my thoughts and my feet 
turned toward the old plantation. 

‘There is considerable alertness required 
to swing onto a ‘blind baggage’ at the 
maximum of speed, to combine the mini- 
mum chance of discovery. When it happened 
that I was thrown off a train, I did odd 
jobs wherever I found myself, until the 
chance came rolling down the track again 
for another stage of the journey. 

“Along with the experience was a knowl- 
edge gained of the great army of vagabonds 
who constantly migrate simply from the 
love of wandering, the enjoyment of the 
savor of change. During those years I met 
in more or less intimacy all kinds and con- 
ditions of men—all kinds; what Kipling 


feel a bit 
as any honest, 
must realize, how little 
is to achievement,” he ob- 
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wrote of the Colonel's Lady and Judy 
O’Grady being just alike under the skin 
is equally true about the intellect of the 
‘pike’ and the university gentle; the yegg 
and the poet, the peripatetic and the sta- 
tionary philosopher. 

“No matter how contorted one Way or 
another the soul may be, the man is still a 
man, and with recognizable traits of rela- 
tionship to all men. 

“Somewhat illustrative of the domina- 
tion of circumstances over mental attitudes 
is another instance of—at the time—great 
pride to me. 

‘This was an occasion around the warm 
cinders which had been drawn from the 
fire boxes of the locomotives in a round- 
house; the company was an assembly of 
tramps—hobos they are called now—and 
I was given the center of the stage, the best 
place at the ashes, and called on for a 
monologic account of the longest uninter- 
rupted blind baggage ride then on record, 
something over two hundred miles out of 
Chicago. 

“Louisville had agaii attracted me. A 
company had gone broke in Chicago and I 
with it. ‘The way to arrive at a place, I 
had learned, is to start for it; so I walked 
from downtown in Chicago to Englewood, 
and there a train whizzed along so fast 
that the crew was not watching, feeling 
that no ticketless tourist would take the 
chance. This one did, and landed safely. 
It was a wild night, stormy and freez- 
ing; the crew of the train stuck to 
their snug quarters, not knowing 
their flying bailiwick had been in- 
vaded, until one brakeman made a 
perfunctory inspection. I also had 
grown careless from long im- 
munity and sleepiness. 

“Consciousness returned 
violently when I was as- 
sailed by two bulging red 
fists, accompanied by 
much _ language. 


We made a fairly even match ; but a second 
brakeman hovered along and then it was all 
over. I reposed gratefully on a snow bank 
with many minor injuries to my person and 
a realization that Louisville was a great 
deal farther away than when I had been 
in Chicago. 

“Something led me to walk a bit, and I 
came to the round-house, the pile of warm 
cinders, and the gallant company of the 
Knights of Disindustry. When my story 
was heard there was acclaim, unenvious and 
generous comment, and the warmest place 
by the cinders. 

“Which is generally more than a man is 
given when he succeeds with people who 
are—not hoboes.”’ 

There are 





stories about 


many 
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Griffith walked 
on the scene, 
fussed about 
with the lion, 
pulled his ears 
and _ frolicked 
with him. 
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Early Career of D. W. Griffith 


by Artist Gale 
















The stage director tried 
him out and turned him 
down as not good enough. 
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the studios of Griffith’s courage and 
strength. Any man who has a Duke of 
Wellington nose can be relied on for cour- 
age; as for Griffith’s physical strength, 
glance at him shows litheness, not massive, 
but a very athletic example of bodily archi- 
tecture, and the celerity of movement 
which frequently arrives so rapidly as to 
defeat more potent but more sluggish 
muscles. 

It is possible that he is a bit proud of 
his sturdy sinews. He climbs about all 
manner of places in his studio in order to 
study perspective, or whatever it is a di- 
rector has to study, and it is axiomatic 
about the place that he never has asked 
any man or woman to do a “stunt” that 
included the precarious without first doing 
the same thing himself. 

‘There was one occasion when this chron- 
icler saw that trait bloom out. 

There was a “set” arranged for an es- 
caped lion to wander into a hotel office with 
panicky results among the guests, principal 
of whom was De Wolf Hopper. The lion 
was in his cage, ready to be prodded onto 
the scene; the “set” was surrounded by 
heavy wire barricades, the camera man 
being encased in a tooth-proof wire re- 
doubt; several extra people and _ the 
beast’s trainer were on the scene ready for 
rehearsal, and Mr. Hopper was outside the 
barrier waiting his cue. He was quite will- 
ing to go on with the lion, but there is 
really no use in cluttering up things until 
your call comes, and, anyway, the lion ani- 
mal is perfectly harmless. Then came the 
story from an old-time attache of the studio 
in graphic detail of how that same lion 
a year before had with neatness and dis- 
patch removed two ribs from an actor while 
feeling playful. 

Just before the director was to begin, 
Griffith walked on the scene, fussed about 
with the lion, pulled his ears and frolicked 
with him. 

Everyone else then made friends with 
the animal, and the play went on with Mr. 
Hopper. Well, of course, he knew all the 
time the lion was a good sort, and there’s 
never any danger with a lion if you make 
him understand you’re not afraid of him.— 
Come here, Nero old top! 


HERE is a story told by his pals of 
the Biograph of how Griffith, requir- 
ing some exercise, had a middleweight 
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prize fighter come to box with him, and 
how at the first lesson Griffith knocked the 
bruiser down and out. 

One man told the story and then whis- 
pered that the fighter had been doing some 
acting himself ; that he felt there would be 
more money in the lessons if his employer 
were to be thoroughly convinced of his own 
latent superiority. Such things have been 
known to occur. Royalty rarely finds a 
courtier skillful enough to be victor in a° 
bridge set-to; it isn’t done. If that boxer 
was not knocked down at once by his em- 
ployer he was a very poor fighter—with his 
mind. 

But the somewhat slender, very agile pic- 
ture-creator is quite able to take care of 
himself under all conditions ; he proved this 
in his early directing, when roughnecks 
formed the artists of the lens and when the 
methods and etiquette of a second mate 
were essential to the handling of the crew 
of a movie. 

It was when Griffith himself told of an- 
other venture into the land of ferocious ef- 
fort that it was made evident why his sur- 
prising elasticity of physical resource is 
what it is. 

“Nothing had changed my decision to be 
the world’s greatest literary man,” he ex- 
plained while still discussing his life before 
the studio gave shelter ; ‘and I felt that as 
a preparatory study, before I could have the 
world of letters at my feet, it might be use- 
ful to know a little more about certain 
phases of life commonly unfamiliar. 

“My other adventures had been made of 
necessity ; this was one of choice, for the 
knowledge of the working man—the toiler 
—TI thought would be valuable. 

“There was no financial need spurring 
me to ride hard over the rough spots in the 
highway of existence; a comfortable sum 
of a few hundred dollars had been accu- 
mulated by some occasional good fortune in 
the theater, anc my duties toward those at 
home had been met. 

“To be a puddler in a foundry, to do 
the real muscle-stretching, bone-bending 
work, and to live among the men who did 
such work, was my ambition, and naturally 
I went to Tonawanda. didn’t work a 
puddling first, but shoveling ore out of a 
ship’s hold into the crane buckets. 

‘There were no union restrictions as to 
hours, or anything; the pay was not by the 
day but by the piece; so much money for 








every ton of ore shoveled; it was good 
enough pay, so good that if a man would 
work until he dropped in his tracks he 
could pick up twenty dollars or so at a 
piece. 

“It was work under tremendous competi- 
tive conditions ; I mean the competition of 
emulation. 

‘“Men would shovel down in that grimy, 
stuffy hold until they dropped in their 
tracks from utter exhaustion; then they 
would be chucked into one of the steel 
buckets, hoisted to the deck and flung to 
one side, to come to, or go to, as they 
listed. 

“Under that stint system that work was 
probably the hardest in the world; for 
young men it was beautifully healthful ; it 
was not long before I found myself capable 
of shoveling ore for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch. In some traits the men were as 
hard and exhausting as the life; they were 
naturally circumscribed, and if their daily 
existence was an orgy of labor, their life 
when released from toil was just as stren- 
uous in their efforts to win relief. 

“So, in one way or another, under this 
or that circumstance, my life flowed on, 
with no approachment to that laurel wreath 
of literature; I was acting most of the 
time, and essaying a few other lines of live- 
lihood.”’ 


HERE is a singular lack of information 

as to Griffith’s stage career; the few 
testimonies at hand all trend to the one 
definition of his exceptional ability, which 
appeared to be handicapped by disinclina- 
tion to do roles in certain prescribed man- 
ners and methods. 

Those few actors who have known him 
when he was a “talkie” agree that his work 
was exceptionally clever, and most of them 
qualify it by the term “original,” which in 
theater patter usually means that an actor 
has a brain. 

That as a rule is a drag to his progress. 
Stage directors have brains—always; and 
if an actor should have the habit of think- 
ing, you can see it would be very embar- 
rassing for the director; therefrom has 
grown the obvious fact that actors seldom 
think for themselves; they prefer to hold 
their jobs. 

There is reason to believe that Griffith 
learned to be one of the latter class of his- 
trions—also that he did not like to be. 
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AMES NEILL, who used to be a stock 

king in the West in those years when 
Chicago was still spoken of as a Western 
city, once employed Griffith ; it was in one 
of the Neill stock companies, at that period 
known in Chicago as the Neill Alhambra 
Stock. 

Mr. Neill had several stock companies 
then, and when he visited his Chicago thea- 
ter he found them doing “The Ensign” 
with a particularly good Abraham Lincoln. 

“In ‘The Ensign,” says Mr. Neill in 
telling about the incident, “we never gave 
Lincoln any lines, just as few words as we 
could get by with in the scene. It was 
thought the public would resent any at- 
tempt to carry Lincoln as far as really act- 
ing on the stage, so the part was kept al- 
most entirely pantomimic—what we call in 
the pictures ‘registering’—and I noticed 
the admirable way the young fellow play- 
ing Lincoln did this very ‘registering’ stuff. 

“T asked my stage director, who was 
Oscar Eagle, about the actor, and he told 
me he was a ‘rather bright young fellow 
named Griffith,’ and somehow the matter 
dropped, and he never came into my mind 
again until a short time ago. 

“Tt had been doing pictures, but the com- 
pany I was working for cut down, and I 
wanted a position. 

“The first place I called was the Griffith 
studio, and when I saw him I at once re- 
membered our Lincoln in ‘The Ensign’ 
years ago. Mr. Griffith recalled the cir- 
cumstance to me, and I rather apologized— 
for we had only paid him $18 a week. 

““*Tt was a poor salary we paid you, Mr. 
Griffith,’ ” I said. 

“ “Tt was a very good salary,’ he replied, 
‘for I needed it tremendously, and it was 
much more than I was worth then, for I 
was a beginner.’ 

“No, I did not go to work for Griffith, 
though he made it evident that I probably 
could have done so; but before I could get 
farther with the application something else 
came to hand, and I have not had occasion 
to see him since. 

“He has always been spoken of in the 
profession by those who knew him in his 
acting days as ‘a gifted young man.’ ” 

There is a story floating about the cafes 
of Los Angeles when Griffith’s name comes 
up, to the effect that when Clarence Drown 
(now manager of the Orpheum Theater 
there) was operating the Grand Opera 
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House in Los Angeles with 
Theodore Kremer and Owen 


Davis dramas of abattoir 
jualities, Griffith applied for 
the place of “heavy;” that the stage di- 
rector tried him out and turned him down 
as not good enough for “the big stuff” 
which the Ulrich Stock was then doing 
homicidally every week. 

[t should be a true story; that Griffith 
was turned down as an actor because he 
could not’ play the Kremer-Davis “big 
stuff” would be a bit of historic justice— 
but like most incidents wherein justice is 
said to mix, it is not sustained by wit- 
nesses, and it must be- disregarded by the 
jury in arriving at a verdict. 

Griffith’s biographers will not likely find 
anything suggesting Shakespeare’s poach- 
ing incident in his career. 

Why compare him with Shakespeare? 

Simply because he is the Shakespeare of 
the photoplay. 

Exactly what the Bard did for the Eng- 
lish drama, this man has done for the 
photedrama.. It may seem an unduly ex- 
alted’ assertion, but think it over ; compare 
his work. with what was done before and 
since in photoplays—you will find it cer- 
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Griffith, the man in black, 
on a little inspection tour 
of the sculptors’ studio 
where plaster of paris is 
used in carload lots. 









tainly true. He made the film. 
But just as scholars and 


pedants have delved and 
written tomes about whether 
Shakespeare was haled before Sir ‘Thomas 
Lucy for deer stealing, and with quite as 
much interest as to whether he knew 
enough to write Hamlet or whether Lord 
Verulam wrote it for him, so sometime 
it is probable Griffith’s adventures as a 
brakebeam acrobat and a book agent may 
excite antiquaries. 

For in a study of the man, it is those 
days when he was sowing his wild wheat 
that excel in interest his making of ‘The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

In the latter, the genius radiates, but in 
the former the Man illumines a desolate 
milieu, and the Man is always the more 
fascinating figure of the two. 

Griffith likes those reminiscent glances 
at what were cruel but savory experiences. 

As to the ore-shoveling he said: “It 
was corking good. I feel the benefit of it 
every day I live; it gave me physical 
resiliency, fortitude, and some little muscle 
which ‘has been of particular value to mc 
many times. 

“Every phase of life is good for you if 









you face it all rightly, with fine cheer. 
“For tramps, artists, ironworkers, actors, 
writers—all of us—areé alike in our souls; 
it was in knowing all manner of men that 
1 derived my most useful education.” 
“And then came the movies?” he was 
asked. 
“And 
his reply. 


You mustn't use the word ‘movies’ to 

some of the picture people any more. 
They like to refer to the early films as 
“movies” but believe it is not sufficiently 
dignified or expressive of the artistic films 
of today. 

“It happened very casually, as most 
events do occur, for it proved to be an 
event to me,” he went on. “It was one 
day in Chicago when with a friend I was 
knocking about town with no purpose in 
immediate view; he suggested that we go 
to a picture show. 

“Never having seen one, the suggestion 
was inviting. We went; it was some bore- 
ful affair, exactly what, I 
have forgotten; my friend 
liked it greatly, but I 
found it silly, tiresome, in- 


then came the photoplay,’ was 
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excusable. It was in no way worth while. 

“But the great interest the audience 
evinced impressed-me, and made me think ; 
it seemed that if a'thing which could-attract 
the public as that picture did were to be 
done, it should be: done better. 

““What do you think of it?’ asked my 
comrade. 

“*That any man who enjoys such a 
thing should be shot at sunrise,’ was my 
response. 

“He looked at-me in wonder-and talked 
on, explaining why the picture was great ; 
and when we went out he called my atten- 
tion to the line of people waiting to enter 
the theater. 

“Things did not go very well just then 
for me; I found myself out of work, and 
all the time pictures were being talked 
of, and unconsciously that interested audi- 
ence and the line of people waiting outside 
stuck in my mind. 

“Probably then, as now, there was no 
egotism in my thinking that I could write 
far better scenarios than were being shown, 
and that the acting of the 
pictures could be improved. 

“As to whether I seriously 
at that time gave any studied 
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effort to the new profession, I cannot say ; 
it is probable that unconsciously I gave it 
all considerably more attention than I then 
realized. For it was a prospect, and the 
feeling that you can do something perhaps 
a little better than it is being done makes 
interest acutely active. 

‘Finally 1 wrote a scenario and took it 
to the Edison studio. I left it and was 
told I would receive an answer. 

“That scenario is still on file there, I 
presume; I never heard anything of it 
since.” 

There have been several notable phil- 
osophers who have ascribed the quality 
of success to the faculty of saying “No.” 
Truly, “No” has saved many dollars and 
delirium tremens. But the ready negative 
in creative affairs has lost more fortunes 
for its users than “Yes” ever has gained. 


CORE up the sequence of “Noes” that 

editors hurled at Kipling when he first 
landed on these shores; remember Bayard 
Veiller packing ‘‘Within the Law” from 
manager to manager, and then selling it— 
to have the buyer employ George Broad- 
hurst to rewrite it; there was Eugene 
Walter dodging laundry men and living on 
ham-and-egg sandwiches (not very many) 
while K. & E. and their compeers noed 
“Paid in Full” year after year ; there was— 
but as this is not written on space, a list 
of geniuses that would fill the magazine 
will be omitted who have had ‘‘No” flung 
at them until some unassuming fool of a 
publisher or manager hadn’t any more con- 
servative instinct than to say ‘‘Yes,” and 
make fortunes for both. 


The biography of that Edisonian who 
filed the Griffith scenario and forgot about 
its existence because it was “bum,” would 
make interesting reading ; he was probably 
so very negative that he said “It wasn’t 
no good nohow.” 

Griffith’s knuckles were calloused by that 
time, so he did not suffer particular dis- 
appointment at no results from the Edison 
folk. 

But with head up and straight-eyed, he 
wrote another scenario and took it to the 
Biograph. ‘They bought it for fifteen dol- 
lars and said he might bring some more 
if he liked. 

He liked very much. 

And he wrote more; the money came 
at the generous—then—rate of fifteen dol- 
lars for a half-reel and twenty-five for a 
full-reel picture. 

“T managed to make enough to live on— 
with the aid of Hope,” he says of those 
days; and then he got the chance to stage 
“The Adventures of Dolly,” and that made 
him a Biograph fixture, and his life work 
was begun. 

Dolly was quite an absurd young thing, 
flippantly of the Bertha M. Clay type, who 
found her habitat in nickelodeons; but 
Dolly dead, now buried in an unnamed 
grave of forgetfulness, played the part of 
Providence; Dolly brought the brain to 
its haven, where it could bigly work out 
its destiny. 

She graciously opened the door of the 
Biograph studio to Griffith, a door that 
was not to be closed on him until he shut 
it himself and entered wider, more shining 
portals of consummate effort. 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—We feel that August PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE—on sale 
July 1—contains the greatest single historical chapter ever written about Mo- 


tion Pictures. 


It is Part IIT of Mr. Gordon’s factful and fascinating Griffith 


account, and it is a verbal closeup of those heroic Biograph days in which Mr. 
Griffith was changing screen entertainment from a set of slipping pictures to 


the photoplay. 


Everyone knows of the great artistic birth at this time; here’s 
the clinical record of the birth chamber. 


You will find it vivified with extraor- 


dinary illustrations, including some stills from the first Griffith photoplays, 


“The Adventures of Dolly.” 
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Above, the main street of Brenon’s kingdom on a quiet day. 
Below, Herbert Brenon, Jamaica’s uncrowned monarch. 


The King 


O 
Jamaica 


HIS is a story of The Story With- 

out a Name. Herbert Brenon, di- 

rector extraordinary for William Fox, 

made ‘The Story, and likely he will have 
given it a name before these lines are read; but 
as they are being written it is still nameless, 
although its working title, while making, has 
been aN Daughter of the Gods.” 

Limits of space require that this narrative 
be staccato, because it is so crammed with facts 
there is not room for the spreading about of 
words. 

The Story that Herbert Brenon made is a 
pageant tale of the Moors in a Moorish city of 
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of the months so the spirit of thou- 
sands of native actors would not flag 
as The Story progressed ; made him- 
self so much the idol of the Negroes 


Annette F 
Kellerman that they adopted for him the name 
an e ? oy” ‘ 
nude babies “Papa’—much to his  embarrass- 
in the ment; found out that the blacks 


shell scene. 
would work harder for women than 


for men, so appointed his mermaid 
girls captains of brigades over the 












Above, left to right: Mark Price, Miss Kellerman, 
Stuart Holmes. Below: Miss Kellerman takes 
the Lee babies for a swim. 


long ago. He took four shiploads of per- 
sons and paraphernalia—to say nothing of 
Mermaid Annette Kellerman—to the 
island of Jamaica to make the story up. 
He was at it eight whirlwind months. He 
employed 20,000 men, women and chil- 
dren; spent about $1,000,000; exposed 
220,000 feet (forty-four miles) of film; 
will use in the finished production only 
10,000 feet (less than two miles) ; expended 
great sums to make sanitary a mosquito-cursed 
section of Jamaica so the work could go on health- 
fully; kept a native band playing through the days 
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men; built a refrigerating plant to protect the ceiluloid films from 
tropical heat ; schooled his mermaid girls to swim with their lower 
limbs encased in metallic mermaid tails; used up 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber, 2,500 barrels of plaster, 500 barrels of cement; ten 
tons of paper (for papier mache properties) ; used ten alligators, 
fourteen swans, ten camels, 2,500 horses, 2,000 cattle, 800 sheep, 
1,000 donkeys, a flock of sparrows from New York, 500 miscella- 











neous animals, 2,000 lizards, 2,500 toads. And One of the. 
“shot” with six cameras in unison. galleys used in 
. ° : a Moorish 
He put the Jamaican siesta about out of business — fleet scene in 
° 7 orp . amaican 
so far as the making of The Story was concerned ; — 














In the large picture a camera battery is shown in action. Six lenses 

were used simultaneously in the island filming. In the circle Mr. 

Brenon (the figure in pajamas) is superintending the taking of 
“* water stuff.” 











dressed up 500 island pickaninnies in 
peaked caps and long beards and taught 
them to play as gnomes under artificial 
toadstools, after opening a school for 
them in fairy lore; let members of his 
company put baby sharks in his bathtub 
and kept his temper in the tropic heat; 
gave a concert and sold $3,500 worth of 
seats for the British Red Cross; drove his 
people relentlessly from dawn to dark—and 
kept their loyal friendship, from Annette 
Kellerman, the star, down to the least consider- 
able roustabout. 
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Being the record of a visit to the 
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E L E N 
BADGELEY 


de Graffe the night of 
the Badgeley dinner 
to members of the 
inner circle of one of 
the most select metro 
politan churches. 
There was a hilarious din, for it was an 
assemblage of “smart” folk. The women 
wore the extremest of gowns. Not one had 
more than a shoulder strap of seed pearls 
or brilliants to clothe the long stretch of 
flesh between earlobe and fingertips. And 
the men, models of tailored elegance. lolled 
comfortably in their chairs, watchfully 
waiting for any amusement that might 
come their way. ‘The fact that this dinner 
was given to discuss the selection of a new 
pastor did not make it different from any 
other social function of this set. 

Helen was a radiant girl, as extremely 
gowned as the older women. She was 
busily engaged in what seemed a deter 
mined effort to crack her dainty knuckles 
by pounding with all her might on the 
polished board before her. Her effort to 
gain a hearing above the general babble 
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Minister of the Gospel had always meant leader... . In 


was sitting be- 
tween her 
father and the Count 


THE STIRRING TALE OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON WHO BRAVED 
THE WRATH OF “SOCIETY” 


was soon laughingly taken up by her father 
and the count, who joined her in the tattoo- 
beating. 

“Fire, murder, Mexicans!’ finally called 
the girl in a high treble as an aid to the 
knuckle bombardment. But it was of no 
use. Her mother, a majestic looking 
woman sitting opposite, still held her 
ground as ring-leader of the wordy riot 
that had the attention of most of the com- 
pany. Helen gave a mock sigh of despair, 
jumped up, ran around the table, and 
clapped her hands tightly over her parent’s 
lips. 
“Young woman, I’ll teach you to show 
the proper respect for your children,” she 
called gaily. ‘‘He’s my minister. I found 
him, didn’t I, Dad? And I am going to 
have my say about him if I have to muzzle 
you. Maybe now you will be good!” 














the great city church... 


Vain Desire 


By Mrs. Ray Long 


Bie 


Produced by Thos. H. Ince 


“Hear! Hear!’ now called the others, 
looking expectantly at Helen. ‘The girl 
nodded appreciatively and continued to 
hold both hands firmly over her mother’s 
mouth. But Mrs. Badgeley’s eyes were not 
silenced. They beamed approval at her 
offspring’s daring victory. 

“Thus I silence a dangerous rival,” 
laughed the girl with the impudence that 
is practiced alike by the children of the 
very rich and the very poor. ‘And,’ 
threateningly, “if you dare to smile too 
warmly on Mr. Country Minister when he 
comes, old girlie, I'll tell him your age.” 
Here she paused dramatically for the ready 
cheers of the guests. 

“You see, mother was on the premises 
when I discovered Mr. Armstrong, and the 
dear is a bit heady over it,’”’ she explained. 
“Mother and Dad took a quick look around 





he found himself an entertainer. the 





boxy little Ver- 
mont church that first 
morning we were there, 
then planted them- 
selves between Bobbie 
and me” (Bobbie was 
the seventeen-year-old 
son of the Badgeleys) 
“so Bobbie couldn't 
write me notes on his 
cuffs. They said they 
didn’t want the meeting broken up.” And 
she stopped to giggle reminiscently. 

“Go on, speed up,” urged John Hayes, 
retired iron magnate and head of the 
church committee, with much the repose 
and dignity of a baseball fan cheering on a 
favorite player, for Helen’s antics were a 
never failing delight to him. “Don’t get 
sidetracked. Keep to the main trail, Sugar 
Plum.” 

“Yes, darling, we’re simply dying of 
curiosity,’ broke in a portly millionairess 
beseechingly. ‘Do tell us about HIM, 
your angel man. Now, will I like him?” 
And she coquettishly folded her plump 
hands in playful prayerfulness. 

“Will you like him?" gurgled Helen. 
“No, honey, you won’t like him. You'll 
love him. I can just see you taking him 
your troubled soul to be smoothed out at 
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least three times a week. For he has the 
sweetest hair, and he’s tall and straight as 
a church pillar, and he has the most come- 
hither eyes.” 

“Whoa, Bonbons, you’re off the track 
again,” called Hayes. ‘Back up and tell 
me this. Will he keep me awake? [’m 
tired paying for uncomfortable naps.” 

The girl took her hands from her 
mother’s lips, patted the cheeks below her 
affectionately, and squared herself toward 
her questioner. ‘That all depends, grandpa, 
whether you are willing to bury your 
soothing syrup bottle,” she said severely. 
“If you are, and bring along your five 
senses, he’ll give you a chance to exercise 
‘em all. Why, when he told the story of 
the prodigal and his husks he made it all 
so plain you could hear the pigs squeal. 
And when he preached about the service 
the Magdalene did in wiping the feet of 
the Redeemer with her hair—” 

“Helen, I insist, I positively insist—’ 
broke in Mrs. Badgeley reprovingly. 

“That for you!” and Helen silenced the 
protest by again clapping her hands over 
her mother’s lips. “So, as I was saying, 
when he was telling about the service of 
the Magdalene, you knew at once by the 
way he described her that the poor lady 
wasn’t having the picturesque time the 
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paintings depict of that incident.” 
“U-u-gh,” shuddered the millionairess 


delightedly. ‘How terribly interesting.” 
“Rather, what you call, Zolaesque,” 


commented the count, his beady little eyes 
gleaming in their puffy lids. ‘But I like, 
yes, I like.” And he beamed at Badgeley, 
whose face was a cloudburst of fine laugh- 
ter-wrinkles. 

“Graphic, all right,” said Hayes. “Looks 
as if you had picked a winner, Fudglets.” 

“Graphic?” Helen caught at the word 
exultantly. “That's exactly the word, old 
boy. Why, when he was speaking on the 
text about how it’s always the little foxes 
that spoil the vines, he made everyone see 
as they’d never done before that it IS the 
little things that get away with themselves 
because we aren’t watchfuk enough. This 
is the way he did it. He asked in his 
syruppy way, ‘How many people do you 
suppose would notice it if a dead fly fell 
into a bottle of ointment? But is there any 
one of you who would fail to notice it if a 
dead horse fell in?” 

Here Helen went off into an infectious 
peal of giggles. “Just think of a dead 
horse in a bottle of ointment,” she gasped 
between spasms, while the rest joined in 
the shouts. 

“Why, the man is delicious,” screamed 
one dow- 
ager. 

“T, my- 
self, would 
go to hear 
him,” an- 
nounced the 
count pom- 
pously. 

When the 
wave of 
laughter 
subsided 
there arose 
a chorus of. 
“Do you 
think he 
will come?” 
“Oh, he'll 





Helen was much 
with 
the foreigner. 
While talking, 
the count 
bent and kissed 
her hand. 











come,” predicted 
Hayes suavely. 
“T’ve always noticed that the call of duty 
is strong when accompanied by an offer of 
twelve thousand a year.” 


MONTH later the Rev. John Arm- 

strong was the most amazed young 
man in New York. Minister of the gospel 
to him had always meant leader. In Ver- 
mont he had virtually been the pastor of 
his flock. But here, in the great city 
church, where he had expected to be a 
power for good commensurate with the big 
salary offered him, he found himself an 
entertainer. His sermons were looked on 
as rousing lectures, his study was a meeting 
place for idle, bazaar-building women, and 
his calls were the signal for afternoon tea. 
Even Helen Badgeley patronized him— 
and that hurt. 

For Armstrong had none of the servile 
in him. He was born an independent 
Yankee farmer. He began his speaking in 
political meetings, and no one was more 
astonished than he when he found he could 
do it. 

Ten years before, he had come down 
from his hills to attend the primaries. He 
was called on to speak. He did not know 
that it was a joke, so got up and talked. 
The shouts and laughter died down. Boots 
stopped scraping. And as he _ looked 


The Market of Vain Desire 


There was no mistaking the woman. 
streets was upon her. 


The stamp of the around he found 


he was being lis- 
tened to. It was his revelation, the begin- 
ning of his career. 

Up to that time the Bible had been his 
library, the Prophets his heroes. Now he, 
himself, would go forth to preach. So he 
entered the nearest theological seminary, to 
work his way while he studied. ‘There the 
professors despaired of his homely speech 
and soon gave up trying to influence it. 
So, happily, he escaped without losing the 
primitively daring language of the hill 
country farmer, that had so captivated his 
present jaded parishioners in their search 
for something new. Besides, he had the- 
clean, long build of the runner, a blond 
head with the set of an Apollo—and a con- 
gregation of admiring women with indul- 
gent husbands. Hence the petting that had 
disheartened him. 

Dinner invitations to the Badgeleys’ were 
frequent, but Armstrong never forgot his 
first entertainment there. Helen appeared 
in a girlish gown with a goodly amount of 
filmy material over her shoulders. ‘The 
less worldly apparel was a tribute to him, 
but he did not know it. He just thought 
the girl looked like some shining angel and 
he gazed as if he feared she might soar 
away. 

“Dominie, I want you and the Count de 
Graffe to be acquainted,” broke in Badge- 
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The affability of 
the man_ with the 
title made no _im- 
pression on him. 
After one long, 
wordless look 
turned abruptl 
and went to talk 
with another 
guest. 


ley’s voice on his reverie of admiration. 
Armstrong turned politely and held out 
his hand, but his blue eyes took on a grav- 
ity that Helen afterwards told her dearest 
friend gave out “shivers like you feel in 
a cold rain.” And the affability of the 
man with the title made no impression on 
him. After one long, wordless look he 
turned abruptly and went to talk with an- 
other guest. 





“The eyes of him—your curé—pardon, 
ministaire—they are one spyglass,” said 
the count to Helen later. “I think they 
see the five cocktails in the bottom of my 
stomach and say to themselves—damn.” 

At a later dinner party Helen was much 
with the foreigner. While talking the 
count bent and kissed her hand. Arm- 
strong saw, and felt as if he had had an 
electric shock. He was incensed, and man- 
like did not try to conceal it. His head 
went down like an enraged animal ready 
to stampede. Then he got control enough 
of himself to leave the house. 

‘Such a creature of moods, isn’t he fas- 
cinating!” remarked a friend to Mrs. 
Badgeley. ‘He was talking with me beau- 
tifully, beautifully. Then suddenly he 
broke off right in the middle of a sentence 
and bowed himself away.” 
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RMSTRONG went directly to his 

study to think the matter out. He had 
disliked de Graffe from the minute he had 
first looked into his oily eyes. He hated 
him when he saw the ugly lips touch 
Helen’s white hand. And he decided it 
was his duty as her pastor to immediately 
investigate the fellow’s record. He went 
to the French consul. 

“Count de Graffe, u-u-m, yes, I know 
him well, very well,” the consul told him. 
“Roué, fortune hunter. I like him not.” 

The next day, armed with this informa- 
tion, Armstrong went to Badgeley. He 
was warmly welcomed as usual. ‘Glad to 
see you any time, dominie,” he said geni- 
ally, “but especially so today. Want to 
tell you the good news. You're elected to 
soon officiate at the grandest wedding this 
old town’s seen in many a day. We’re to 
have a nobleman in the family. De Graffe, 
of course.” 

The fine lines about Badgeley’s eyes were 
radiating joyfully, when he noticed there 
was no answering smile on Armstrong’s 
face. “Oh, he’s the real thing,” he 
hastened to add. “I’ve had him looked up. 
One of the oldest titles in France. 

Still Armstrong was silent. 

“Heard anything to his discredit?” de- 
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manded Helen’s father, unable longer to 
refuse to see the other’s silent disapproval. 
“Perhaps somebody’s told you he was a 
fortune hunter. Well, he is. He doesn’t 
deny it. He must have money to keep up 
his estates in the fashion to which Helen 
is accustomed, so, of course, I cheerfully 
supply it.” 

The last was said with an air of finality. 
3adgeley was disgusted with the pastor of 
his choosing for daring even silently to 
disagree with him. Armstrong arose. 
“May I see Miss Helen?” he asked. 
Badgeley nodded and Armstrong went to 
the drawing room to await the girl. 

Helen came with alacrity, for the parson 
always amused her. She ran to him now, 
brimming over with her news. “Isn't it 
lovely?” she cried. “I’m to have a really, 
truly title.” 

Armstrong took both of the outstretched 
hands, but without spirit. “Is your heart 
in this man’s keeping?” he asked as he 
looked down at her strangely. 

Helen was all at once calmed. She 
looked up into his gaze till her bright eyes 
drooped. ‘Then she pettishly pulled her 
hands away from his and said, “You kill- 
joy! I wasn’t talking about hearts. I was 








talking about heads and coronets. And I 
won't have you be so glum.” She paused 
and looked up again, this time something of 
the wistfulness of a child in her eyes. 
“You don’t know how, when I’ve been in 
Europe, I’ve always hated having to stand 
on the outside of grand things and places 
and be able to just look in,” she said. 
“Now I’m going to stand on the inside 
and look out, and I’m crazy with delight.” 

“But you have to marry, marry, to do it. 
Don’t you know what that means, little 
girl ?” 

Helen felt herself blushing and was 
furious. No one before had ever stood in 
her way of getting what she wanted, and 
it aroused her combativeness. ‘People of 
the better classes form alliances,’”’ she said 
haughtily. 

Armstrong laughed bitterly. <A fierce 
antagonism toward this girl of twenty, 
fashioned so beautifully, of such tender 
flesh, and animated with so much mind and 
so little soul, sprang up in him. Sud- 
denly he hated her and all her kind. He 
said good-by constrainedly and strode out. 

Alone in his study he paced up and 
down, rampant. ‘So they want strong 
stuff from me to stir them out of their leth- 


But while the old 
sparkle lingered 
in hey manner, 
there was also some- 
thing new about her 
that baffled even her 
— who knew her 
St. 
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argy,” he muttered. ‘Well, they'll get it. 
V'll give them something to keep them 
awake.” 

The next Sunday the church was filled. 
Everyone was agog with the news of 
Helen’s engagement. Everyone wanted to 
get a glimpse of the girl who was so soon 
to be a “great lady’ on both sides of the 
Atlantic. And when she finally entered 
with the members of her family and the 
count, a flutter swept over the congregation. 

Armstrong preached a mighty sermon, 
but no one listened. ‘There was only one 
topic of interest and that was Helen’s com- 
ing marriage. And it was not till he 
announced that he had something to say 
about an approaching nuptial that he got 
the attention of the packed house. 

“The marriage engagement between a 
young woman of this city and a titled for- 
eigner was formally announced this last 
week,” he began clearly. ‘Their wedding 
ceremony is to be performed in this church, 
and I have been asked to officiate. I shall 
decline, because if I did so I should feel 
that I was committing sacrilege. Just how 
earnestly I feel this I can not tell you 
alone. Therefore I invited here today a 
girl from what is known as ‘the tenderloin’ 
to help me. Come, Belle,” and he beckoned 
to a tawdry woman waiting in the pulpit 
entrance. 

There was no mistaking the woman. 
The stamp of the streets was upon her. 
People sat aghast. And as she advanced 
to the side of the minister, curious eyes 
divided their glances between her and the 
Badgeley pew. ‘There Helen sat wide- 
eyed, fascinated. Her father leaned for- 
ward as if straining to hear aright, and 
de Graffe gripped the head of his cane 
while his face went purple. 

“Look,” commanded Armstrong in a re- 
sounding voice as he touched the arm of 
the woman. “This girl is fair. Her hands 
are white and shapely and her figure is 
good. Too fair and too white and too 
shapely, she thought, to be marred by toil. 
So to gain the idle life she craved and keep 
alive the beauty of which she was proud, 
she chose to sell her comeliness on the 
streets instead of her skill in some office or 
factory. Now what I want you, my broth- 
ers, my sisters, to do is to ask yourselves 
in all sincerity in what spiritual way this 
poor daughter of sin is different from one 
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of your number, who just now is on the . 






eve of bartering her beauty for gain in the 
market of vain desire?” 

Armstrong’s voice had risen till it rang 
like a trumpet. When it stopped he stood, 
arms folded, waiting for the storm that he 
knew would break. Badgeley was already 
on his feet. 

“I demand an instant meeting of the 
church committee to deal with this—this 
outrage!” he cried chokingly. ‘The count 
jumped up beside him, brandishing his 
cane. While Helen, lashed to a sudden, 
blind fury against everyone and everything, 
turned on de Graffe and ordered, “Sit 
down, you fool! How dare you make me 
so conspicuous?’ Then she turned and 
glared straight at Armstrong while the 
count subsided, and Armstrong, glaring 
back, turned to follow the committeemen 
into his own study. 

“You're fired,’ shouted Badgeley before 
the door was closed upon them. “You un- 
grateful ass! By heaven, I can hardly keep 
my hands off you. If you weren’t hiding 
behind the cloth of a parson I’d thrash 
you.” 

“There’s my resignation, ready,” an- 
swered Armstrong, pointing to a paper on 
his desk. ‘And if I were not in the house 
of God I’d smash you, you bootlicker of 
titles. Fired!” and he laughed bitterly. 
“Why, I wouldn’t come back to your church 
of hypocrites for twice my salary.” And 
he turned and left the astounded men. 

A YEAR later Helen Badgeley was still 
Helen Badgeley. 

But while the old sparkle that so amused 
her friends lingered in her manner, there 
was also something new about her that 
baffled even her father, who knew her best. 

“Something -has come over the dear 
child,” said Mrs. Badgeley to her husband 
one day. “I am afraid she is ill. I think 
she needs a change. She is so considerate 
of everyone and has taken to visiting a hos- 
pital for children. It alarms me.” 

“Looks like a daisy to me,” answered 
Badgeley. “But if you think best we can 
go South at once.” 

“Do you think she is brooding over the 
past ?”’ asked the mother anxiously. 

“Not a chance of it.” Both were back in 
their thoughts to the time of the terrible 
church scene. ‘Don’t you remember, my 
dear, how plucky she was about it all?” 


Mrs. Badgeley did “remember.” For 
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when she had begged Helen to go on with 
her wedding, the girl had turned on her and 
said: “It was all only an ugly incident, 
and now it is a closed incident.” And 
closed it was, for Helen summarily dis- 
missed the count, and, more serenely than 
anyone had supposed possible, went her 
usual way. 

When now the subject of going to the 
tropics was broached she laughed. 
“South,” she said, ‘‘I go as far south every 
day as I want to. The Children’s Hospital, 
you know.” And that was the end of it. 
But her parents would have been more wor- 
ried had they known that Helen only began 
her charitable work after she found that 
Armstrong, who had accepted a call to a 
less exclusive church, had been elected a 
member of the hospital board and visited 
there constantly. 

Through the long months the minister 
had tried as hard as Helen to forget the 
unhappy affair that had spoiled their inter- 
course. As his anger died he began to 
know that more of his virulence had been 
caused by interest in Helen the woman, 
than by concern for Helen the soul under 
his guidance. And the thought tortured 
him. All her girlish graces visited his 
memory now, and stayed with him. And 
he groaned in spirit. Still, when he met 
her by the cot of a sick child in his hos- 
pital the old animosity made him ask: “Is 
this the way society seeks notoriety now ?” 

Helen took it gallantly. Less quick to 
speech now, she noticed more. And the hot 
flush that followed on the man’s face, and 
its thinness and harried look, did not es- 
cape her. She went home, thoughtful ; 
and it was then her mother began to worry 
at her quietness. 

A few days later she was again at. the 
hospital when Armstrong came. “She dis- 
appeared quickly into a room as she caught 
sight of him, and when she emerged he 
thought she looked alarmingly pale. Even 
as he spoke to her she fell, seemingly ex- 
hausted, onto a cot. 

“Miss Badgeley! Helen! Darling!” he 
cried, as he hungrily clasped her in his 
arms and carried her to another room. 
And it was only after he had told her he 
loved her, worshipped her, begged her for- 
giveness, could not live without her and 
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would never let her go, that her eyes 
opened with a half sad twinkle, and she 
said faintly: ‘You haven't a thing on me, 
parson dear!’ 

After that Armstrong forgot his anxiety 
for her health—everything—in their ec- 
stasy. Helen was the first to get back to 
coherent speech. “Now that it’s all settled 
that we are to marry and live happily ever 
after, when are you coming back to the 
church ?”’ she asked. 

Armstrong was firm in his resistance. 
“T told them I wouldn’t go back for twice 
my former salary, and I will not,” he said. 
“Don’t ask it, dear.” 

Helen’s pale lids fluttered and drooped. 
Armstrong was frightened. Had _ she 
fainted? He hunted for restoratives, for 
he thought it collapse. But it was only cal- 
culation. The quick mind behind the closed 
lids was running thus: Limousine, town 





car, decent little apartment, running 
expenses, summer place, clothes—oh 
dear-r-r-”’ 


“Helen, Helen sweetheart!” cried Arm- 
strong frantically as he failed to find what 
he wanted. “I'll call a doctor. You're 
worse. I must get a doctor! I'll be back 
in a few minutes.” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” sighed the 
girl, and Armstrong hurried out. But the 
instant he disappeared Helen came to life. 
She grabbed a bed telephone and called 
her father. 

“Daddy, Daddy, listen,” she commanded. 
“Ym to marry Dr. Armstrong. Hush. 
Don’t interrupt. It’s all settled. And 
Daddy, he must come back to the church. 
Positively. And he says he told you when 
you two flew at each other that he wouldn't 
come back for twice his salary. Remem- 
ber? Isn’t it great he said that? For of 
course he wont break his word, and so of 
course you must offer him three times as 
much: What? Would you have me live 
in some smudgy little place? The com- 
mittee wont ?—Well, what do I care about 
the committee? Dig it up yourself, 
Daddy! You-will? Here’sa hug! Good- 
by.” And Helen hung up just in time to 
rub the liquid white from her happy face 
before the sharp-eyed physician and Arm- 
strong came and found her better—very 
much better. 
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SIDNEY DREW FOUND MRS. SIDNEY WHILE 
THE CAMERA WATCHED; AND THEY 
LOVED, AND WOOED AND WEDDED 


By Allen Corliss 























OMANCE comes into its own on 
the stage some times. 

The first time Sidney Drew saw 
Lucille McVey (who has done him 
the honor of becoming Mrs. Drew) she was 
playing opposite him in a comedy in the 
Vitagraph studio. Their’ personalities 
called to each other as the camera clicked. 
Each was fascinated by the other’s work. 
“Off stage” they met and cultivated their 
admiration into friendship, the soundest 
basis of love. And presently they married. 
That was a trifle more than two years ago, 
just after Mr. Drew had forsaken the 
vaudeville stage for the celluloid and joined 
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the Vitagraph forces, signed 
to make one comedy a week. 
Later he went over to Metro, 
where he now directs his own 
productions and not infre- 
quently writes his own scen- 


arios. Mrs. Drew, besides 
playing with her husband in 
all of his pictures, writes 
many of the film plots they 
appear in. ‘They collaborate 
on many of the comedy 
scenarios and rehearse them 
at home, as they are written. 

Mr. Drew is of a long line 
of theatrical ancestry. He 
was born in New York City, 
August 28, 1864, the son of 
John Drew of Dublin, Ire- 
land, and Louisa Lane of 
London, England. His 
mother was viewed by critics 
as the foremost comedienne 
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In Love—‘‘Opposite”’ 
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The Drews are great lovers of the outdoor 
life. 


of her time, and for a while she was 
associated with her son in the produc- 
ing of plays. 

The old South Broad Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia gave Sidney Drew his first 
stage. He showed there with Leonard Grover 

in “Our Boarding House,” and made 

an immediate “hit” as a light comedian. 

Presently his work attracted the atten 

tion of Charles Frohman, who engaged 

him to play in many leading roles oppo- 
site Rose Eytinge, Ada Dyas and other 
stars of the period. 

Later Mr. Drew, with his mother, or- 
ganized his own producing company, 
and presented such successful plays as 
“The Road to Ruin,” “The Rivals,” “A 
Tealous Wife.” etc. In the season 1896 
97 Mr. Drew became a pioneer in offering 
legitimate drama on the vaudeville stage. 
His first play in this new field was “When 
Two Hearts are Won.” 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 120) 


In class 2 we have such a Frankenstein 
as “The Iron Claw,” full of maniac re- 
venges and monstrous criminals, minute-by- 
minute escapes and a machinery of device 
that squeaks and squeals. This is a good 
serial, of its kind. People who like such 
things, and the rest of us who consider 
Pearl White a bear of a peach—if such a 
faunal modification of flora exists—will 
probably continue to see it. 


RED BALSHOFER, a sort of disputed 

quantity as director and _ producer, 
pretty definitely established his status with 
Metro followers in ““The Comeback,” the 
first of that concern’s vehicle for Harold 
Lockwood and May Allison. 


“The Comeback” shows that Balshofer 
is not a literary man, not an imaginative 
man, nor a cut-and-dried director; but it 
also proves that he is a human being, that 
he knows a good story when he sees it, and 
that he can go straight to the point. 

“Dad, I won’t write till I’ve made good 
There you are. That’s the whole, old story. 
It’s another ‘Pennington’s Choice,’ but 
even more deftly managed and worked out. 
Balshofer’s lack of imaginative ingenuity 
is shown in his employment of some of the 
oldest butlerian devices and complicating 
aids. But he tells a direct story, and Lock- 
wood and Allison act it right nobly. 

“Playing with Fire’ is the best photo- 
play in which Olga Petrova has ever par- 
ticipated. Like her past performances, this 
is a sultry record, but it is not absurd. At 
moments it is vitally dramatic, and there 
are elements of pathos, as well. Metro has 
not withheld the check-book. Instead, it 
has flung its production money as noncha- 
lantly as the classic hero flung his two- 
ended purse of gold. I’d like to know 
where they got that heart-jumping flash of 
a big liner really sinking. 

Mabel Taliaferro’s second Metro picture, 
“The Snowbird,” is immensely inferior to 
her play of last month. It is an incredible 
frameup of big business virtue and villainy, 
in which a very snippy little girl holds all 
the trumps—and wins without playing 
them! This must not be construed as an 
abjuration of Miss Taliaferro. It is a Key- 
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stone kick at the piece they gave her. 


Photoplay Magazine 





HE Feast of Life,” a Capellani-made 

photoplay featuring Clara Kimball 
Young, may be a mighty good Cuban ro- 
mance, but it is mighty dull Gringo enter- 
tainment. A lot of Capellani’s scenes could 
be cut out and framed as mural decorations. 
Locations and mere “pictures” have been 
superbly handled. ‘The dusk Clara emotes 
dolorously through many reels. The piece 
is a sort of Kimball family act, for she has 
all her folks working. 

If Kitty Gordon appeared at any 
moment to be sincere, possibly her photo- 
graphic impersonations, as well as her per- 
sonal appearances, would convey meaning 
and would impress. ‘Her Maternal 
Right,” vacuous and echoey as the very 
mischief in plot, is not improved in the 
least by her personal drapings through its 
situations. 

“Sudden Riches’”—I slept through this 
one, so I can’t justly say a word about it. 


“RLUEBIRD” photoplays seem to have 

knocked off a bit from their orig- 
inal excellence. ‘The Crippled Hand” is 
indeed a sumptuous effort. It is so earnest 
an effort that even a casual spectator might 
bewail the play’s lack of eonviction. Here 
is one of the odd instances in which even 
complete sincerity carries no assurance. 
You feel that Bob Leonard, and Ella Hall, 
and Gladys Brockwell, and Kingsley Bene- 
dict, are all doing their very utmost to 
please. Perhaps the play slips because the 
central idea is sidetracked; if the episode 
of the piano virtuoso whose digital tendons 
were slashed by a ruthless woman were 
elaborated, there would be pretty big melo- 
drama. However, to make a Cinderella 
story for Ella Hall, this seems to have been 
forgotten. There are lots of lights, and 
lots of clothes, and lots of locations, and 
lots of props and lots of people in this play. 
Doubtless those who assemble in organy 
places for the Worship of Ella and Bob 
believed in it, and still believe in it. At the 
Fine Arts studio Gladys Brockwell showed 
unwonted powers as a character actress, 
and here, a sex-magnet, she thrills as do 
few women in photoplayland. 

“The Gilded Spider” merits the same 
criticism. A good cast, almost sensationally 
opulent surroundings and much feminine 
beauty are wasted on a noisily impossible 
melodrama. 

Carter de Haven, a more or less young 














The Shadow Stage 


stage person of considerable celebrity, 
romps amusingly through a feature known 
as ‘A Youth of Fortune.” ‘The title prob- 
ably appealed to him. ‘The comedy is a 
good old joker, done heartily, and it should 
be received in the same spirit. 


“TYAVID GARRICK” is the ancient 

play but unusual vehicle for Dustin 
Farnum this month. ‘The issue is Moros- 
co’s; the product a creditable but not vital 
or important one. 


“A T Piney Ridge,” Selig output, is a 
faithful picturizing of David K. 
Higgins’ solemn fabrication of the ‘Tennes- 
see mountains. It is not especially well 
directed, and this has added to the general 
incredibility of an old-fashioned, artificial 
drama which was vogue when wax-works 
were the favored stage population. Fritzi 
Brunette, a voluptuous figure in spite of— 
or because of—her single and _ persistent 
garment of gingham apron, bravely bears 
ignoble persecution from start to finish. 
‘Into the Primitive,” another of the un- 
ending you-and-me-and-maybe-somebody- 
else-on-an-island stories, presents Kathlyn 
Williams, Guy Oliver and Harry Lonsdale. 
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Here are three fine players who in spite of 
themselves make no impression in this 
worthless suggestion of ‘“The Admirable 
Crichton.” 


IPTAGRAPH’S ‘“God’s Country and 
the Woman,” a huge eight-reeler fea- 
turfng Nell Shipman, should be trimmed to 
five reels. The story is James Oliver 
Curwood’s. We have the three V’s of 
what may be called the Positive Drama: 
Vice, Villainy and Virtue; some splendid 
settings and much good snow work. Miss 
Shipman shows no especial talent in this 
picture. We happen to know that she has 
talents, and we should like to see them 
trotted forth. 
“Britton of the Seventh” is one of the 
best and most timely American military 
plays issued this season. 


? 


“Flames of Johannis:” a case of drearily 
chronic self-pity. 

“The Little Girl Next Door:” dirty 
flubdub paraded right by the censors while 


wearing a sanctimonious false face called 
“Vice Exposure.” 


Rose Upon My Wall 


OU’VE been asleep eleven months, 
And I suppose your voice, your warmth 
Are quite a way beyond 


The farthest stars. 


Yet every night mechanic incantation 
Brings you back for me alone: 

I trim my lamp; I set the reel ; 

I turn the current on; I grind— 


Lo! 
Flash back the sun. 


It is morning, and your teeth and eyes 


. . « 
Every midnight morn I see you say: 


“T love you!” 


Through every winter storm you bloom, 


A rose upon my wall. 


—JOHN TDALy NORMAN. 
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A Million a Minute 
(Continued from page 94) 
learned through Kraft the name of Dag- 
mar’s Paris banker, and here the name of 
Quaintance was an open sesame. Yes, the 
bankers had been advised of Mr. Miles 
Quaintance’s strange will, but had not his 
nephew heard that Miss Lorraine married 
the Duc de Reves before she knew of this 
will? Yes, assuredly that was an annoy- 
ance. No, Monsieur le Duc was not worth 
ten million American dollars, yet he was, 
oh, quite rich. No, they had not examined 
the legality of the marriage, but doubtless 
it was quite valid. Yet Monsieur le Duc 
was a good Catholic, and Madame la 
Duchesse was surely a Protestant. Perhaps 
something might be done. Yes, for ten 
millions assuredly something might be done. 
Seager quickly telephoned to the Duchess 

Dagmar, asking that he might call. 

Dagmar, at the other end of the tele- 
phone, turned to Fanchette. ‘Why, it’s 
Stephen Quaintance,” she said, “the man 
who will lose millions because he cannot 
marry me. I shall have to see him and 
explain.” 

One glance at Seager, however, filled 
her with loathing. Even had she been un- 
married it would have been impossible for 
her to comply with her guardian’s wish, 
with this man. 

“T only let you come so that I could tell 
you in person how sorry I am that things 
have taken this course,”’ she said hurriedly, 
to get the ordeal over as quickly as possible. 
“You see, I married before I knew of your 
uncle’s death and will.” She was glad she 
did not have to endure a siege of lovemak- 
ing from this brute. 

“Married? Oh hell, that’s all right. 
I’ve been talking that over and we can easy 
rig up some sort of a divorce.” 

“You will excuse me, but we wont dis- 
cuss the matter. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye nuthin’! Think I’m going to 
let ten million dollars slip through my 
fingers like that? Now you look’a here—” 

“Will you go, or must I call the police?” 

Seager backed out of the apartment, but 
before Dagmar could slam the door in his 
face her ears were assailed by a torrent of 
profanity and threats that made her tremble. 
Was there no escape from persecution? 
First the Duke, and his valet—now 
Quaintance. Where would it end? 

It ended, for the time being at least, 
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naturally enough, in Dagmar consenting, 
through sheer weariness, to a proposition 
brought from the Duke. He assured her 
of his penitence, of his love, of his desire 
to be permitted to prove that he had become 
worthy of her. He told her that he had 
provided for that other woman and her 
child. And he promised that she should 
have her own apartments in his great house, 
with Fanchette always by her side. In 
short, all that he asked was that she take 
her place, nominally, as his wife, and let 
him try to win her back. 

So she let him come and make his plea 
in person. He seemed sincerely repentant, 
and at least he would be able to protect 
her from this new peril, for since Seager’s 
call she had lived in constant terror of him. 
He was not a man to be easily forgotten. 
So Dagmar accepted her husband’s terms. 

A few evenings later Stephen and O’ Far- 
rell, standing in a throng at a great public 
reception given by the President of France, 
heard the names of the Duc and Duchesse 
de Reves announced, and immediately there 
was a hum of comment all about them. 
“Duchesse? I didn’t know Etienne was 
married.” ‘Neither did I.” “Oh yes, 
American girl—quite a sensational affair. 
Nasty incident at the church, but the Duke 
used his influence and it never became 
public.” Curious to see the couple who 
caused such spicy comment, Stephen turned 
to the grand staircase—and gasped: 

“My God, Tim, get me out of here! 
That’s the girl I crossed the Atlantic to 
find—and she’s married to a Duke.” 


ITTERLY Stephen nursed his disap- 

pointment throughout the ride back to 
the hotel, but eventually pulled himself to- 
gether, shrugged his shoulders, and re- 
marked recklessly: 

“Oh well, it’s all in a lifetime! 
Tim, I’ve had enough of cities. 
you? Is it back to the veldt?” 

“But how about Seager? We can’t go 
without spiking his guns.” 

“Oh, let the girl take care of herself. 
Any woman that would marry Seager to 
get ten million dollars or ten times ten 
millions isn’t worth warning. Come—let’s 
pack.” 

“T suppose you’re right,” O’Farrell re- 
luctantly admitted. “Still, I’d like to mix 
it with that fellow, just for the sport of 
the thing.” 


Come, 
How about 














were in the midst of their 


While they 
plans for a return to Africa, one ‘of Tim’s 
detectives came hurrying in and excitedly 
poured out his story to O’Farrell. 

“Your man has kidnapped the Duke and 


lduchess of Reves,” he said. “I saw him 
and another fellow climb on top of the 
Duke’s limousine, and followed at a dis- 
tance on my motorcycle. In a dark street 
they sandbagged the chauffeur, one of them 
took the wheel and the other covered the 
Duke with a gun. Then they drove to a 
deserted house at Neuilly.” 

“Tim!” Stephen shouted, 
date ?” 

“May thirty-first.” 

“By heaven, I see it all now. If Seager 
doesn’t marry Dagmar Lorraine before mid- 
night tonight he loses the ten millions! 
Don’t you see? My American girl, the 
Duchess of Reves, and Miss Lorraine, are 
all one person! Seager’s playing some des- 
perate ecard. Come!” 

They got a taxicab and raced at terrific 
speed for Neuilly. A short distance from 
the house pointed out by the detective, they 
stopped. ‘The Duke’s limousine still stood 
in front. ‘The lower floor was dark, but 
lights gleamed through the shutters of the 
second story. Quickly the detective forced 
open a window and they crept into the 
house. ‘They heard the angry voice of a 
man, and the sobbing protest of a woman. 
Silently mounting the stairs, their revolvers 
ready, they groped their way to a door be- 
neath which there was a thin shaving of 
light. 

“Now!” Stephen whispered, and flung 
the door open. 

“Hands up!” He shouted, and the three 
of them leveled their guns at Seager, an- 
other ruffian, and a third individual, evi- 
dently a notary. The stage was set for a 
marriage ceremony. Seager’s hired bully, 
seeing escape was impossible, promptly de- 
serted to the attacking party and seized his 
employer, shouting: 

“He’s a murderer! He’s killed the Duke 
de Reves! I’m innocent—I swear to God! 
T didn’t know he meant to kill.” 


‘“‘what’s the 
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Leaving the others to attend to’ the 
prisoners, Stephen hurried to Dagmar’s 
side, and between sobs she gasped out her 
story. Seager first had tried to bribe the 
Duke to make an affidavit that he and Dag- 
mar were not legally married. He offered 
a million dollars, then two, and up to five. 
‘The Duke contemptuously rejected his pro- 
posals. ‘Then Seager called Etienne a vile 
name, and when the Duke sprang at him, 
shot him through the heart. ‘Then, after 
dragging the body into a side room, he 
threatened the made-to-order widow with 
a similar fate unless she married him then 
and there. But Dagmar called the man 
Quaintance, and not Seager, throughout her 
recital. 

“You see,” she said, 
his uncle, and—” 

“No he wasn’t, dear,” Stephen inter- 
rupted. ‘He was my uncle.” And he ex- 
plained his renunciation of the name and 
the fortune. 

“Say!” O’Farrell called from the door, 
“do you two happen to realize that it is ten 
minutes to twelve o’clock, midnight, May 
31st? If you want that ten million dollars 
you had better use this notary before we 
take him to jail.” 

“Do we want it?” Stephen asked. 

“Do we?” Dagmar replied, softly. 

“Say, Tim, just step outside will you, 
while we talk it over.” 

“For the love of heaven, 
ejaculated as he disappeared. “Ten million 
dollars—‘we’ll talk it over’—and they’re 
crazy about each other. A blind man could 
see it.” 

Again Stephen explained, more fully, 
why he detested the thought of touching his 
uncle’s money. So they stood there in 
silence, and heard the little clock which 
Seager had put on the mantel to prove that 
his marriage was on time, tick off a million 
dollars a minute. With each second’s tick 
they voluntarily gave up their claim to 
$16,666.6624. But it was not of that they 
were thinking, as they looked happily into 
each other’s eyes. 


“my guardian was 
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picture life ever written. 





Don’t fail to read **‘ The Glory Road’’ which begins in 
It is the greatest fiction story of motion 











PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


Number VI—Complete in this issue. 


NE Woman’s Way 
The Other Man 
A Page from Yesterday 


Playing the Game 

The Problem 

The Right and Wrong of It 
She Was the Other 
Strength 

Such a Mess 

Was His Decision Right? 
The Way of the Woman 
When the Night Call Came 
The Woman in Black 
The Blacklist 

A Pool of Flame 

The Grip of Jealousy 
The Traffic Cop 

The Golden Chance 

The Question 

My Official Wife 
Caught on a Skyscraper 
Man and His Angel 
John Needham’s Double 
No One 

Playing with Fire 

The Come Back 

The Feast of Life 
Sunshine Dad 

Looking for Trouble 
The Prize Baby 

Letters Entangled 

A Bold Impersonation 
Both Sides of Life 
Brave and Bold 

The Brute 

The Bully’s Doom 

By a Strange Road 

By Fair Means or Fowl 
The Cad 

The Card of Mystery 
Chicken 

A Child of the North 
The Choice 

The Chicken Inspector 
A Clean Slate 

The Clubman 

The Combination 
Comrade Kitty 

The Conqueror 

A Costume Piece 

The Coward 

Curiosity 

Curses! Jack Dalton 
The Cynic 

Slander 

The Price of Power 
The Melting Pot 

Sold for Marriage 
Audrey 

Civilization’s Child 

A Bathhouse Blunder 
Hell’s Hinges 

The Code of Marcia Gray 
He Fell in Love with His Wife 
Dollars and the Woman 





A Wife’s Sacrifice 

The Kiss of Hate 

The Gay Lord Warring 
The Reapers 

The Struggle 

The Moral Fabric 

The Village Blacksmith 
Little Meena’s Romance 
The Warning 

The Eternal Grind 

The Habit of Happiness 
Green Stockings 

Then I’ll Come Back to You 
The Spider 

A Night Out 

A Dark Horse 

The Deception 

The Dictator 

A Double Roll 

Easy Money 

Eleven to One ' 

The Eleventh Dimension 
An Enemy to Society 
Extravagance 

A False Move 

The Fear Within 

Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds 
A Fool There Was 

For Cash 

The Forecast 

For Love of Him 

A Friend Indeed 

From the Shadows 

The Girl at His Side 

A Good-for-Nothing 

The Great Ruby Mystery 
The Hammer 

A Happy Pair 

Heart’s Desire 

Patterson of the News 
A Gentleman from Indiana 
A Supreme Sacrifice 
The Cycle of Fate 

For Love of Mike and Rosie 
Madame La Presidente 
The Feast of Life 

Susan Rocks the Boat 
The Heart of Paula 
The Race 

Playing with Fire 

The Red Widow 

China Town 

Childhood’s Happy Days 
Little Sunset 

The Police Dog on the Wire 
The Raiders 

Martha’s Vindication 
The Woman’s Law 
Luke’s Double 

Peggy 

Diplomacy 

The Flirt 

Out of the Drift 

The Great Problem 





For explanation see opposite page. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


| The Saleslady 


The Prince and the Pauper 
Her Choice 

He’s a Bear 

He Wanted Chickens 

He Was Bad 

Hidden Letters 

His Fighting Blood 

His Mysterious Profession 
The Hold Up 

A Horse of Another Color 
In and Out 

An Independent Woman 
Infatuation 

In Old Virginia 

In the Background 

In the Park 

Into the Night 

The Little He and She 
The Living Fear 

Love Finds' the Way 
Love Triumphs 

The Lure of the Ladies 
The Man in Black 
Monkey Business 

The Mysterious Contragrav 
The Newsboy Tenor 
Public’s Approval 

The Strange Case of Mary Page 
Writing on the Wall 

The Man Who Couldn’t, Beat God 
Nearly a King 

The Havoc 

His Wife’s Mistake 

The Marble Heart 

The Hand of Peril 

The Devil’s Toy 

The Still Voice 

Thou Art the Man 

Artie the Millionaire Kid 
Call of the Cumberlands 
Stepping Stones 

The Spoilers 

Under Royal Patronage 
Tennessee’s Pardner 
Unto Those Who Sin 
Children of the Ghetto 
The Vital Question 

Lords of High Decision 
A Fool’s Paradise 

A Child of the Paris Streets 
Her Maternal Right 
Sudden Riches 

The Love Mask 

The Snow Bird 

Lying Lips 

At West Point 

David Garrick 

Maria Rosa 

The Law Decides 

Kennedy Square 

A Huntress of Men 

The Beggar of Cawnpore 
Feather Top 

The Closed Road 
Sunshine Dad 


(List Continued on Second Page Following) 








Pans ARE CHS 
CONTEST NO, 4 


First Prize, $10.00, Lois Zeehandelaar, 607 
So. Kenmore Ave., s Angeles, Cal, 
Second Prize, $5.00, Agnes C. Plunkett, 41 
Washburn St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
Third Prize, $3. 00, Chas, J. ‘Cunningham, 1713 
N. Madison Ave., P pee Ill. 

Fourth Prize, $2.00, C. Robinson, 137 Elm- 

wood Ave., aw SR R. I, 

Fifth Prize, $1.00, Alberta Selter, DeLand, Fla. 

Sixth Prize, $1.00, Sarah W. Orvis, Thompson’ s 
Point, Vt. 

at 4 Prize, $1.00, Ethelyn LaClaire, Evans- 
on 

Fighth Prize, $1.00, E. H. Sherman, 209 So. 
27th St., Billings, Mont. 

Ninth Prize, $1.00, Mrs. John M. Northrop, 310 
Washington St., Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Tenth Prize, $1.00, Mrs, E. F, King, Kensaw 











MAY WINNERS 


Apts., Little Rock, Ark. 

Eleventh Prize, $1.00, Luther B. Moore, Box 

Winslow, Ariz. 

Tweitth Prize, $1.00, L. P. Roberts, Hotel Rob- 
erts, Provo, Ut 

Thirteenth Prize, Si. 00, Mrs. Edward E. Smith, 
1409 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fourteenth Prize, $1 00, John W. Hyslop, Aber- 
deen, 8S. D. 


THE CORRECT MAY ANSWERS 


1. “The Lily and the Rose.” 

“Old Enough to Be Her Grandpa.” 
“Putting One Over.’’ 

“The Pretenders.” 

“Aloha Oe.” 

“A Relic of Old Japan.” 

“By Whose Hand.” 

“Just Like a Woman.” 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 


OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The awards are cash, without any string 

whatever to them. ‘This is the sixth of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
our readers at absolutely no cost to them—the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE way. The awards are all for this 
month’s contest. 











THE PRIZES 


1st Prize, $10.00. 

2nd Prize, $5.00. 

3rd Prize, $3.00. 

4th Prize, $2.00. 

Ten Prizes, $1.00 each. 

Each scene represents the 

name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found in the list 
on the opposite page and the 
page following. These illustra- 
tions are not of scenes from the 
plays, but are of the titles. In 
the case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded to the senders 
of the answers involved. 

































6 7 8 
© © Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
Directions Place your own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 


page. Cut the leaf out and mail it to “Title Contest,”” PHoropLaAy MAGAZINE, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. All answers must be mailed 
before July first. Awards for this list will be published in PnoropLay MAGAZINE. Look for this 
contest each month, 


-- 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


(See preceding page for explanation.) 


LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


Tangled Hearts 

The Quality of Fate 
Blazing Love 

Molly Make Believe 
Carmen or Throwing the Bull 
The Children in the House 
His Neighbor's Wife 

The No-Good Guy 

The Ne-er Do Well 

The Half Million Bribe 
The Sowers 

The Soul Market 

Passers By 

Her Great Price 

His Hat and Cat 

The Wall Between 
Hoodoo Ann 

Pighting Blood 

The Mishaps of Musty Suffer 
Lovely Mary 

Blue Blood and Red 
Betty of Greystone 

The Greater Will 

A Modern Thelma 

The Lost Bridegroom 
For the Defense 

The Crown Prince’s Double 
The Immortal Flame 
The Advisor 

The Aggressor 

Ambushed 

And Then it Happened 
And They Called Him ‘‘Hero” 
An Officer and a Gentleman 
Any Woman's Choice 
Arm of Vengeance 

Art of a Heart 

Ashes of Hope 

At His Expense 

Tail of a Coat 

Tainted Money 

Tale of a Chicken 

The White Rosette 

The Tell-Tale Hand 

Test of Courage 

At Last We Are Alone 
At the End of a Perfect Day 
The Better Way 

Between One and Two 
Between the Two of Them 
A False Beauty 

An American Citizen 
That Springtime Feeling 
A Day on the Force 

Her Great Scoop 

After the Storm 

Playing Dead 

At the Flood Tide 

Rags 

Frenchy 

Love, Snow and Ice 
Around the Corner 

The Moth and the Flame 
Pokes and Jabbs 

Freckles 

The Guilt 

The Honeymooners 

The Chasm 

This Is the Life 

A Dream of the Circus 
The First Piano in the Camp 
The Bridal Bouquet 
Unlike Other Girls 

The Alarm 

Cinderella 

Copper 

Always in the Way 

The Boss 

The Forest Thieves 

The Floating Call 

The Jury Room 

In the Candlelight 

Love in an Apartment Hotel 
Lola 

The Little White Violet 
Little Chrysanthemum 
The People of the Pit 
Won in the Night 

Out of the Air 

The Face Most Fair 
When a Man’s Fickle 
Such a Little Queen 
Beauty Unadorned 
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Sparrow of the Circus 
Home, Sweet Home 
Rivalry 

The Fifth Commandment 
Nerves of Steel 

Only Five Years Old 
Poor Policy 

The Tightwad 

A Question of Courage 
The Desert Sting 

The Good Old Summertime 
His Last Trick 

Lest We Forget 

The Proof 

Other People’s Business 
$1,000 Reward 

Officer Henderson 
O’Flanagan’s Luck 

The Magic Note 

The Merchant of Venice 
Lost in Mid-Ocean 

Just Jim 

In Tune 

Her Three Mothers 

In Old Mexico 

The Circular Path 
Peggy Lynn Burglar 
Naughty Henrietta 
High Spots on Broadway 
Cartoons in the Seminary 
Pearls of the Baltic 
Hunting a Husband 
Dirty Face Dan 

Gypsy Love 

Going to the Dogs 
Loyalty 

Applied Romance 

It’s Very Trying 

His Hour of Manhood 
Mismated 

Mary Magdalene 

Love Knows no Law 
Caught in a Flue 

The Pride of Jennico 
No Release 

Kronstadt 

A Message from Mars 
Me an’ Bill 

The Man Who Did Not Die 
Oh, Baby! 

Autumn Love 
Recreation—Yosemite 
The Clause of Greed 
Zaza 

Divorce 

Shadows and Sunshine 
The Bondwoman 

Black Birds 

As a Man Thinketh 

Girl at the Curtain 

In the Cow Country 

The Creator of Hunger 
On the Border 

Pierre of the Plains 
Shore Acres 

The Wild Wooly West 
Back to the Farm 
Dawn 

It Happened while He Fished 
The Wrong Prescription 
The Witching Hour 
The Kid’s Nap 

Their Interest in Common 
When Wifie Sleeps 
Venomous Tongues 

The Face on the Ceiling 
Strathmore 

The Skinflint 

The Ruse 

The Wharf Rats 

The Swinging Doors 
Six Months to Live 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 

Sweet Land of Liberty 
Sea Wolf 

When Villains Meet 

We Should Worry for Auntie 
Vendetta in a Hospital 
Sweet and Low 

Saved by Telephone 

Up in a Balloon 

The Heart of Cerise 
Susie’s Suitors 





The Broken Lullaby 
Weighed in the Balance 
The Two-Cent Mystery 
The Eagle 

Temper 

Fleur de Lys 

Stonewail Jackson’s Way 
ln Search of the Custaways 
The Lucky Shot 

A Rival Pitcher 

Sis 

The Tango Craze 
Unwinding It 

Susie’s New Shoes 
Village School Days 
The Gold in the Crock 
The City 

The World Upstairs 
Simp and the Sophomores 
The Healers 

The Tardy Cannon Ball 
West Wind 

To Redeem an Oath 

The Hand That Rocks the Cradle 
My Madonna 

Mary’s Lamb 

A Poor Relation 

Victory of Virtue 

The Galley Slave 
Fighting for France 

The Busy Bell Boy 
When the Fleet Sailed 
The Vanishing Vases 
Wine 

The Dream Child 

The Silent W. 

The Suicide Pact 

The Rounders 

The Scarlet Lady 

The Spartacus 

The Diamond of Disaster 
The Gusher 

Wealth of the Poor 
Uncle Heck, by Heck 
Trickery 

Wait and See 

Baseball Stars 

Roping a Bride 

An Inside Tip 

Doctor Jim 

At 12 O’clock 

False Worship 

Manlike 

The Port of Missing Men 
The Range Girl and the Cowboy 
Little Mr. Fixer 
Mfdred’s Doll 

Steady Company 

His Two Patients 
Framed 

The Gap 

Peer Gynt 

*Twas Ever Thus 

The Cheat 

Her Stepchild 

The Reform Candidate 
Vicar of Wakefield 

The Reprobate 

Spark From the Embers 
Stung 

Spades Are Trump 

The Orang-Outang 
Movin’ Pitchers 

The Klondyke Bubble 
An Indian Legend 

Gene of the Northland 
Old Heidelberg 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Miss Tomboy 

Niobe 

Frauds 

The Black Fox 

The Stay-at-Homes 

The Pipe Dream 
Awakening of Donna Isolla 
Tiny Hands 

Wasted Years 

The Watertank Plot 
Vivisectionist 

Vanity Fair 

Tony the Wop 

The Stranglers’ Cord 

A Sprig of Shamrock 
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HE Questions and Answers Department 
reader of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE whether a subscriber or not. 
a pleasure to answer inquiries and we only ask 
questions regarding religton, 
writing and studio employment be omitted. 
writer’s name, street and city address 
must be signed and the letter written on only 
one side of the paper. 
other departments should be written on sepa- 
Address, Questions and Answers, 
PuHotopLay MAGAZINE, C 


to any 


Chicago. 
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Communications to 








R. B., Orrawa, Ont.—The stage presentation 
of “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” is referred 
to in the biographical sketch of William S. Hart 
in the January Art Section. Charlotte Walker 
was June Tolliver in both the screen and the 
stage play, but Theodore Roberts took the role 
of Jud Tolliver in the Lasky film, the role which 
William S. Hart played on stage. In the film, 


John Hale, the revenue officer, was Thomas 
Meighan. 

M. C., PouGHKeepsiz, N. Y., says, apropos 
the remark by B., Cotumsus, in May Puoro- 


PLAY on page 153, “I’m a girl and couldn’t be 
Miss Frederick’s leading man, but I should love 
to be her maid in every picture.” Tell us, pretty 
maiden, are there any more at home like you? 


C. B., WinFietp, N. Y.—Wilfred Lucas was 
Manvers in “The Spanish Jade,” the same Wil- 
fred Lucas who played the lead in “Acquitted,” 
and “The Lily and the Rose.” He was inter- 
viewed in the June issue of PuHotoptay. The 
other members of the cast in “The Spanish 
Jade” were Betty Bellairs as Manuela; Nigel de 
Brullier as Don Luis; Arthur Tavares as Bar- 
tolome; Frank Lanning, Tormillo; Howard 
Davies (the Mexican in “The Heart of Paula’ e* 
Gil Perez; and Lloyd Ingraham as Sebastian. 


M. K., TeExaRKANA, ARK —Clifford Grey played 
the role ‘of Margot’s ‘lover in “A Daughter of the 
Sea,” an Equitable film featuring Muriel Os- 
triche. Margot’s father was W. H. Tooker. Ad- 
dress any of the Equitable players at the address 
given in the Directory. 


D. H., Detrroir.—The obstreperous woman 
with whom Syd Chaplin had so much trouble in 
“The Submarine Pirate,” was Phyllis Allen; 
Ricketty Ann in “The Old Homestead,” was 
Margaret Seddon. “The Birth of a Nation, % 
was filmed in and around Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; the “Chalice of Courage,” (Vitagraph) in 
the California mountains; “The Bondman,” was 
filmed by Fox in Los Angeles. 


M. A. M., INDIAN River City, Fra.—Gertrude 
Selby is the girl in “Blue Blood and Yellow 
Backs,” and Harry Gribbons, the Baron. The 
cast of Vitagraph’s “Man from the Desert,” in- 
cluded William Duncan, George Holt, Myrtle 
Gonzalez, Otto Lederer and George Kunkel, who 
were all members of the western stock company. 
In “Love, Snow and Ice,” Wally Van and Nitra 
Frazer took the leads; in “Shorty’s Ranch,” 
Shorty is Jack Hamilton. 


N. D., Harrison, Arxk., and M. S., RocHes- 
TER, N. Y.—-“Youth,” was a Vitagraph film in 
which Antonio Moreno, Donald Hall, Frankie 
Mann and Mile. Valkyrien were the important 
players. It was released last fall. “Peggy,” was 
filmed at Inceville, Santa Monica, California; 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” in Los Angeles. 
Hazel Dawn was born in Ogden, Utah, in 1891; 
Irving Cummings in New York City in 1888. 


R. N., Rocuester, N. Y.—Ruth Stonehouse, 
formerly of Essanay but now of Universal, was 
born in Colorado in 1894. Brown eyes and light 
brown hair. She may be addressed at Universal 
City, California. George Bunny is a brother of 
the late John Bunny, not a son. 

was born in your city in 1895 and went to school 
there until she joined Lubin in 1913. The fol- 
lowing year she became a Selig player and has 
remained with that company. 


M. J., Et Paso, Tex.—Fay Tincher of the Fine 
Arts-Triangle films was born in Topeka, Kansas. 
In the next letter M. A. W., Chicago, says, 
“Now that Virginia Pearson has joined the Fox 
company, wouldn’t it be glorious to see her play 
opposite William Farnum?” We haven't said 
she musn’t. 


A. H., Los Ancetes.—Ella Hall was Mavis in 
“Mavis of the Glen,” a Universal, and Robert 
Leonard, Harry Carter and Robert Chandler 
were the three men. Billie Burke is with the 
Kleine company which is producing “Gloria’s 
Romance.” Please do not ask us to speculate re- 
garding coming events, as you will find full an- 
nouncements in Plays and Players when they 
have become facts. 
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W. C. P., Hannipat, Mo., and S. H. S., Nasu- 
VILLE.—Chester Barnett plays “opposite” Vivian 
Martin in “The Wishing Ring,” a World film of 
some time ago. The cast of “A Fool There Was” 
(Fox) included Theda Bara, as the Vampire; Ed- 
ward Jose, as the Fool; Runa Hodges, as the 
Child; Mabel Frenyear, as the Wife; May Alli- 
son, her Sister; Clifford Bruce, the Friend; and 
Frank Powell, as the Doctor. 





R. G., Victoria, B. C.—Herbert Rawlinson may 
be addressed at Universal City, Cal. Write us 
again, for we are always glad to hear from our 
friends and to know their ideas regarding the 
plays and players. 





I. S., Kansas City.—‘Undine,” was produced 
by Universal at the island off Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Ida Schnall played the principal role, 
Douglas Gerard was Huldebrand, Edna Maison 
was Lady Berthelda, Jack Nelson was Undine’s 
lover Waldo, and Elijah Zerr was Kuhleborn, the 
ruler of the forest, who killed Waldo. In “A 
Woman’s Past,” (Fox) Nance O’Neil was the 
lady with the history and Alfred Hickman played 
the roles of the father and son who later defended 
his mother. Clifford Bruce and Carlton Macy 
were the other important players. Pauline Fred- 
erick has never been filmed by any company ex- 
cept Famous Players. 





J. R. B., Seattte—“The Explorer,” was a 
Lasky film in which Lou-Tellegen played the 
principal role, Dorothy Davenport being the girl. 
Tom Forman, H. B. Carpenter and James Neill 
played the other important roles. 





P., St. CLoup, Minn.—“Ramona” was produced 
by W. H. Clume under the direction of Donald 
Crisp; D. W. Griffith had nothing to do with it. 
Harry Carey, Hobart Henley, Jane Novak and 
Mina Cunard are the principal players in Uni- 
versal’s serial “Graft.” 





H. T., San Dieco.—You will find a very recent 
photograph of Ethel Clayton in the May Art 
Section. “The Great Divide,” a Lubin play in 
which House Peters plays opposite her is the 
most recent film in which Miss Clayton appears. 
PuotorpLtay MaGAziIne has no photographs for 
sale except those contained in the book of one 
hundred portraits, which will be sent you on 
receipt of 50c. 





A. L. W., Jackson, TeEnn.—Marguerite Snow 
was born in Savannah, Georgia, September 9, 
1891, but she finished her education at Loretto 
Heights Academy in Denver. She will gladly 
send you a photograph if you write her in care 
of Metro enclosing a quarter to cover the ex- 
pense. Winifred Greenwood is with the Amer- 
ican at Santa Barbara. 





M. G., Stockton, Cair., and M. F., Great 
Farts, Mont.—Herbert Rawlinson is the only 
name he possesses, off stage and on. Mr. Rawl- 
inson is married but Miss Little is not. Prob- 
ably your theatre is using different films, for 
Richard Travers is still with Essanay and is seen 
in their current plays. 


M. C., SoutrH Werymoutu, Mass.—Marcia 
Moore and Ray Gallagher took the leading roles 
in “A Lilt of Love,” and in “Extravagance,” also 
a Universal. Mrs. Stanhope was Adele Farring- 
ton; Minerva, Cleo Madison; Alfred Stuart, 
Wyndham Standing; William Marsden, Hobart 
Henley, and the lawyer, Ray Hanford. Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen played in “Hearts and Flowers,” 
a Cosmos film. 
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F. H., Baysipz, N. Y.—Of the Jules Verne 
stories, “Michael Strogoff” has been filmed by 
Edison and Popular Plays and Players; “In 
Search of the Castaways,” by World; “Around 
the World in 80 Days,” by Lewis Pennant; and 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea,” by Eclair. 
“Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte Bronte, has been 
filmed at least four times; by Whitman Features, 
Universal, Biograph and Thanhauser. Of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s works, “The Pathfinder,” has 
been filmed by the New York Film Co.; “The 
Spy,” by Universal; “The Deerslayer,”’ by Vita- 
graph; “The Last of the Mohicans,” by Republic 
and by Universal. None of these films is cur- 
rent at the present time. 





F. T., Kansas City.—Florence Rockwell and 
Forrest Stanley played the leads in “He Fell in 
Love with His Wife,” a Morosco film of recent 
appearance. Theda Bara is a screen name, Theo- 
dosia Goodman being her name in private life. 





C. M., New York City and C. V., WiInniPEG.— 
Miss May Allison is unmarried, so your inquiry 
is easily answered. Myrtle Stedman is with the 
Morosco forces in Los Angeles. 





B. W. H., Franxrort, Ky.—The girl in “The 
Martyrs of the Alamo” (Fine Arts-Triangle), was 
Juanita Hansen, whose picture appeared in the 
May Art Section. Silent Smith was Sam de- 
Grasse. 





A. G. E—In Universal’s “Stolen Hearts and 
Nickels,” the girls were Louise Orth and Eva 


Nelson and Bill was Billie Ritchie. In “Saved 
by a Skirt,” Billie Rhodes’ brother is Neal 
Burns. Jane Cowl was the Princess in “The 


Garden of Lies,’ William Russell, Mallory, 
and Violet Horner, Jessica. The cast of “The 
Things at the Bottom of the Drawer,” included 
Jean Hathaway, Helene Rosson, Alan Forest and 
Albert MacQuarrie. James Cooley played oppo- 
site Violet Mersereau in “The Broken Toy.” 





H. B., Lincotn, Irt.—James Morrison’s rival 
for Muriel Ostriche, in Vitagraph’s “For the 
Honor of the Crew,” was William B. Davidson. 
Theda Bara’s first husband in “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” was Clifford Bruce; Norrie Ford in 
“The Wild Olive,” was Forrest Stanley, Charles 
Conquest was Edmund Lowe and the two girls 
were Myrtle Stedman and Mary Reubens. 





V. W., Atcutson, Kansas.—“Old Heidelberg” 
was taken at the Fine Arts studios in Hollywood, 
California. Wally Reid, who played the role of 
Prince Karl, was on the stage for a short time 
before going into pictures, in association with 
his father, Hal Reid, a well-known player and 
playwright. Hal Reid lives in Goshen, N. Y. 
Dorothy Davenport is Mrs. Wally. 





A. K., Watersurry, Conn., and J. F., Eryrra, 
O.—Betty Nansen’s lover in “The Song of Hate,” 
was Fritz de Lind, and, as you surmised, he is 
Olga Petrova’s lover in “What Will People Say?” 


Write King Baggot at Universal’s New York 
address. 





E. B., SHEetton, Conn.—Hal Forde, Helen 
Martin and Lucille Taft were in the cast of 
“Lessons of Love,” and Wally Reid. Seena 
Owen, Wm. Hinckley, Claire Anderson, Josephine 
Crowell and A. D. Sears appeared in “The 
Craven,” from the Reliance-Majestic studios 
before they became the Fine Arts. Francelia 


Billington is now with Universal at Universal 
City, where she may be addressed. 
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T. V., Atrrance, Nes.—Edna Mayo’s stage 
career included “Madame X,” “Excuse Me,” and 
“Help Wanted,” prior to her motion picture 
work. She was later with Pathe and the Kinema- 
color and Carlyle Blackwell’s “Favorite Players,” 
with Famous Players in “Aristocracy,” in which 
Tyrone Power played the part of Mr. Stockton 
and Marguerite Skirvin that of Diana, and now 
for over a year she has been with Essanay. She 
admits being born in Philadelphia in 1893. 


H. B., Anpover, N. J., and N. R., StamrForp, 
Conn.—Einer Linden is the name of Don Jose in 
the Fox “Carmen,” in private life as well as on 
the ‘screen. We did not see “The Gray Mask,” 
and are therefore unable to tell you anything fur- 
ther about the alley scene. Hobart Henley played 
the title role in “The Measure of Leon Dubray,” 
a Universal, opposite Luella Maxim. 


M. M., Attanta, and R. J. L., RicHMonp, Va. 
—Gerda Holmes is with Equitable. She left 
Essanay nearly a year ago and has been seen in 
“The Victory of Virtue,” a film which has had 
little circulation since that time. The “Trey 0’ 
Hearts” may be purchased from Grosset & Dun- 
lap, New York City, but your newsdealer can 
easily get it for you. 


L. B., Montreat.—Did you find the picture of 
Lottie Pickford in the March Art Section of 
PuotropLtay? Write Ella Hall at Universal City 
regarding a picture, and Lottie Pickford at the 
American’s Santa Barbara studio. 


N. L. B., Cu1caco.—Elmer Clifton’s height is 
about five feet ten. He was born in Canada and 
began his stage career in 1907, playing in “The 
Girl from the Golden West,” “The Dollar Mark” 
and “The Deep Purple.” His first films were 
made with the Selig company and then he was 
seen in the Jack London plays under the Bos- 
worth management. His later work in “The Birth 
of a Nation,” “The Lily and the Rose,’ “The 
Missing Link” and “Acquitted” is well known. 





G. Z., Cuicaco.—Jane Lee, whom. you have 
seen in so many Fox films, was born in 1910, so 
she will be six years old some time this year, 
though we do not have her birthday. She has 
just returned from Jamaica with the Annette 
Kellermann company of Fox players. She was 
interviewed in the May Puoroptray. 


B. D., St. Atsans, Vr., and O. N., FLorence, 
A.a.—Eugene O’Brien plays opposite Mary Pick- 
ford as Hugh Carroll, the District Attorney, in 
“Poor Little Peppina,’ the most recent Famous 
Players-Pickford release. In Thanhouser’s “His 
Vocation,” Beata was Grace De Carlton, Dan was 
Bert Delaney, Eulalie was Helen Badgley and 
the nurse was Ethyl Cooke. In the cast of “The 
Devil’s Daughter,” (Fox) were: Paul Doucet, 
Theda Bara, Robert Wayne, Jane Miller, Victor 
Benoit, Elaine Ivans and Jane Lee. Valli Valli 
was born in Berlin, Feb. 11, 1882, was educated 
in England and made her stage debut in London. 
She has played in Europe and America in numer- 
ous productions—Sonia in “The Merry Widow,” 
and Wanda in “The Purple Road,” among them. 


L. L., CumBERLAND, Mp., and L. N., RoGers, 
Arx.—Lord Huntersly in “Mr. Grex of Monte 
Carlo,” (Lasky) was Frank Elliott. Mr. Grex 
was Theodore Roberts and Miss Grex was Doro- 
thy Davenport. Mary Miles Minter has been ap- 
pearing on the screen for over a year. The casts 
of “The Ventures of Marguerite,” varied con- 
siderably but Marguerite Courtot in the title role 
appeared in all the episodes and so did Richard 
Purdon as Peter Enright. 
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A. E. H., Los Ancetes.—Mary Pickford has 
announced that she would send photographs to 
friends who write for them, and further than that 
you will have to do your own experimenting. 
Billie Burke, so far as we know, has never done 
so, though you might write her in care of George 
Kleine company in New York. Whether either 


answers letters personally probably depends 
largely upon the demands upon their time at the 
moment letters are received. A. E. H. concludes, 
“I saw Billie Burke in ‘Peggy’ recently, and I 
think she is one of the most darling, most he- 
witching little actresses on the screen.” 


F. M., Dusugue, Ia—Lou-Tellegen is now 
known by that name only, but before the Amer- 
ican courts extended him their kind services he 
was weighted down in private life by Isidor Louis 
Bernard Edmund van Dammeler. However, he 
claims to be a mixture of Greek, Dutch and 
French. He was born in Holland. 


K. P., Enperty, B. C., and M. C. B., THorotp, 
Ont.—Florence LaBadie’s address is in care of 
Thanhouser at New Rochelle, N. Y. Cyril Maude 
is a well known English actor, and for Morosco 
he played the title role in “Peer Gynt,” with 
Myrtle Stedman, Herbert Standing, Charles Rug- 
gles, and William Desmond. Yes, William Rus- 
sell came to the screen with considerable foot- 
light experience and so did Robert Warwick. 


R. B., PHirapeELpH1A.—‘A Fool There Was,” 
was the title of a Fox film in which Theda Bara 
played the vampire role; “The Melting Pot” was 
a Cort film, in which Walker Whiteside and Val- 
entine Grant played the leads, with Fletcher 
Harvey as Baron Ravendal. “The Master Hand” 
was a Premo film released on the World pro- 
gramme, while “The Family Cupboard” was a 
Brady-World film in which Holbrook Blinn, Fran- 
- Nelson and John Hines took the principal 
roles. 


T. H. K., Mitrwavukesg, and H. K., Passaic, N. 
J.—Henry B. Walthall of the Essanay company 
is five feet six inches in height and has dark hair 
and brown eyes. Tom Mix is with Selig in Los 
Angeles now that they have closed the Las Vegas 
studio. He is a westerner and was one of the 
Rough Riders during the Spanish-American war. 


B. D. S., Germantown, Pa.—‘The Beckoning 
Flame,” an Ince-Triangle, was filmed at the Ince 
studios at Santa Monica and in the immediate 
vicinity. Francis X. Bushman is about five feet 
eleven inches tall and has brown hair. He played 
for a number of years on the stage prior to join- 
ing the Essanay company and continued with 
them until his present engagement with Metro. 


E. W., Erte, Pa.—The cast of “Jewel,” directed 
by Lois Weber, was as follows: Jewel, the little 
girl who dropped into “the house of hatred and 
discord,” was Ella Hall; Mr. Evringham, the 
grouchy old gentleman, was Rupert Julian; the 
elder son, Lawrence, who died, was Frank Elliot; 
Eloise, the daughter of Lawrence Evringham, 
Miss Brownell; Harry Evringham, the younger 
son, who was responsible for Jewel’s sojourn with 
his father, was T. D. Crittenden; Mrs. Forbes, 
the Evringhams’ housekeeper, was Lule Warring- 
ton, and Dr. Ballard, whom Mrs. Evringham ha: 
chosen as Eloise’s prospective husband, was T. 
W. Gowland. “The Unknown,” a Lou-Teilegen 
vehicle, was filmed by Lasky in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, whereas “Bella Donna,” with Pauline 
Frederick, gathered its Egyptian atmosphere in 
Florida. 
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G. B., Baton Rouce, La., and OmMaHA—The 
girl who did the diving in “Pennington’s Choice,” 
was Beverly Bayne. In “The Black Eagle” (Edi- 
son), Margaret Prussing was the girl, and Richard 
Tucker and Augustus Phillips, the two men. 
Marguerite Courtot will be glad to send you a 
small picture of herself if return postage is en- 
closed but she asks that the usual 25c accompany 
requests for the larger pictures. She is playing 
at the Gaumont studio in Jacksonville, Fla. 


M. K., Sattvitye, Va., and I. S. L., MEeprForp, 
Mass.—-In American’s “Lonesome Heart,’ Sa- 
manthy was Margarita Fischer, Tom was William 
A. Carroll, and George Stuart, Robyn Adair. 
Walter Duncan is not mentioned in Biograph’s 
“Chain of Evidence.” Shumway’s name is 
Leonard C. 


H., San Francisco, and C. W., PittspurGH. 
cidlilente Henley, who has been appearing in 
Universal's “Graft” serial, was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1887. In Kalem’s “Prejudice,” Tom 
Moore was the Rev. Lowell, and Robert Ellis, 
Dr. Byron. 


, Ariz., and L. C., INDIAN- 
APOLIS.—Morris Foster played opposite Florence 
LaBadie in Thanhouser’s “God’s Witness,” a film 
produced at the New Rochelle studios. Billie 
Burke was born in Washington, D. C., August 7, 
1886. 


W. A. M., FLAGSTAFF 


kK. E. R., Cuicaco, and G. S. R., BUCHANAN, 
Micu.—Yes, Margarita Fischer plays both the 
role of the mother and that of the daughter, in 
Equitable’s “The Dragon.” You might address 
Robyn Adair at the Signal Film Company studio. 
Miss Fischer is with the World and should be 
addressed at the New York office as given in the 
Directory. 


P. L. A., ALBpugueroue, N. Mex., and D. B., 
Wyominec, Ia.—Lillian Gish is with Fine Arts- 
Triangle and is being seen in “Sold for Mar- 
riage’; “Daphne and the Pirate” and “The Lily 
and the Rose” being the only other .Triangle films 
in which she has appeared. She was born in 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1896; address, Fine Arts 
studios. Constance Talmadge is also with Fine 
Arts and was seen in “The Missing Link,” with 
Elmer Clifton, Norma Talmadge and Robert 
Harron. 

A. M. C., Creston, Ia., and M. M. G., GLENS 
Fats, N. Y.—Lillian Walker’s name off-screen 
is Wohlke, but she is known to her movie friends 
only as Walker. She is with Vitagraph at the 
Brooklyn studio. We have no information about 
Consuelo Bailey at present. 

K., Bucyrus, O., and H. S. M., Mon- 
Mary Miles Minter may be addressed in 
care of Metro; Douglas Gerard at Universal 
City; Florence Reed in care of Pathe; Lottie 
Briscoe in care of this office. 


H. W. 


R. H., Brapy, Tex.—Robert Warwick and Bar- 
bara Tennant were the featured players in “The 
Dollar Mark,” from the World studios. Charley 
Chaplin is twenty-seven ; Helen Holmes is twenty- 
three. George Larkin is with Equitable; Irving 
Cummings with Famous Players; Charles Chaplin 
with Mutual. 


N. M., Satt Lake City.—Victoria Forde is 
with Selig, one of her latest appearances being 
in a Tom Mix, “Too Many Chefs.” Harry Carter 
is with Universal, but “Daddy” Manley died re- 
cently, as noted in the May Puortopray. Robert 
Leonard is twenty-six years of age. 
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E. K. C., SoMervILLeE, Mass.—Viola Dana be- 
gan her stage career when five years old and 
played for a long time prior to joining the Edison 
company, from which she has traveled to Metro. 
Her best known legitimate role was that of 
Gwendolyn, the title role, in “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” produced in New York City in 1913. 
Alan Hale was the dancing master in this play. 


W. J: C.,. Detro1t.—Suzuki in “Madame But- 
terfly,” a Famous Players film in which Mary 
Pickford played the title role, was Olive West. 
Address her at 318 West 46th Street, New York 
City. The Japanese soothsayer in “Butterfly” was 
Caesere Gravina, who is seen as the little Italian 
in “Poor Little Peppina.” 


I. K., Houston, Tex.—Bessie Barriscale of the 
Ince-Triangle films, was born in New York City 
and at the age of five years was playing in 
“Shore Acres.” Her most noted work was as 
Juanita in “The Rose of the Rancho” (Lasky 
later filmed her i in this role), and, more especially 
as Luana in “The Bird of Paradise.” She has 
been seen in numerous Ince-Triangle plays. 


D. R., Menpocino, Catir.—Mary Fuller was 
born in Washington, D. C., though the year is 
an inscrutable thing—“‘D. C.” date concealed. 
Harry Hilliard played opposite her in “The 
Strength of the Weak,” and also “The Little 
Fraud.” Owen Moore is still on Triangle pro- 
gramme, but via Fine Arts now insead of Key- 
stone ; in fact, the change was made quite a while 
ago. 


H. A. B., Tueresa, N. Y., and V. M. S., Porr- 
LAND, Me.—Forrest Stanley is with the western 
Morosco studios and should be addressed in their 
care. Thelma’s name is Salter and not Slater, 
so evidently not! 


C. C. D., Owatonna, MINN., and B. D., Ursana, 
Itt.—“Does the leading man in ‘The Typhoon,’ 
still act?” Yes, indeed. That was Sessue Haya- 
kawa who is now with the Lasky company. B. D. 
says, “Paul Capellani is the kind I have long 
looked for. It takes a gentleman to act a manly 
part and he conveys the impression of reserve 
power under wonderful control.” However, B. 
D., as for “Carmen,” we suggest you read the 
story by Merimee before your next letter! 


J. N., Paterson, N. J.—“‘Poor Little Peppina,” 
directed by Sidney Olcott for Famous Players, 
was released on February 20th. It was an origi- 
nal drama written by Kate Jordan. Jack Pick- 
ford is now with Selig. What outside work a 
player is able to do when under a contract is 
usually determined by the wishes of the company 
employing him. 

N. E. M., Hastincs, Nes.—True Boardman, 
who plays the title role in Kalem’s “Stingaree” 
series, is a Californian and played in various 
stock companies on the Pacific Coast prior to 
joining Kalem at Glendale. The Stingaree pic- 
tures were made in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 


T. M., Dansury, Conn.—Beatriz Michelena 
was born in San Francisco, Feb. 12, 1892, her 
father Spanish, her mother French. She is five 
feet four and a half inches tall, has red brown 
hair and dark brown eyes. Her stage career 
began when she was fourteen and prior to join- 
ing the California M. P. in April of 1913, 
she played in the legitimate production of “Prin- 
cess Chic,” “Peggy from Paris,” “The Kissing 
Girl,” and others. Her sister Vera has recently 
begun screen work and is seen in “Driftwood,” 
a state rights film. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Editortalized Advertising 


OU are one of 250,000 people who buy and read 
Photoplay every month. You are one of the 250,000 
people to whom we are indebted for the success of 


this magazine. We have assumed the responsibility of 
giving you the latest information concerning the moving 
picture industry, and the people who are making it. We 
have assumed the responsibility of instructing as well as 
entertaining you, and judging from the hundreds of 
letters that are received each week from our readers our 
measure of success is very gratifying. Now we want to 
assume still further responsibility, which in a word is to 
editorialize our advertising. 


This means that we take the 
same responsibility for the 
statements made in our adver- 
tising columns—their accuracy 
and truthfulness—as we do 
for our editorial pages. Every 


tions with the advertiser. We 
will see that you receive com- 
plete satisfaction or your 
money back. 


Photoplay asks the same 
hearty co-operation and the 











advertisement in Photoplay is 
accepted only after we have 
given the product and the 
concern back of it a most care- 
ful investigation. 


With this policy of editorial- 
ized advertising goes our un- 
qualified guarantee that in case 
you should not receive com- 
plete satisfaction from any one 
of our advertisers, simply write 
us a letter stating when the 
advertisement appeared, anda 
short history of your transac- 


same confidence for the adver- 
tisers which you have shown 
towards the editorial portion 
of this magazine. When you 
receive. an introduction to a 
new firm through Photoplay, 
remember that with this intro- 
duction goes our unqualified 
recommendation of the firm, 
and that while it comes to you 
on a printed page in cold type, 
the introduction is neverthe- 
less as cordial and intimate as 
if it were given from one 
friend to another. 


Patronize our advertisers who are contributing their share 
to making Photoplay a better magazine for you each issue 


THE PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING CO. 


Barret Andrews, 
Vice-President and Sales Manager. 
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Going Straight 
(Continued from page 64) 


outstretched to him to save her; and some 
unseen, intangible force crushing him back 
into his chair, while they took her away; 
and wavering between them the leering 
face of Briggs. 

He woke in a cold sweat. ‘There was 
deep silence. As in the stillness of that 
other night he had made his great resolve, so 
now—again—for her. Me would do tt. 

Remington’s explanation that a business 
deal would keep him in town over night 
fell in well with Grace’s acceptance of an 
invitation from Mrs. Van Normand, a 
wealthy acquaintance, that she and the 
children come out to her country home 
for an over-night house party. 

It was typical of Briggs’ cautiousness 
that he had kept from Remington the name 
of the man whose house they were to rob. 

“T got it marked out, an’ I’ll be there 
t’ lead y’ to it—aint that e/-nuff?” he had 
growled. ‘The kid—li’l Jim—ill slip th’ 
glass fer us—he’s small an’ easy t’ hyst— 
an’ me an’ you'll foller in and you crack 
th’ box whilst I snoop. See?” 

But there was a surprise awaiting little 
Jim, a surprise entirely delightful to that 
small, starved waif but not at all in 
keeping with Briggs’ plan to “crack old 
Van Normand’s crib.” ‘The scrawny news- 
boy-protege of Briggs let himself noise- 
lessly into the Van Normand home through 
the unlatched pantry window, and as 
noiselessly, in the dark, made his way, as 
Briggs had instructed him, toward the 
dining room, where a larger window could 
be opened for the men’s entrance. 

There was a dim slither of light under 
the dining-room door. First with fear, 
then with astonishment banishing for the 
moment all thought of his wicked errand, 
little Jim pushed his way silently into—a 
foray picnic of children seated on the din- 
ing-room floor and deep in the joys of a 
crock of stolen cookies! There was little 
Denise in her dainty nightgown, and small 
Jack in his absurd pajamas like rompers, 
and wee Marjorie, a fluffy doll—Grace 
never knew, asleep in the chamber upstairs 
which Mrs. Van Normand had set aside 
for her, that her kiddies three had stolen 
from the nursery adjoining and gone on a 
midnight expedition of their own! Four 
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children were to play Fate’s hand in the 
life of John Remington. 


HILDLIKE, without suspicion, the 

three youngsters hailed Jim’s entrance 
as an added zest, and made motions of 
small fingers on lips for silence while 
they offered him goodies out of the crock. 
He was stuffing a cake into his mouth when 
he caught a faint noise made by Briggs 
outside, that called him to duty. He 
wavered. How should he open the dining- 
room window and let two men climb in, 
with these children— 

“S-t-t-t-st! Somebody’s coming!” he 
whispered. ‘You kids ud better git back 
t’ bed!” 

It worked! With a patter of bare feet 
over polished floors and rugs, John Rem- 
ington’s children vanished up stairways. 
And little Jim, fumbling, opened the 
window. 

As Briggs climbed in he picked Jim up 
and dropped him outside into the garden. 
“Beat it, brat!” he whispered hoarsely. 

Remington started to work on the safe, 
sick to have the thing done with quickly. 
But Briggs, scenting loose loot, crept up 
the dark stairs. 

“Help! Help!’ 

The woman’s voice rang piercingly 
through the house, and a flood of electric 
light sprang up as her outflung hand 
touched the wall-button by her bed. 

'°¥V gtgcnt” 

Briggs’ arms crushed about the woman 
as she screamed, and he muffled her mouth 
with his arm. “You! ‘Society Shirley! 
I’ve got—you—now!” The words came 
in low gasps as the man strained to him 
the woman he had lusted for—long years— 
in silence. “You—don’t dare—make a 
holler!’ he breathed passionately into her 
face. “You aint done your—bit—for that 
Billington job—hold sti//’”’ The brute 
was utterly mad. 

Little Denise, frightened by the cries, 
ran into the room. ' 

“You let my mother go!”’ she screamed, 
and flung herself at Briggs. With a coarse 
oath he swept the child aside, and she fell 
heavily, and lay still. 

Then a fist—frenzied, a thing of iron— 
crashed into Briggs’ face, and he crumpled 
to the floor. 

“Grace!” Remington cried. 


” 


“Grace!” 
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“Pa’s Got His New B.V.D.s On” 


E had old-fashioned notions about Underwear, 
until the Boys went out, bought B.V.D. and 
made him put it on. Look at him! Now, Pa 

joins right in the young folks’ fun, because he’s cool. - 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially 
woven and tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully inspected and 
re-inspected ), and ends with complete com- 
fort (fullness of cut, balance of drape, correct- 
ness of fit, durability in wash and wear). 





If it hasn’t 


This Red 


4 It isn’t 


$ B. V. D. 





. 
4 
q Sonne ceescoee: 
¢ 


BEST RETAIL TRADE Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


Woven Label 














B. V. D. Closed Crotch B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 
The B. V. D. Company, 
New York 
os eee London Selling Agency: 65, Aldermanbury, E. C: 
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And he seized her in a tumult of protec- 
tion. 

“Oh, thank God! 
breathed. 

And to the household, aroused by the 
screams, Remington told how he had come 
late-at night to the Van Normands’ to 
acquaint his wife of a matter of import- 
ance in-his business, had seen a robber 
entering through a window as he arrived, 
had followed him—and was just in time 
te rescue her, guided to her bed-chamber 
‘ by-her_ cries for help! 

Servants manacled and took away Briggs 
before he had chance to expose Remington’s 
lie. Below stairs, he escaped. 

Sut little Denise, taken home by Rem- 
ington and Grace, lay at death’s door. 


Thank God!” she 


Her fall as Briggs flung her aside had been . 


a cruel-one. Little Jim had made his way 
to “her, house,” with a rumpled flower 
from somebody’s garden in his hand, and 
stood wide-eyed in childish misery at the 
foot of her small béd. Grace sat there, 


A Clever 


ONE of the most unique enterprises in 

the history of films was ended by the 
government’s arrest, on April 12th, in New 
York City, of five men who had endeavored 
to obtain a print of the Willard-Johnson 
prize fight which could be circulated in the 
United States in avoidance of the ruling 
expressly made against it. As you may 
or may not know, more than $50,000 was 
expended by certain picture promoters to 
secure a negative of the championship battle 
in Havana a year ago. Then the United 
States authorities ordered that the negative 
should not be brought into this country, 
and that no print from it might be im- 
ported. ‘Twelve months went by before 
James Johnston—who wrote a story for 
this magazine about a year ago—felt that 
he had an inspirational way of beating the 
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anguished, silent. Thedéctor stood watch- 
ing the child. — 

In a curtained alcoyé of the sick-room 
Remington tore _hiffiself with bitter 
thoughts: He—/he, who ‘loved them so, 
had brought all> this_ upon them. What 
could he do to help?’ .@h, if only he could 
help them; do somiething! 

The dusk fell. A man; stealthy-figured, 
vengeful,-climbed to the balcony. that 
opened off the alcove. As his hand, hold- 
ing a pistol, brushed the curtains for 
aperture, some subtle warning stirred Rem- 
ington to-leap té& his’ feet. Blindly he 
burst through the curtains—and his hands 
met andxgripped the throat of Briggs. 

Back.-and forth they lurched on the 
balcony.*-And when that short, fierce 
struggle was ended, a man’s body lay 
broken’ and still on the pavement below. 
Briggs had paid. 

As Remington groped his way back into 
the room, Fate cast him her infrequent 
smile. ‘Your child,” said the doctor, ‘will 
live.” 


Disaster 


law. The negative, in Canada, was taken 
to Rouse’s Point, N. Y., in charge of Cana- 
dian Customs officials, and was put in a 
printing machine six inches from the Ameri- 
can line. Six inches on the other side of 
the line was the rest of the machine, with 
raw positive. There, with a national 
boundary between the two parts of the de- 
vice, and Customs officers of both countries 
present, a print was made which complied 
with the /etter of the law, since the nega- 
tive had not been imported, and the print 
had never, in any stage, been out of the 
United States! But the government de- 
cided that a clever balk at the letter of 
the law could not suffice to break its spirit ; 
so they arrested the smart boys, and would 
have taken away their picture, had they 
been able to find it. 
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you never had a chance! 


Four years ago you and I worked at the same bench, We were both discontented. Remem- 
ber the noon we saw the International Correspondence Schools’ advertisement? “That woke me 
up. I realized that to get ahead I needed special training, and I decided to let the I. C. S. help 
me. When I marked the coupon I asked you to sign with me. You said, “Aw, forget it!’ 


“I made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing ever since. You had the same 
chance I] had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, you can’t expect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” FP ee ee ee FERN CUT HERES Oe Om ome om = 

There are lowset “Jims” in howorld-—in crores, | TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

: ’ Box 6459, SCRANTON, PA, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 





Wake up! Every time you see an J. C. S. coupon 
your chance is staring you in the face. Don’t tum 
it down. | 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are | 
preparing themselves for bigger jobs and better pay | 
through I. C. S. courses. | 


You can join them and get in line for promo- 
tion. Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6459, Scranton, Pa. 





Reports on 27,000 typical I. C. S. students show 
14,900 now receiving $1500 a year or more; 
receiving $2500 or more; 413 receiving $5000 or 
more; 20 receiving $10,000 or more; and eight with 
annual incomes of $25,000 or more. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE YOU CAN DO 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mappin 


pping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Metallurgist or Prospector 


i'4 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 


| tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising German 
AUTOMOBILES French 
Auto Repairing Italian 





Occupation 
& Employer. 





Street 
and No, 





City. 





State 
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Own This B usiness! 






World’s 
Greatest 
Bowling Game 

Owna iibentuts TEN-PINNET business — draw the 
crowds, get the money. Everybody plays—it’s new, fasci- 
nating, healthful! Alleys 38 to 50 feet long; installed in 
any room or tent in half-day. Entirely automatic — no pin 
boys or upkeep expense — just someone to take in money. 
Write quick for free illustrated catalog and agent’s prices. 
Learn what profits moderate investment will make you in 
any town or summer resort. 


TEN -PINNET CO., 54 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Only $1 20 


After Trial 

















Yes, you may keep this 
New Edison and your choice of 
records, too, for only a single dollar. 
Pay the balance at the rate of only a 
few cents a day. Write today for details. 


FreeTrial Try the new Edison in your own home before 
you decide to buy. Have all the newest enter- 
tainments. Entertain your friends. We’ ceatdcanteah fund t down. 


name and address for our new an 
pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligatwions in writing for book. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
B146 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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S. J. M., Bayonne, N. J., and R. M. C., Krnc- 
STON, Ont.—Address Mary Miles Minter, in care 
of the American at Santa Barbara. Yes, indeed, 
May Marsh had played teading roles in many 
films preceding “The Birth of a Nation;” she 
was in “Sands o’ Dee,” “The Escape,” “The Bat- 
tle at Elderbush Gulch,” “Home, Sweet Home,” ' 
“The Avenging Conscience,” and others. 





H. L. W., Lynn, Mass., and R. E. M., Porrt- 
LAND, Me.—No, Marjorie Daw has not appeared 
in any of the recent Lasky releases, but probably 
will be seen later on. “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew” was a Metro film in which William 
A. Morse played the role of Dan McGrew and 
Kathryn ,Adams that of “the lady that’s known 
as Lou;’ " Edmund Breese was “the miner fresh 
from the creeks,” who pumped the lead into Dan. . 





M. B. W., Lovuisvitte, Ky.—“The -Valley*of 
Lost Hope” was a Lubin picture, produced xby- 
Romaine Fielding, which has never been released, 
though originally scheduled for last July. here 

was no change in the cast of “The Great Divide” 
while the play was being produced. Yes, Henry 
Walthall played in “The Pillars of Societv” whén 
that Ibsen play was produced by Griffith. : 


. 





R. J. W., CHarLtestown, W. Va.—The films 
which are exhibited in the theatres gradually be- 
come worn and cracked and are destroyed. * The 
original negative, however, from which thé -ex- 
hibition copies are made, is usually preserved, at 
least in the case of popular plays, and it is_possi- 
ble to make new exhibition films—the , Positives, 
from it at any time. “The Virginian” may be 
booked by your theatre again; it is a matter-that 
is up to the manager, if the film ‘is still on the 
market. 





J. W. L., WiILLtaAMsport, Mp.—‘From Out of 
the Past” was a Vitagraph film produced at the 
eastern studios. John Wilson and his wife were 
William Humphrey and Belle Bruce; Helen Nash, 
Eulalie Jensen; Dr. Hudson,. Harry Northrup. 
Maurice Costello played two roles in “The Crown 
Prince’s Double,” Prince Oscar and Barry Law- 
rence; Hart, the American, was Thomas Miils; 
Shirley Rives -was Norma Talmadge, and Isabella 
Hart was Anna Laughlin: Neither of these sto- 
ries has appeared in PHotopLay. When you de- 
— books it is best first to consult your news- 

ealer. 





V. K., Exvizanetu City, N. C.—In “The Birth 
of a Nation,’ Flora Cameron, as the little girl of 
the before-the-war days, was’ Violet Wilkey, but 
Flora Cameron later on was Mae Marsh. No, 
Miss Marsh does not play both parts. 





M. T., Brampton, Ont.—“The Yellow Streak” 
has been the title of plays produced by Metro, 
Universal and Selig. In the Metro film Lionel 
Barrymore played the role of Barry Dale; Doro- 
thy Gwynne was Virginia Dale; Irene Howley 
was Mary Austin; Jack Rader, William David- 
son; and the outlaw, M. J. Faust. Cleo Madison 
has red-brown hair and gray eyes. “Their Hour” 
is quite an old film and we are unable to tell you 
the name of the child playing in it. 


F. G. S., Lima, O., and M. W. Morristown, 
N. J.—George Probert played the role which gave 
the title to “The Spen ” and the girl whom he 
married was Alma Martin. Chester Barnett has 
been seen in a number of World films. Robert 
Leonard is married; he was botn in Chicago, 
October 7, 1889. Tom Gordon, the husband of 
Blanche Gordon (Alice Brady) in “The Rack,” 
was Milton Sills; Jack and Louise Freeman were 
Chester Barnett. ‘and June Elvidge. 
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VIVAUDOU'S 
MAVIS 


TALCUM 


breathes the harmonious 
fragrance of crushed 
flowers. It is your Talcum 
if your skin appreciates a 





luxurious sense of softness. 


Taleum 25c, Face Powder 50c, 
Toilet Water 75c, Extract $1.00. 


Send 15c to Vivaudou( Dept. 
16, Times Building, New 
York) for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 





CUiiva VId0OW 


Paris 




















Rent An 
Underwood 
Typewriter 


Holds first place in the estimation of largest 
corporations and most expert typists. 











Simplicity —Speed— 


FEATURES} Accuracy—Durability 





“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 


Free Trial—Use as You Pay 
Send Me Only $2.00 a Month Until the Low Total 
Price of $34.15 is Paid, and the Machine is Yours. 


This is absolutely the most erous typewriter offer r 
nie, Do not rent pga) nme» when you 2 pay $2.00 


and own one. Think 
* $100.00 Typewriter for 15. 
$32.30. aor & before has an 


been attempt 
Standard Model 


Visible SMITH we. 


Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Halverest 
arrangement, 42 keys writing 84 ire ling of writing completely wi n teach- 
the touch ech eystem. The entire line of 2,06 weltng comm ly ap at 


times, has 
matic reverse, the back spacer. ball be bearing carriage a th fect fact 
every late style feature and m operating convenience, Comes to 
you with everything complete, tools 40 cover, operating book and in- 
—. ractice paper—nothing extra extra to buy. You cannot 
perfection of this 


uying a 
price, 
like 


nes must try it out in office before decidin ng 
to buy. I will send it to aut oO. B. Chine for five days’ free tria 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
ap | —_ you + y Lf} F amy = return it at ny expense. 
ou won't wan return it—you cannot equal this 
wonerful value any where. 


You Take No Risk— 
Put In Your Order Now 


When the writer arrives deposit with the express agent $6.15 and 

ine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is 
ee" oa typewriter you ever saw 4 it and send me $2.00 a month 
until my bargain price of $34.15 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it 


the express agent, — al ge $6.15 an hppa the ine to me, 


it the return ress charges. is guaranteed 

ist asi you paid $100.00 for it. Ith etendond -~ and thous- 

pt ill eoneodensthens teomieie think them the best 
ever manufactu: 


supply at this price Is very limited, the price will probably 

Bi ts the coupon ‘Soday-"mal te moths trbenetter dowrt daisy. 
a coupon — o me— 

. There is no red tape. Iemploy no solicitors— 


no collectors—no chatte L Be ar simply understood that I 
title to the machine un full $34.15 is paid. You cannot 
It is the greatest Copowmiareopertunty you willever have. De 
mot send me onecent. Get this coupon in the malls today—sure. 
HARRY A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
e Tear Out—Mali Today: 








H. A. SMITH, Room 851-231 N, Fifth Ave., Chicago, II. 

Model N No, 4 typewriter F.O. B. Chicago, as described 

in this advertisement. I will pay you the $28.00 balance of the SPE- 

CIAL $34.15 purchase price, at the? rate of $2.00 per month. The title 

remain in yc ‘ou until fully paid for. It is endeletena that I have five 

8 in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not te 

keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


Name seeeeeee SOS SSSE SEES EEEEEE SEES EEEES CHEESE TESEESEEE ESET ESEEEES OSES ESE 
Address er eeeeeee SOC eR Ree EEE Eee SOOO ES SHEETS SESEEEE EEE EEEESES 


SOSSSS CCHS SEEESESESSEEESESESSSSSSSESSEESESSESESESESSS ESE SEESEEESEEEE 
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F. W. N., DaLtas, Tex.—Elliott Dexter is with 
Morosco ; Marie Doro and Wallace Reid are with 
Lasky. You will find the studio address in the 
Directory. 





R. B. E., Burrao, and E. B. L., Butte, Monr. 
—You will have to wait until the identity of 
the “Laughing Mask’ is revealed in the story 
of “The Iron Claw.” Mary Fuller is playing 
with Universal at their eastern studios. Miss 
Fuller is a brunette and was recently seen in 
“A Huntress of Men.” In private life Bessie 
Barriscale is Mrs. Howard Hickman. 


Z. E. P., IrnHaca, N. Y., and E. H. and H. B., 
Missouri. pool he cast of Thanhouser's “Mill on 
the Floss” is as follows: Maggie Tulliver was 
played by Mignon Anderson; Tom, Harris Gor- 
don ; their father and mother, Eugene Moore and 
Fannie Hoyt; Philip Wakem, George Marlo; 
Wakem’s father, Arthur Bauer ; the law clerk, 
Leo Wirth, and Steven, Boyd Marshall. 








T. F. G., CAmBripcre, Mass.—Julia Swayne 
Gordon is not related to G. Swayne Gordon, who 
is playing'in stock. Address Creighton Hale, in 
care of the Pathe Exchange. 





M. J. S., CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Paul Scardon, 
who played the role of Professor Stilliter in 
“The Goddess,” is still with Vitagraph but di- 
recting instead of playing. He is credited with 
the direction of “The Hero of Submarine D-2.” 





L. B. L., Corrax, Wasu.—Courtot is pro- 
nounced as though the last “t’” had been cut out 
by the censors; Mersereau condenses that “eau” 
into a very simple “o.” In “Lydia Gilmore,” 
Mrs. Stracey, with whom Dr. Gilmore fell in love, 
to the ultimate disaster of most everybody and 
everything, was Helen Luttrell ; Pauline Frederick 
played the lead. 





3A., BERKELEY, CALIF.—Pauline Frederick- may 
be addressed in care of Famous Players’ New : 
York office; Billie Burke at the New York office 
of George Kleine. Miss Frederick was formerly 
married; Miss Burke is Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld. 


O. O., Lake MILts,. 1Aa—Toronto, Canada, was 
Lottie Pickford’s birthplace, the date being June 
9, 1895. She played for several-years on the 
stage and\was a member of-the old Biograph 
company of players, but is best known to the 
public through her work in “The Diamond _ from 
the Sky,” in which she appeared as Esther 
Stanley. 








L. K., ATHENS, GA., and A. E. G., Boston.— 
Mabel Normand was born in Atlanta; Lillian 
Lorraine in San Francisco in 1892. You might 
address Lucy Blake at the Balboa studio. You 
will undoubtedly find Kathlyn Williams pictures 
in an early issue—just be a bit patient. 


V. K., Wasurncton, D. C., and C. S., Cuicaco. 
—William’ Hart is unmarried, due he ‘says, to a 
dearth of time on his part and of course being 
good movie goers, we must believe him. Frank 
Mayo is playing with Balboa. 


N. W., Rocnester, N. Y.—William Farnum 








has been. playing at the Fox Edendale studio, in 


Los Angeles “for several months and it is this 
Fox company of players-which several west coast 
notables have joined, among them Wheeler Oak- 
man, Gladys Brockwell and Charles Clary. Turn 
to the Directory for the Fox western address.’ 
Maud Gilbert played opposite William Farnum 
in “The Gilded Fool,” and Harry Spingler was: 
also in the cast. 









































A revolu- 
tionary new 
method is doubling and 


trebling salaries of stenog- 
raphers and typists in 
all parts of the country. 
Already, hundreds for- 
merly earning from $8 
to $15 a week are draw- 
ing $25, $35 and even $40 


weekly and their work is 
easier than ever before. 
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You have never seen 
anything like this before 


The fragrance of thousands of blossoms 
in a'vial 2 inches high. The most exquisite 
perfume ever produced. Send only 20c 
for regular 25c trial bottle. 













Flower Drops 


$1.00 an ounce at dealers or by mail. Send 
check, stamps, money order. Odors: Lily 
HM of the Valley, Rose, Violet, Mon Amour. 
Money back if not pleased. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for large trial 
(regular 25c size) bottle. 











80 to 100 Words a 
Minute GUARANTEED 


Increases speed from first day’s use. Entire system quickly learned 
at home in 10 easy lessons. No interference with regular work. 
Enables anyoue to write 80 to 100 words a minute blindfolded 
without a single mistake. So certain are results that we offer the 
entire course on trial. Costs nothing unless you're fully satisfied. 


48-PAGE SALARY- RAISING BOOK FREE 


Send postal or letter now for 48-page illustrated book explaining 
system, telling all about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing and containing letters from hundreds of graduates whose sal- 
aries have already been increased $300, $500 and up to $2,000 
yearly. Write for free book today—postal will do—no obligation— 
we'll send book by return post. But don’t delay. Special reduced 
price offer now to new students in each locality. Address 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 7507 College Hill, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





PAUL RIEGER, 158 First St, SanFrancisco 


PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 









Exact Size 
25c Bottle 


Garden Queen and Mon Amour are the latest 
odors. Send for a bottle of each. Special: 
Send $1 Souvenir box 6 odors 25c bottles. 














THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A ist Place, Brooki 


ALL THE POPULAR MOVIE FAVORITES 


WE HAVE ALL ON POST CARDS 


Send now or next week the names of eighteen of your screen 
favorites and twenty-five cents or a dollar for a hundred 
in splendid poses on postcards. 7 poses of Mary Pickford, 
8 of Marguerite Clark, 3 of Chaplin,3 of Theda Bara, Mary 
Miles-Minter, autographed pictures of Jack W. Kerrigan, 
Creighton Hale, Sheldon Lewis and other Iron Claw Stars. 


Also actual photos, size | SEND A STAMP FOR 


8x10, at SOc each AND SAMPLE CARD 


AND 





N.Y. 













GENUINE PERFECT CuT 


DIAMONDS 9/ =. 














No. F9. : a 4 nN: 
14 karat "4 
solid 
gold, 

















iridium - 

tipped 3 F10 
fm pen. Per- > Mounting with “My 
mie fect coin Kc. dia. $12.004% 
Sas and clip Se sia 21.25 
aan filler. , AG ste: $48.75 - 
ram Name ¥% c. dia. $60.00 ° 
Sam inlaid ¥% c. dia.$71.25 

with Pei le 

gold x 


free! 
Weguar- 





















































<9) And this will not obligate you in any way and it 
won’t cost you one cent. We send an 


fl ey buying from Basch—the direct importer of 


; Money-Back Guarantee! 








YOU SAVE 35% 


diamonds. All middlemen’s profits eliminated. At 

$97.50 per carat we give you beautiful, brilliant, 
enuine perfect-cut diamonds that retailers sell for 
150.00 per carat. 


You Can Examine Any Dia- 
mond FREE At Our Expense 









diamond to 
you to examine thoroughly and if you don’t 
think it’s the greatest value you have ever seen 
simply return it at our expense. 













Nothing equal to this iron-clad contract in the 
whole diamond business. Permits you to return 
diamond any time within a year and we refund in 




















antee cash full priceless 10 per cent; Alsoallows full 
free re- _| price in exchange atany time. It further caries 4 
pairs for | | exact carat weight, quality and value of the diamond Fa 
one year. 2 Beautiful 1916 De Luxe 
~ ~ '|Diamond Book FREE! x 
‘ Send for your freecopy NOW! Con- 49”, ease 
value. tains thousands of Illustrations of * FREE, 
Actual diamonds and jewelry priced at a withoutobli- 
length _ | remarkable saving of money. 4 # gation. 1916 
of pen 2 this author a og! bok. eke Gives gf Diamond book. 
7 inch- | '* }| expert facts about diamonds 
es. Our ’ || needed to buy safely. Mail i Name. .+.- eeceee 
8 pecial pearls ’ Nas, 2 | | coupon or write us a let- a 
price— cones oa dia. set. 7 ae ~OCépice, ee TT Pl. cccccstvcese suet 
je. Price per pait;> nail, >. — $1.00 eemee| 0° copy NOW! i se tes eee 
$ 00 R ¥ Cc ff AdEPESS cccecercoces eeevece 
¢ 
1 se } ) ¢ 
asC O. x POC See SOE -BSeeee FFs ceee se 
“Gaon Dept. C2520 State and Quincy Streets x -> L. eee & CO. 
¥ »*” Dept.C2520 State & Quincy Sts. 
a Valee) CHICAGO, U. S.A. vw’ CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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YOU, —GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 
Candidates Coached Free 


No “‘layoffs’’ without pay, because of strikes, financial flurries 
or the whims of some petty boss. If vou want immediate 
appointment, send TODAY for free list of positions 
now obtainable. Any delay lessens your 
chance of early appointment. 


We Will Coach 25 
Candidates 


Free 


Send 
Coupon Below 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


(The pathway to plenty) 
Dept. K201, Rochester, N. Y. 
This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 
the sender to a free copy of our book, ‘* Govern- 
ment Positions and How to (set Them,’’ a full list 
of positions now obtainable and to consideration for Free 
Coaching for the position here checked. 


COUPON 
e Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800 
Bookkeeper $900 to $1300) 
Postoffice Clerk 

Postoffice Carrier '$800 to $120 Washington 
Rural Mail Carrier ($600 to $1200) i 
Customs Positions $800 to $1500 








L$800 to $1500) 
In ternal Revenue ($700 to $1800) 
he Departm 


ents at 
[$800 to $1500) 


ment Positions —_— 





REAR cee: 00092 6ceegeeereceseres TIITITITITTTIT TTT Te K201 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly 


OA Month 


0 4: master- 
qu piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positiors, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En 
% at the factory into eae choice ss 
the exquisite new watch 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burl ington 


Spe requents a oul Sty Or Uf te Ws out Se 
simple rate o e 
watch at the sume prise even the wholesale jeweler must ust pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book ,,peqnnntrns strapons 


of all th t designs in watches that have to choose from. 
: came and address on o pesteard te soough. Get thie offer while it lasts. 


any, 19th B146. 
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Every Woman Wants to be Beautiful 


Have yen, ever seen a girl with such he wonderful complexion that 
you envied her? Well. i it’s possible for you to have one like it. 


the as deowy formula of a famous FRENCH 
Le Secret 4 will do the same for you. 


sy is — oy 4 apply and | = in its results. 

Sold in SOc and $1.00 S$ 
For a short time, just to introduceit, we will dae « ~A our SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY aize on receipt of 25c coin and 2c for mailing. 


Madame Henriette de Vancaire t. M, Philadel 


Pay as You Wish 
Pa for 10 fall it Syn, if you you can an tell tt 


Coots bot 1 20th aa mace. V7 yoy decks to keep 


Genuine Lachnite Gems 


forever, eis aolid go 


Ee ox. Ee Will stan 
3 dices of na ote gae SRE. 
12N. Mi igan Av., C icage, Dept .B146 
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L. I. S., U. S. S. New Jersey, says: “ ‘The 
Silent Warning’ was exhibited on this vessel last 
night and we want to know the name of the girl 
playing the lead.” It was Helen Holmes, of the 
Sisterhood of American Railway Actresses, now 
with Signal. 





M. M., Troy, N. Y., and L. P., Tampa, Fra.— 
The leading man in “The Innocence of Ruth” 
(Edison) was Edward Earle, Ruth being played 
by Viola Dana. Jeremy Sparrow, in “To Have 
and to Hold,” was played by William Bradbury, 
who may be ‘addressed at the Lasky studio. 





M. A., MINNEAPOLIS.—The principal players in 
“The Trey o’ Hearts” were Cleo Madison, George 
Larkin, Edward Sloman and Ray Hanford. Miss 
Madison played the roles of Rose and Judith Trine 
and George Larkin that of Alan Law. It was 
produced by Wilfred Lucas while he was with 
Universal. Frank Mayo and Ruth Roland were 
the principals in “The Red Circle.” 





S. H., Terra Betis, CaLir.—Wheeler Oakman 
and Kathlyn Williams are the two leads in “The 
Ne’er Do Well,” in the roles of Kirk Anthony 
and Mrs. Cortlandt. Mr. Cortlandt was Harry 
Lonsdale; old Darwin K. Anthony, Frank Clark; 
Chiquita, Norma Nichols; Allan Allan, the Eng- 
lishman, Jack McDonald; Alfarez, the comman- 
dante, Sidney Smith; Chiquita’s father, Fred 
Huntley; Runnels, Lamar Johnstone; Weller, 
Will Machin; and the detective, Harry DeVere. 





L. G., CAMDEN, N. J.—Lilie Leslie, Jack Stand- 
ing, Florence Hackett and James Cassady were 
the principal players in “The Siren of Corsica,” 
a Lubin release of over a year ago. Yes, Cleo 
Ridgely appeared in “The Love of Women,” an- 
other Lubin, with Jack Standing and Lilie Leslie. 





A, H., CHELTENHAM, Pa.—‘The Hero of Sub- 
marine ‘D-2,’” was a Vitagraph picture adapted 
from the novel by Cyrus Townsend Brady, ‘“Col- 
ton, U. S. N.” Colton was-Charles Richman ; 
Gilman Austen, James Morrison; Capt. McMas- 
ters, Charles Weilesle ; the Russian Ambassador, 
L. Rogers Lytton; Caroline Austen and Ethel 
McMasters, Eleanor Woodruff and Zeena Keefe. 





E. B., MINNEAPOLIS.—Ruth Roland, who ap- 
peared in “The Red Circle” and “Who Pays,” 
was born in San Francisco, August 26, 1893, 
Pacific time. She was on the stage and in vaude- 
ville a long time before her advent in films, as 
she trotted out behind the footlights when four 
years old. When with the Kalem company she 
was featured in a number of detective stories. 
Dorothy Davenport was Nancy Preston, the Amer- 
ican girl, in “The Unknown,” in which Lasky 
featured Lou-Tellegen. Captain “Devil” Destinn 
was Theodore Roberts; Capt. Arnaud was Hal 
Clements; the hotel proprietor was H. B. Car- 
penter; and the two soldiers were Hatton and 
Forman. 





F. B. F., PHriLapertpH1a.—Walker Whiteside 
was born in Logansport, Ind., March 16, 1869. 
He was educated in Chicago and London, and 
went on the stage in 1884, later traveling exten- 
sively in repertoire with his own company. He 
first appeared in New York in 1893 as Hamlet, 
following which he toured the country in Shake-. 
spearean and other classical plays. In 1909 he 
appeared as David in “The Melting Pot,” and in 
1912 as Tokeramo in “The Typhoon.” Mr. White- 
side married Lelia Wolstan of Hamilton, Onta- 
rio. His only film plunge was in “The Melting 
Pot.” 














E. D. B., Hannipat, Mo.—Florence Dagmar 
was the girl from the north in “Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son,” and she may be addressed at the Lasky 
studio in Hollywood. Yes, she was seen in the 
first reel of “To Have and to Hold,” in those 
scenes which were laid in England. 


G. M. G., LAwrence, Mass., and K. E., Los 
ANGELES.—James Cruze and Marguerite Snow 
are both with Metro and quite likely will be seen 
together again, perhaps “supported” by little Miss 
Julie. The cast of “Zudora,” included Marguer- 
ite Snow as Zudora; James Cruze as Hassam 
Ali; Harry Benham as John Storm and John 
Lehnberg as Mohammed. Vernon Steele played 
the lead opposite Olga Petrova in “The Vam- 
pire ;” Fraunie Fraunholz was the artist and Mah- 
lon Hamilton the spendthrift in “The Heart of 
a Painted Woman;” Guy Coombs played oppo- 
site Petrova in “My Madonna.” 





F. S. A., DuLtutn.—In Universal’s “Graft” 
series, Jim Stevens is J. F. Abbott and Kitty 
Rockford is Mina Cunard, but they do not appear 
in all the episodes. The cast of “The Strange 
Case of Mary Page,” (Essanay) includes Henry 
B. Walthall, as Phillip Langdon; Edna Mayo as 
Mary Page; Sydney Ainsworth as David Pollock, 
who backs the show; Harry Dunkinson as Dan- 
iels the manager; and John Cossar as the Prose- 
cuting Attorney. 


D. G., St. Louis.—May Allison is unmarried. 
The scenes you refer to in “The Iron Claw,” are 
studio effects, very easily produced, if one knows 
how, which is the whole point of the matter. 
Make use of the Pathe Exchange address as a 
general rule in writing their players. 


N. R., StamMrorp, Conn.—Harry Carey, who 
played opposite Julia Dean in “Judge Not, or the 
Woman of Mona Diggings,” (Universal) is still 
with Universal and may be addressed at Uni- 
versal City. Thomas Wise played in “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” produced by World. In 
“Betty of Greystone,” a Fine Arts-Triangle, 
Owen Moore and Dorothy Gish play the leading 
roles; in “The Call of the Cumberlands,” a Mo- 
rosco film, Dustin Farnum and Winifred Kings- 
ton are the principals; in “Peggy,” Billie Burke 
is the storm center and William Desmond, the 
young minister. 


H. W., Axron, O., and A. N. D., Oak Pazxk, 
Irt.—In “Martha’s Vindication,” William Hinck- 
ley played the role of John, Martha’s (Norma 
Talmadge’s) lover; Seena Owen and Ralph 
Lewis were the other two. Address Harold 
Lockwood at the Metro office; Tom Forman (no, 
he is not married) at the Lasky studio. 


I. E. A., Leapvitie, Coro., and J. B. H., Par- 
ERSON, N. J.—‘The Disappearing Groom,” was 
a Universal comedy in which Ray Gallagher and 
Billie Rhodes played the Newlyweds. William 
S. Hart may be addressed at the Kay-Bee stu- 
dios at Culver City, Calif. 


M. O., Napa, Catir., and M. A. S., Provr- 
DENCE, R. I.—Claire Whitney may be addressed 
in care of Fox’s eastern office—see the Direc- 
tory. Miss Whitney recently returned from Ja- 
maica where her company were making pic- 
tures. Henry Walthall and Elizabeth Burbridge 
played the leads in Essanay’s “Blind Justice,” 
Ruth Travers in “The Innocence of Ruth,” a 
Kleine-Edison, was Viola Dana and Carter was 
Edward Earle. Mr. Walthall was born March 
16, 1878 in Shelby County, Alabama. 
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really distinctive characteristics. 
bead TURIN ELD race 


—the most fascinating and newest 
creation —a powder of rare and 
charming fragrance and delicate 
softness that blends perfectly 
with any skin, protecting it 
against dangers and adding to it 
the freshness of youth. At any 
Marinello shop or drug store. 
A tint for every complexion. 
Send 2c stamp for Miniature Box. 


Com 
Dest fe Building. ite 





O achieve undisputed favor with 
"T nitions of America’s women of finer 
taste a Face Powder surely must possess 
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Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Sends Book of the Eye Free on Request. 
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7 ight nents 
to Pay . 
Beautiful Diamond * 
Sent on Approval No 
Money Down 


No obligation; pay as you can. Order 
any diamond from our catalogue; when re- 
ceived, if not absolutely satisfactory, return 
it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20% of the 
price, and only 10% per month thereafter. 
Ten per cent discount for all cash. A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each 
diamond. Exchangeable at any time at an 
increase of 744% MORE THAN YOU 
PAID. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
DELUXE 42Contains over one thousand 
photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., INC. 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Do you know what S. O. means? 
We'll tell you. It’s what hundreds 
of readers of PHOTOPLAY MAG- 
AZINE have had told them in the 
last few months by newsdealers. 
We know because we get letters every day 
from readers complaining that unless they 
get to their dealer almost as soon as the mag- 
azine appears they find it S. O.—“Sold Out.” 
Why take this chance when you can get the 





Next Four Issues of 


OR 
delivered to any address in the United States 
the first of each month. 

This saves calling for your copy — it insures your 
getting one — it saves you ten cents and gives you an 
opportunity | to investigate thoroughly the magazine 


before you send in $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


When you take advantage of this special short term 
subscription offer, make your remittance in postal or 
express money order or check. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 











STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN FitmM Merc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 


BALBOA AMUSEMENT Prop. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

BrioGRAPH COMPANY, 807 East 175th St., New 
York City, (*) (s); Georgia and Girard, Los An- 
geles (s). 

BOS WORTH. INc., 222 West 42d St., New, York 
City ; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (a). 


CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

Tuos. A. EDISON, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 

EQUITABLE MOTION PIcTuRES Corp., 130 West 
46th St., New York City. (*) Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

EssANAY FILM MprecG. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 

Fox F1iLM CorpPoRATION, 130 West 46th St., New 
Se av (*); Los Angeles (s); Fort Lee, 

J. (s 

GAUMONT COMPANY, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*); Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, 
Fla. (s). 

GENERAL FILM Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DAvip HorsLey Stupio, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLEINE, 805 E. 175th St., N. Y. City (*). 

LASKY FEATURE PLAy Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
Fa 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

*) (8s). 

LUBIN Mrc. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Meprro PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia "oe Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York ty (2) 3 ular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); “ ‘Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office. 

OLIVER Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS PicTuRES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

PATHD FRERES, Jersey City, N. J. (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s). 

SELIG PoLtyscorpre Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*); Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

SIGNAL Fitm Corp., Los Angeles, Calif (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FILM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). ° 

UNIVERSAL FILM Mra. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s); Universal City, Calif. (*) (s); Coyts- 
ville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (s). 

V-L-S-E, INc, 1600 ye New York City. 

WHARTON, INc., Ithaca *) (s). 

WorRLD FILM Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG FILM CorP., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in this Issue 


GOING STRAIGHT 
(By Bernard McConville) 


Fine Arts-Triangle 


Grace Remington 
John Remington 
Jimmy Briggs 
The Waif 

Mrs. Van Dyke 


Norma Talmadge 
Ralph Lewis 
Eugene Pallette 
George Stone 
Kate Toncray 





A MILLION A MINUTE 
(By Hudson Douglas. Scenario by Howard 
Irving Young) 
Metro 


Dagmar Lorraine 
Stephen Quaintance ) 
A. Newman 

Timothy O’Farrell 


Beverly Bayne 
Francis X. Bushman 
Robert Cummings 


Seager William Bailey 
Fanchette Helen Dunbar 
Duke de Reves John Davidson 
Jules Charles Prince 


THE MARKET OF VAIN DESIRE 
(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 

Ince-Triangle 
H. B. Warner 
Clara Williams 
Charles Miller 
Gertrude Claire 
Leona Hutton 


John Armstrong 
Helen Badgley 
Count de Graffe 
Mrs. Badgley 
Belle 




















R. D., Tipuron, Carir., and E. W., Nampa, Ip. 
—Julian L’Strange and not Julian Eltinge, is the 
man who plays in “Sold,” “Zaza,” and “Bella 
Donna.” Eltinge is the female impersonator and 
he has never been engaged to play in films. Mary 
Pickford is an inch taller than Marguerite Clark. 
The exteriors of “The White Pearl,” (Famous 
Players) were taken on Staten Island, near New 


York City. 


P. R., Rocers, ArK.—Marjorie Daw is the name 
by which she is known to her screen friends but 
off-screen she is Marguerite House. Mary Miles 
Minter’s name when she is not filming is Juliet 


Shelby. Renee Nowell is the girl in “A Man 
Afraid.” 
M. M. M., Montreat, and B. H. S., Sr. Pautr..- 


—All of the players like to hear from persons 
who have seen their work and Mr. Hayakawa is 
probably no we to the rule. He may be 
addressed at the Lasky studio. Yes, Arnold 
Daly’s photogr aph is in the book of 100. B. H. 
S., says, “I bought the ‘Perfect Song’ (from ‘The 
Birth of a Nation’) from Lyon & Healy, and 
think it is beautiful. Thank you so much for 
telling us about it.” 


G. L., SEATTLE, says, apropos the editorial in 
PHOTOPLAY regarding Permanent Pictures. “Why 
can’t we have ‘Ivanhoe’ with Thomas Holding in 
the title role and Pauline Frederick in the splen- 
did role of Rebecca? I am sure Famous. Players 
could produce a classic with Holding and Fred- 
erick as the leads.” 


(Continued on page 177) 





There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar 


Every woman has 
66 oye ” 

a posttion. 
Whether social, busi- 
ness, or artistic she 
holds it better when 
aided by good looks. 
This is why so many 
depend, for skin- 
health and fairness, on 


Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


50c and $1.00 
At Drug Stores 


Preserves Good iudneamiane 


Improves Bad Complexions 
It is used for skin disorders and sallowness, as well as un- 
rhe ceed te devin anit oft oad d maili 
us in s' cover o and mailing, 
; ore ap sod ating, 


and get free our Guest Package con 
Face ee and in novel purse 
weed Cream, ye ro ‘ooth Powder, an 
Room sizes. 


ing In 
kets, an Milk- 
Perfume, in Guest 


F salinities F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ontario 102 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram : 's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder } 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. 
Four shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette 
Price, 50c at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. 


c CROCHET. BOOK 
wee. | FREE. 


Contains 147 lessons Se ser inasiaeiandh teehee aie Gan 
decigrs out Virg Snow. To introduce 
new JP LK py B- best hard twisted, 
mereerired reehet G ticn, xe will rail free 
an sty ai o! 
of Art Boodionest” to pg lady qending 
Noe! in silver or stamps, for a sample ball. 


JAPSILK 


comes in ie Witte gna. Ecru—sizes, 1, 
15, 20, » BO, 60, 70, 80, 100; aPet tn all 
> leading colors ~ sin. BO and 50. Crochet Book 
contains man riginal LL. in Crocheting, Tatting, 
and eineiien Also list of 26 26 for premiums. Send today. 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 43, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 














Rosalia Massage Cream 


A perfect cleanser and massage cream, will 
remove facial blemishes and give the face 
a clear soft tone. Asanight cream, will 
remove freckles. Will not grow hair. 
Postpaid 50c and $1.00 the Jar 


DAINTY WHITE BLEACH FOR THE TAN, a whiten- 
ing for face, neck sod arms. 
In tubes, 50c. (Money Order or Stam 


RAY MFG. CO., Dept. E, 220 West 42nd St., New York 














THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 
includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber C » FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, ere made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber i is fed down until used, 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 


All Stationers. 
By mail2¢ extra. Booklets free. 
The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Makers of the famous Washburne ““O. K.”” Paper 
Fasteners. 
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. owt will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your 
every 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as_ represented. 


money if 
advertisement in 














Sensational Typewriter Offer 


Everyone needs a typewriter. 
quickly, legibl Keep carbon copies—save 
arguments an law —, Earn extra money 
typ pg menee scenarios, etc., 
with the acknowledged WG 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard Visible 


Unusual value. Must be seen and used to be 
appreciated. Let us send one on approval. If 
you find slightest thing to p aantietes, return 
ar os machine at our expense 

ae 10 Days’ FREE Trial 

f Machine must sell itself on merit. You can 
[aa ent, applying rental on purchase ‘Saeed 
Buy for Cash or Easy Payments a 


Less Than Half Price 


hp rssitcstegeri Chicaee I 
=a 150,000 Satisfiec or Veuns ustomers 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer omly. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy zow and save as much as $75, 
Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 















































SUMMER 
PRICES 


























$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


> 
‘Mig Nothing Down— Free Trial. Less than 
jerk Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
L—> 2 you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
< Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $48.00. It’s FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
1510-76M Wabash Ave. Chicago 


— 


BOOKLET ENTITLED “ TYPEWRITER | aaa 
p BROUGHT DOWN TO DA 
TELLING HOW TO SELECT PETELLIORNTLY 


ee A OPPORTUNITY ro 
HE-BEST ano Save THE Most 


& GeTouR SPECIAL OFFER TELLING HOW 
mB YOU CAN WITH LITTLE EFFORT 
EASILY EARN THIS 

LATEST ano ~ GREATEST 
ANDARD (5.néce"smrr) TYPEWRITER 


On Ll tt t d ! 
nen Me Regge pimp Sey 
































MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 
10 to $300 eac Constantedemand. De- 


vote all or spare time. 
rrespondence course is NOT required. wer perk at once. 

Our book covers the ag ome rag 8 free. 

Atlas Pubi Com 
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Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 

form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: ** Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 


Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Vaudeville, Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


How to write Photo Plays 


Learn how to write successful photoplays 
from an experienced short-story writer, 
Robert W. Neal, in his Short Stories in 
the Making. The construction of the 
plot, the prime essential of the play, is 
fully explained. 269 Pages, postpaid, 90c 


“It is sound in logic, sanely phrased and helpful 
in the extreme.” — Moving Picture World 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32d Street, N. Y. 


Print Your Own 
Cards, andbills, 


gm Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Ete. 
ith an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
(ga receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
g use, printed ru sent. Boy can do 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
ty outfit, samples. It will pay in” 
THE PRESS'CO.. Dent 3 MERIDEN. CO 





Dr. Eseuwein 












































“EXCELSIOR 








Al VIEN SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 
se af anemic. fae ~o — ¢ STAGE 
ractic raining. Students’ Schoo 
Theatre and Stock Oo. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 


logue, mentioning study desired. DANCE AR 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 1S 
225 West 57th Street, near Breedway, New York 


























Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free‘ Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
z Sever of mane erergen in yous ty nome. 
at one quarter usual cos r inn’s 
famous Written Method Sondoreed by leading musicians and heads of 
State 35 pears. sat once andcom- 
ete piece key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- 
tand. Fully ill bestapers os or teachers. old or young. 
loma granted. 


i 
Writ f ? 
Mt Dlg cranked (rite teday for 6s Box 650 P.orc GiucAS, ILLINOLS 


**BILLIARDS—The Home ea FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick Home 
Carom and Pocket Billierd. i es KE actual colors, giving 
easy terms prices, etc. Write for it today. 
THE DEUEDUNOOT MAL SUE OOLAMDEDaER CO., Dept.330, Chicago 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 


















as wee as anybod “How ?” 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had — me myself, only that 
I hear all righ 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 


less. Anyone can adjust it.’ 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
: Sasnntoe a Fother Shen Impartto HisSon. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
mae a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
All in one Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
olume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
liystrated Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
postpaid Write for ‘“Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 765 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
Look and Wear 


GE MS like Diamonds 


Are being worn by the wealthiest people 
everywhere.Stand acid and fire diamond 
test. So hard they scratch a file and cut 
glass. Brilliancy questions twenty-five 
ears. Will send you these wonderful gems in 
any style, 14K, solid + gy » regular diamond mountings 
—by express—charges prepaid, so you can see and wear them 
before you buy them. Writefor big illustrated catalog and Free Trial Offer 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 813 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


Drawing—Painting 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or Com- 
mercial I llustrator; paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu- 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Anrual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 39Y,OMAHA, NEB. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
or beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WILL SEND MY 


2S5c BOOK 


Improve Your Face 


By Making Faces—for 

10c—stamps or coin 
This book contains a complete course of 
instructions in Physical Culture for the 
Face. More than 90,000 persons are fol- 
lowing these instructions to-day. They 
will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 
Just physical culture applied to the facial 
muscles: common sense —that'sall. If you want to improve your 
looks, send 10c for this book, today, at once, while it’s on your mind, 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

5205 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


MUSIC irrcurtone FREE 


In Your Home 








By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Piano, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 





cam 


Beginners or advanced players. 
make everything plain. 
cost of postage and music used. 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


© Delivered to You Free 


A oomele | 1916 model **anger’’ bicycle, on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 
Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 
i}, » ing comets Se line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
most marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. 8 bo willbe 
astonished | at ourlow ices andremarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, make money 
Ml taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
our big catalog. Do Business direct with the lead- 
bicycle house in America. © De set buy until you Anow 


ing 
hat do f. US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. K118, CHICAGO 


Illustrations 


One lesson weekly. 
Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
Write for Free booklet which 











Ww 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 





BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Hundreds of good tions now open. No experience 
required to offering ca ome ef them, | Write today for list of 


FEE AS 
628. 
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OLD TWO-BLADE POCKET re _ 
le Price $25.00 
































Keep in tune with the imes SA-V-E ON-E-H-A-LF. Any 
Diamond you choose, no middlemen to pay. baad 
ity and your Money's Worth. Send t 
beh | - ewelry and | cot O-N-E-H-A- 


3 — if not —— 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


S.RAIVES & C0. 3 
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JUST OUT! 


REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 
of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographical sketches. 


3 Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
2 black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 









Cr. 1 
T= 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


a Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


354 NortH CLARK STREET CuicaGco, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 173) 


G. L. S., Cu_tperer, VA.—We have no numbers 
of PuHotropLtay MAGAZINE in which pictures of 
Frank Bennett appear. Address Vivian Rich at 
the American studio in Santa Barbara. Wally 
Reid was with the American films from Novem- 
ber, 1912, until April, 1913. Elizabeth Burbridge 
is now at the Chicago Essanay studio. 


J. C., Burrato, and F. C. L., OmAna—We 
rather think you refer to “The Amber Vase,” a 
Universal in which Sydney Ayres, Val Paul, 
Scotty Beal and Doris: Pawn appeared. Francis 
Ford is five feet eleven inches in height. Rob- 
ert Harron was born-in New York City in. 1894. 


L. S., Fresno, Carir., A. R., Oak:'Park, Itt.— 
In “The Immigrant,” (Lasky) Theodore ‘Roberts 
played the part of the wealthy contractor, J. J. 
Walton, whom Thomas Meighan: as David.Hard- 
ing was fighting. Valeska Suratt was the girl, 


Masha. Edna Mayo is not related to Frank 
Mayo. Fay Tincher is with Fine Arts and played 


Dulcinea with DeWolf Hopper in “Don Quixote,” 
and the pretty widow role in “Sunshine Dad.” 


F. M., Ftemineton, N. J.—Alice Howell-is the 
girl in “From Beanery to Billions,” and the wife 
in “Under New Management,” both “Universal 
films. Universal City will reach her. “Playing 
opposite,” is a rather indefinite term but is ordi- 
narily used in speaking of one of the two players 
who take the leading male and female roles of a 
play. ‘‘Props” is the term applied to all sorts. of 
sets, furniture, and other equipment needed in 
producing a play. The “property man” is the 
person who has charge or arranges it, therefore 
Pete! 


B. S., So. Dos Paros, Catir.—Robert War- 
wick is with World, and so is Barbara Tennant, 
one of her recent pictures being “The Closed 
Road” with House Peters. There is practically no 
opportunity in screen work for an inexperienced 
person. There are too many capable actors and 
actresses having experience and ability, who are 
anxious to secure the openings which do exist. 


R. G., Cuetmsrorp, Mass.—Dick Rosson and 
Helene Rosson are with the American studios at 
Santa Barbara. We are glad indeed, that you 
liked “Wally, the Wonderful,” and.“That Splash 
of Saffron,” as Wally Reid and Hayakawa merit 


your interest. Your requests have been duly 
noted and now you will have to watch for 
results. 


H. D.—Mary Anderson was born in Brooklyn, 
June 28, 1897, and is the daughter of Mrs. Nellie 
Anderson who is also a Vitagraph player. They 
played the roles of the mother and daughter in 
“The Goddess,” and you will remember that 
Freddie the Ferret (William Dangman) was the 
tough little brother who assumed the protection 
over the Goddess (Anita Stewart). Mary Ander- 
son is now at the western Vitagraph studios. 


J. E. D., Catraraucus, N. Y., and L. I. S., 
VINELAND, N. J.—Ella Hall’s address is Univer- 
sal City, California. Eugene Ormonde played 
the role of Marcus in “The Morals of Marcus,” 
opposite Marie Doro in the Famous Players’ film. 
Thomas Meighan played opposite Charlotte 
Walker in Lasky’s “Out of Darkness.” “You 
can’t print too much about Earl Williams; and 
why isn’t he playing opposite Edith Storey? 
They are my favorites.” Sometime we shall be 
compelled to print a blacktype line at the head 
of this department, “Not responsible for arrange- 
ments of éasts.” : ' 



























Opportunity for Women 


Millions of dollars spent yearly by women 
for beauty treatments! Hundreds upon hundreds of 
Marinello Beauty Shops scattered throughout America 
making enormous profits. And yet not nearly enough 
exists. Each year sees millions more being spent for 
beauty treatments; and opportunities for you increasing. 
There is no other profession for women so uncrowded. 
No other offers you such a big salary to start—such opportu- 
nities, steady employment, independence and happiness, 
Have you ever heard of a Marinello graduate out of em- 
ployment? But-you have seen women stenographers, clerks, 
nurses, dressmakers, by the thousands looking for work. 


Position Guaranteed! 


Requests for operators come pouring in to us, but we 
cannot fill the demand. We need more a hey oun 
never Worry about a position if you attend this school, 

We guarantee to secure a position for you the very 
day you graduate—a lucrative salary and a big future. 
No other school assures you such success. Not one of our 
graduates is today out of work. 


World’s Largest Beauty School 


This is a high class, exclusive institution. Beauty Cul- 


ture is taught here on the latest, most scientific principles, under the ditec- 
tion of eminent instruc .. The Marinello course is thoroug! vanced, 
It includes every branch of beauty culture — Hair Dressing, Mas 


Shampooing, Manicuring, Chiropody, etc. We teach you all about success- 
fully conducting your own shop — how to nup in your home or do resi- 
dential work. No other school in the world so large — so complete. 


We Need You NOW! 


Women are just awakening to the possi-.,6®**” Marinello 
bilities of beauty for anyone through new scien- __ .58* 
ie ——.. at Meo 4 Sognare for ee” Co. Dept. 1, 
nello Beauty Culturists is nation-wide : 
—the salaries far greater than those or Maliers Bidg., Chicago, lil. 
in ae. ny a ——— i Sead without cost or obligation 
these fine positions i te oe ilo one Boge 


ut £ 
—saf eg uar d ooo” fees and opportunities open to me. 
your tu- se” 
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Shoo Fly Plant 


. think of it. 


be in full bloom, It may not seem possible, but we pos 
2 tively guarantee it to be so. 
ten w 


a thousand roses on each bush. 
—white, pink, and crimson. 


“ASAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 
B* The Wonder of the World 


Japanese Rose Bushes bloom all the year round. Just 
Six weeks after planting the seed, the plants will 





i- 


They will bloom every 
» Summer or Winter, and when three years old the 
bush will be a mass of roses, bearing from five hundred to 
The flowers are in three shades 
The plants will do well both in and 
out doors. We guarantee at least three bushes to grow from each 
packet of seed. Price, including our big catalogs (300 pages) 
of other novelties and curiosities, only 10c packet, 3 pkts. for 2Se postpaid. 

Another remarkable Botanical Curiosity youshould have. Quite 
odorless, yet flies will not remain in roomwhere it is grown. 
Bears very pretty blossoms; easily grown from seed 


Sc packet; 3 for 40c. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO.. 7119 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 








rite me about Gov’t Job 


under Civil Service. You get life position, 
a 18559 9 wg With big pay, short hours, regular vacations. 
‘GOVE MENT! I'll coach you for Civil Service examina- 
| tion, and give 7 the MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE of Washington Civil Service 
OBE), BE School. 


wees 


-_ I must refund your money, It puts it up to me. 
292,296 protected positions in U.S. Gov't. 


by writing for “Book HA1449,” EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


That means—you get appointment at 


Learn how = can get one— 








Mammoth Jubilee Book Free 


Picturing 5152 Home Things 
Make your own Credit Terms—1 to 3 years’ time 
SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 947 W. 35th St., Chicago 














If you have trouble getting 
Photoplay Magazine, let us know 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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You don’t wish to be 
a Photoplaywright? 


Then listen! In justice to you, we wish to 
explain why Photoplay Magazine has paid such 
careful attention to the subject of scenario writing 
for more than one year—dispensing the opinions 
of experts, chasing the fake “scenario school” to 
its lair, acting as a forum for the great story- 
masters themselves. 


It is because photoplaywriting is the great 
mew channel of human expression. Every man 
and woman in whom the impulse of dramatic 
creation stirs looks hopefully toward this new 
arena. Not all of us may be drama-makers; some 
must remain to sell soap, while others grab the 
festive nickel on the street car’s business end. 


Whichever yours may be—soap or transporta- 
tion—there are those of your family and friends 
who have that impulse. The great stories of the 
next decade will be written in America, and 
more than half of them will be told in pictures 
instead of words. 


So, for the New Race of Authors, Photoplay 


Magazine announces the crown of its unequalled 


chapters upon screen drama-making: 


Inthe August number on sale July 1, 
full particulars of the great 


THOMAS H. INCE= 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Scenario Contest 


INCE, “Rodin of Shadows,” one of the two or 
three very greatest producers in the world, wants 
big, human stories—new imaginative blood—the 
thrill of powerful unknowns. 


Such Prizes, such Conditions, such World- 
Famous Judges, such extraordinary authorial 
advantages in every way have never been heard 
of in any similar competition. 








Other Redoubtable 
Features 


“ Broadway -Cal.”’ 


A vividly illustrated Glossary 


of the White Lights of Los’ |’ 


Angeles,and thelens luminaries 
who make them more brilliant. 


“Ham and Bud” 


Who, in the blunt English of 
author “ Bill’? Henry, “almost 
threaten tosupplant the equally 
well-known team, ‘Ham and 
Eggs.’”’ Stagg Photography. 


Joseph and Ethel 
Clayton-Kaufman 
at Home 


An extraordinary story prin- 
cipally told by pictures. 


“Justa Little Love?’ 


To be explicit — Bessie, of 
“The Aryan” and “ The Good 
Bad Man.’ She must have 
been photographed on every 
stair-step of life! 


“The Glory Road’”’ 


Francis William Sullivan’s 
great novel, hitting a stride of 
breathless suspense and glow- 
ing romance. 


The extraordinary 

third instalment of 

David W. Griffith’s 
Life-Story 


That “ART DIRECTOR” 
story, belated for fine illus- 
trations. 


A whole deck of 
Timely Interviews 


Outing Fashions— 


Illustrations—Information 
—Service. 


Four Great Short 
Fiction Stories 


More Than 200 Un- 
usual Illustrations 


Every one of Photoplay 
Magazine’s rare regular 
features, from reviews of 
new productions .to the 
inimitable plaint of Pete 
“Props.” 
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SMARTEST of the 


new modes jor summer 





— CONCEALING WONDERFUL FOOT COMFORT 
BEHIND THEIR CHARMING LINES 


Model No. 427. The ‘‘ Scandy.’’ A Colonial 
of unusual grace of line. May be had in dull 
kid or patent. 


Model No. 445. The ‘‘Plymouth.’’ The large 
buckle of this charming patent Colonial accentu- 
ates, by contrast, the smallness of the slipper itself. 


Red Cross Shoe stores everywhere are now dis- 
playing the new models in all correct patterns 
and materials. Go choose yours from among 
them! Try iton! Walk in it! 
‘‘hugs the foot’’— yet how it adapts itself 
instantly to every movement. ‘The special Red 
Cross ‘‘ bends with your foot’’ process makes 
every step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 511-557 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Note how it * 


Prices: $4, $4.50 and $5. A few styles, $6 to 
$10. Each the standard of value at its price. 


The ‘‘PLIO,”’ a stylish shoe embodying Red 
Cross comfort features. Low Shoes, $3 and 


$3.50. High Shoes, $3,50, $4 and up. 


Write for this unique Style Book 


It illustrates the correct new models for every occasion and 
every purpose. Arranged with blank pages for shopping 
notes, this dainty little book- , - 

let will be a helpful compan- 
ion on your shopping trips. 
With it we will send you the 
name of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer, or tell you how 
to order direct. 








Bryant Washburn. 





“A Footwear Romance’’—a new ESSANAY film— featuring Ruth Stonehouse and 
Write for story of film and name of theatre showing it in your town. 











Look for this 
trade mark 
on the sole. 





Trade Mark 


(Toss Ste Q 












W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 











Mabel Normand starring in the picture of 
content—see the glass of her favorite beverage, 


Coca-Cola, in her hand. 


and you will star in the same picture—you'll 
register satisfaction with every sip of this 
delicious and refreshing beverage. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


Send for free booklet—‘**The Romance of Coca-Cola.”’ 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 











